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Growing pressure on Home Secretary over role in prison operations 

‘not frank’ with MPs 



HEATHER MILLS 

and DONALD MACINTYRE 




rir 


Micbael Howard came under 
renewed opposition pressure 
last eight after Jack Straw, the 
shadow Home Secretary, ac- 
cused him of being “less than 
frank" with the Commons 
about bow much be was in- 
volved in running the prison ser- 
vice. 

Mr Straw’s accusation came 
on a day of claim and counter- 
claim over whether Mr Howard 
intervened to seek the discipli- 
naxy suspension of the governor 
ofParkhurst, John Marriott, af- 
ter the breakout from the hi gh 
security jail last January. 

The Prime Minister was 
forced to the defence of the em- 
battled Home Secretary amid 
growing calls for him to accept 
blame and resign over the se- 
curity crisis in the Prison Ser- 
vice. Labour has called a 
half-day Commons debate to- 
morrow on Mr Howard’s re- 
sponsibility for the service and 
his decision to sack Mr Lewis, 
its director-general. Mr Major 
told the Commons: “I believe 
he has acted entirely properly 
throughout this affair. He has 
my full support" 

At the cen&e of the row at 
Westminster was Mr Howard’s 
alleged attempt to suspend Mr 
Marriott immediately after the 
escape. 

But Mr Lewis was yesterday 
also thought to be ready to take 
issue with the possible involve- 
ment of Mr Howard’s officials 
in the tuning of the transfer of 
IRA prisoners to Northern Ire- 
land - a controversial decision 
for which Mr Lewis shouldered 
the entire blame. 

In the Commons Tbny Blair, 
the Labour leader, asked Mr 
Major to confirm that “the' 
Home Secretary personally told 
Mr Lewis that the governor of 
Paridmrst prison should be sus- 
pended immediately. When Mr 
Lewis objected as it was an op- 
erational matter, [Mr Howard] 
threatened to instruct him to do 
h. 

“When Mr Lewis further ob- 
jected the Home Secretary told 



“I shouldn’t be here! Fm innocent! It was the other chop what did it! ” 


■ the operational director of the 
prison service by ferthaibe was 
going to .announce it in the 
House of Commons that day 
and duty did m Iris statement to 
the House.” 

In his reply Mr Major said 
that the Home SeoetarywK re- 
sponsible to Parliament for the 
actions of the Home Office 
and for the actions of the gov- 
ernment. 


Bathe added: “He appeal- 
ed Mir Lewis to run the prison 
service and the criticisms of the 
last few days over the repeat [by 
General Sir John Learmont] 
have been directed at the di- 
rector of prisons and not at the 
Home Secretary”. 

Although neither Mr 
Howard on Monday nor the 
Prime Minister yesterday di- 
rectly rebutted this claim in 


Commons exchanges, the 
Home Office last night issued 
a statement saying that Mr 
Lewis had confirmed in a BBC 
television interview that the 
derision to remove Mr Marriott 
from his job of running 
Paridmrst had been taken by Mr 
Lewis alone. 

The statement said that Mr 
Howard “did not tell Mr Lewis 
that the governor of Paridmrst 


should be suspended immedi- 
ately. The Home Secretary did 
not threaten to instruct Mr 
Lewis to suspend the governor 
of Paridnnst and the Home Sec- 
retary (fid sot announce to the 
House of commons that after- 
noon that the governor of 
Paridnnst had been suspended. 
Mr Marriott was moved to 
other duties in the Prison Ser- 


vice. 


But Mr Straw insisted last 
night that the Home Office 
statement left open the question 
of whether the Home Secretary 
had sought disciplinary sus- 
pension -which did not in the 
event lake place. 

Mr Straw said on ITN last 
night: “I am saying Micbaei 
Howard has been less than 
frank with the House of Com- 
mons about his involvement 


Crystal 

Palace 


may rise 
from the 
ashes 



Former gfory: The Crystal Paiace may be rebuilt in 2000 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Reporter 


The CrystaT Palace - the cen- 
trepiece of the Great Exhibition 
of 1 85 1-wfll be rebuilt in 2000 
ft confidential plans Emitted 
to the. M2teamram Commis- 
sion are successful: - - 

It is understood at least four 
of the 15 operators bidding for 
the contracuo nm the year-king 
'Millennium Exhibition have 
submitted the proposal as one 
of their key idea& The Millen- 
nium CommissiouetB are draw- 
ing up a shortlist of three, due 
to-be announced by Friday. 

The Crystal Palace was de- 


gardener at his Derbyshire 
home, Chatsworih, and based is 
on its lity house. It was the first 
prefabricated building. 

It stood in Hycte Park during 
the Great Exhibition, and was 
rebuilt in Sydenham, south 
London, in 1854. There it was 
used as the equivalent of a 
Victorian Disneyworld, housing 
reconstructions of the wonders 
of the world for schoolchildren. 
. It burned down in 1936; and 
■ Paxton’s original plans for the 
glass palace - drawn on linen - 
are said to have been destroyed 
after biting used as bandages 
daring the First World War. 


m 


# existed and were pubUshe 

5uke of Devonshire's head book form by theVrctoria and 


Albert Museum in 1971. These 
would he used to recreate an ex- 
act replica of the original. : 

The cost has been estimated 
at £50m, compared with 
£170,000 in 1851. It would 
house futuristic displays, thus 
celebrating both the old mil- 
lennium and the new. 

Virginia Bottom! ey, the Sec- 
retary of Stale for Heritage 
and the chairwoman of the 

Commission, will announce the 

winner in January, along with 
whk± one of ft e four shortlisted 

exhibition sites - Derby’s Pride 
Park, Stratford in east London, 
the National Exhibition Centre 
in Birmingham ami Greenwich 
in south-east London — has 
been chosen. 


Barings ‘conspiracy’ 
obstructed rescue 


JOHN E1SEN HAMMER 

London 

and STEVE VINES 

Singapore 


A cover-up by former top Bar- 


ings executives prevented last- 
minute action that could have 


saved the bank from collapse, 
the Singapore authorities 
claimed yesterday. Accusing 
two former executives of lying 
and of concealing vital infor- 
mation, the Singapore report on 
the bankiuptCT of Barings raised 
the spectre of conspiracy. 

In abrasive language, so dif- 
ferent from the British author- 
ities* report, published in July, 
the Singapore officials slated the 
Bank of England for faffing its 
supervisory responsibilities 
when Barings massively ex- 
ceeded the accepted safety lim- 
its for exposure to risk on 
several Asian exchanges. The 
Singapore authorities accused 
the Bank of England of 


obstructing their inquiries in 
Britain, even going so far as to 
seize interview transcripts. 

Next to Nick Leeson, whose 
speculation broke the bank un- 
der nearly £lbn of losses, the 
Singapore investigators point- 
ed their fingers at Peter Norris, 
former chief executive of Bar- 
ings, and James Bax. head of op- 
erations in Singapore. 

They were accused of cover- 
ing up a £50m accountancy dis- 
crepancy, found by auditors in 
January 1995, that turned out 
to be a crucial indication of the 
fraudulent trades allegedly wo- 
ven by Mr Leeson: “Mr Norris 
and Mr Bax have denied being 
involved in any plan either to 
underplay the significance of the 
discrepancy or to discourage in- 
dependent investigations into 
the matter. However, we are un- 
able to accept their denials. 

“It seems probable that un- 
til February 1995, the Baring 
Group could have averted 


collapse by timely action. By the 
end of Januaiy 1995, although 
substantia] losses had been in- 
curred, these were only one 
quarter the eventual losses.' 

The Singapore investigators 
also suggested some Barings 
executives must have known 
about Mr Leeson's secret 88888 
account, used to conceal the 
losses: “For three years ac- 
count 8888 puiportedly escaped 
the notice of the entire Baring 
Group managemenL Yet with- 
in hours after the Baring Group 
senior management concluded 
that Mr Leeson had fled. Bar- 
ing personnel, working in Lon- 
don and Singapore with 
incomplete documentation, un- 
covered account 88888 and 
identified it as the immediate 
cause of the collapse." The 
Bank of England yesterday re- 
fused to comment on the criti- 
cism in the Singapore report. 

Leading article, page 18 

Fhte of Barings, page 21 


IN BRIEF 


A police officer has, for. 
first time ever, been bp - 
rused of committing murder 
. while on duty. PC Patrick 
Hodgson, 48, a member of 
Scotland Yard’s- firearms 
unit, was charged with 
murdering a suspected car 
thief in London. — 


SetoackfbrCtarfe 

Kenneth Duke’s 
hopes of delivering a 
credible tax-cutting" 
budget were dealt a se- 
vere blow yesterday by, 
.figures showing gov- 
ernment borrowing, is 
unlikely to hit its targets 
this year. . Page 20 



£4t75m welcome 

Local schools were dosed 
to enable scbookfcfldrea to 
join the thousands of Mid- 
dlesbrough supporters 
who turned out to wel- 
come the Brazilian, Jun- 
inho (left), who has joined 
the Premiership chib for 
£4.75m Page 27 


Jafi to Sting thief 

Accountant Keith Moore 


was] 

terday for stealing 
from rock superstar Sting- 
Moore, Sting’s financial 
adviser for 15 years, lost 
£4.8m in a series of invest- 
ments the star knew noth- 
ing about Page 4 


9*770951*94 



Maxwefl ‘sacked minister' 

Kevin Maxwell told* court that a for- 
mer Cabinet minister who was about 

to succeed his father as chairman of 
Maxwell Communications Corpora- 
tion was sacked on a whim ty the late 
tycoon. • 


Black women’s pride 

‘This gives women a chance to 
see that black men do appre- 
ciate them ...” John Carifin 
finds out what blade women 
thought of the Million Man 
March. Page 15 


Triads target schools 

A police inquiry is being set 



id” gangsters are infil- 
trating schools to recruit new 
members for their organisa- 
tions. . 
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COMMENT 


News analysis: When exactly should a government 
minister resign? Page 17 

Bryan Appleyard considers Rtmkhan, Fukuyama 
and America 7 s social fragmentation. Page 19 

Polly Toynbee: is art just for the toffs? Page 19 

Another View: Kit Chalcraft asks what happened to 
employment rights for the clergy. Page 18 

Leading article: “No one. can pretend that the 
politics ofNimbyism are easy, but Mr Oummer seems 
to have run from the fight.” Page 18 


Weather: England and WfeJtes will be 
mist Rain will follow a bright start in south-east Scotland. North- 
west Scotland will be wet and windy. Section Two, page 21 
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operational matters, namely 
the moving and possible sua- 
sion of the Governor of 
: prison." 

Labour sources yesterday 
claimed they had been told 
that Mr Lewis had been in- 
formed through a senior Home 
Office official that if he did not 
suspend Mr Lewis - as distinct 
from removing him from bis 
current post pending an in- 
quiry - Mr Lewis's own job 
could be at risk 
The Home Secretaiy told 
the Home Affairs Select Com- 
mittee earlier this year that 
prison rules governing the re- 
moval of staff meant that there 
“was no need” to have any dis- 
cussion with Mr Lewis about Mr 
Marriott’s future. 

He has also claimed that if 
“policy” failings rather than 
“operational" railing are shown 
to have caused the Paridmrst de- 
bacle, he would resign. He 
maintains the Learmont in- 
quiry cleared him. 


mim, the Chief Inspector of 
Prisons, questioned the Home 
Secretary's attempts to divorce 
policy from operation. “If you 
are dividing policy and opera- 
tions it means the Home Sec- 
retary is not responsible for 
anything at all," Judge Thmim 
said. 


“Nothing is created by poli- 
cy. What has created trouble is 


created through operational 
failure. 

“Thai means the Home Sec- 
retary takes credit but is free of 
responsibility. Tm saying it’s a 
bogus distinction," he told BBC 
radio. “Hie law says the Home 
Secretaiy has responsibility for 
prisons - that’s the Prisons 
Act." 

Mr Lewis, said: “The degree 
of [Mr Howard’s] involvement 
ranges from simply asking for 
information, to questioning de- 
cisions, to personally approving 
things like search plans." 

Questioned about the depth 
of involvement, he said: 
"A great deal of involvement. 
Yes.” 

Howard row, page 2 
Miles Kington, page 19 


Metro 

terror 

shocks 

France 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 


Prance was facing the prospect 
fast night of a protracted urban 
terror campaign, after the 
eighth bomb blast in a wave of 
attacks by Algerian Islamic fun- 
damentalists. The bomb lore 
through an underground com- 
muter train as it sped through 
central Paris in the morning 


rush hour, injuring 29 people. 
Speaking in the National 


Assembly yesterday afternoon, 
the French Prime Minister. 
Alain Juppe, said thaL a meet- 
ing planned between President 
Jacques Chirac and the Alger- 
ian president, Li amine Zcr- 
oual, in New York was for 
France to “express its point of 
view". It (fid not, he said, “im- 
ply support for one or another 
candidate" in Algeria’s coming 
presidential elections. A grave 
Mr Jupp6 said that France 
would “Dot allow itself to be in- 
timidated" and would “not ca- 
pitulate in the face or 
barbarism". 

Mr Chirac, who cut short an 
engagement in Tours to visit 
some of the injured in hospital, 
expressed his horror at the lat- 
est attack and condemned those 
who “resort to fanaticism". 

The device exploded on a 
suburban train close to the for- 
eign ministry at the Qaai d’Or- 
say, Mowing the feet and legs off 
some of the vfctlms. A police 
spokesman said it was a mira- 
cle more people were not hurt. 
After the blast, hundreds of pas- 
sergersjbad to walk through a 
smoke-filled tunnel to safety. 

Well-rehearsed emergency 
procedures had doctors and 
firefighters at (he scene within 
minutes. A field hospital was set 
up at Quai d’Orsay station, 
where at least one person bad 
a limb amputated. 

“We’re all a little bit trau- 
matised right now. It’s hap- 
pened too many times," said 
one commuter. “There’s a psy- 
chosis among the population." 
Fear grips Paris, page II 
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The West trial: Court told that couple’s use of bondage and exposure to physical pain frightened her away 


Lesbian tells of fleeing violent affair 


WILL BENNETT 


Rosemary West became 
increasingly aggressive during a 
violent lesbian affair in which 
she tied up and blindfolded the 
other woman, Winchester 
Crown Court was told yesterday. 

She and her husband. Fred- 
erick. showed Kathryn Halliday 
whips and a suitcase in which 
they kept rubber suits and 
masks at their home at 25 
Cromwell Street, Gloucester. 

“I realised just how danger- 
ous things were gelling," said 
Mrs HaUiday. She decided to 
end the sexual relationship she 
bad with both Mr aud Mrs 
West and did not return. 

Earlier the court was told that 
children's screams were heard 
in the night hy a visitor to num- 
ber 25 and that the Wests gave 
varying explanations for the 
disappearance of their eldest 
daughter Heather, whose re- 
mains were found under the pa- 
tio at the house. 

Mrs West, 41. denies mur- 
dering 10 girls and young 
women whose remains were 
found at 25 Cromwell Street 
and at the West's previous 
home in Gloucester. Mr West, 
who was charged with 12 mur- 
ders, was found dead in his 
prison cell on New Year's Day. 

The prosecution alleges that 
seven of the victims were 
gagged, tied up and kept alive 
while they were sexually abused. 
They were mutilated and dis- 
membered before being buried 
at 25 Cromwell Street. 

Mrs Halliday. 58. said she 
moved into 1 1 Cromwell Street 
in October. 198S, and met Mr 
West who came to do some re- 
pairs. He knew she was a lesbian 


and invited her round to meet 
his wife. At the Wests home she 
was shown pornographic videos 
until Mrs West joined them. 

Mrs Halliday said that “there 
we re no niceties, no formalities 
at air' and that Mrs West un- 
dressed her and took her to a 
bedroom. Mrs Halliday said a 
sex session involving all three of 
them followed in which she 
was a willing participant 

After Mr West had sex with 
her he left the room for a time 
during which Mrs West “became 
very aggressive and very de- 
manding". grabbing her wrists 
and asking whether she would 
be able to cope with their sex- 
ual demands. 

This was the start of a sexu- 
al relationship which lasted 
several months. Mrs West 
would knock on Mis Haiti day's 
window after she had dropped 
her children off at school at 


In it a girl was tied to a bed, 
whipped and a man forcibly had 
sex with her.' 

Mis Halliday said that when 
she bad sex with the Wests 
“more often than not I had my 
hands bed and my feet were tied 
and Rose West would sit across 
me and I could not see what was 
going on.” 

She was also blindfolded, 
gagged and tied up with what 
felt like dressing gown cord. 
TVice a pillow was put over her 
face and Mr West punched her 
on one occasion. 4 It got more 


3 was very] 
i flame. Yo 


9am. Mrs Halliday would then 
go round to number 25 for an 


all morning sex session. 

Mrs Halliday got to know the 
West's children and broke tfown 
as sbe told the court that the cel- 
lar where the remains of five vic- 
tims were discovered was later 
used as the children's bedroom. 

She said: “They had the lit- 
tle children sleeping above the 
bodies in Cromwell Street and 
1 find that absolutely..." Sbe 
could not complete the sentence 
but after pausing added: “They 
let them sleep on top of them." 

Mrs Halliday bad sex with 
Mrs West alone and with both 
she and her husband with 
pornographic videos featuring 
bondage and sadism r unning . 
The videos were amateur and 
she recognised a bedroom at 25 
Cromwell Street in one of them. 



Kathryn HalDday: blindfolded 


and more violent,” she said. 
"They wanted me to do more 
and more all the time. They 
pushed me beyond my person- 
al limits and when they began 
to hurt me bodily I began to 
ease off going there because of 
the physical pain they were 
causing me." 

Asked by Brian Leveson, 
QC, for the prosecution, why 
she had gone back. Mrs Halli- 
day replied: “At the time 1 was 
very, low, I was very vulnerable. 


like a moth to a flame. You get 
burnt but the moth does come 
back until the flame singes its 

S and it can fly no more. I 
this is what happened, 1 
could not take anymore." 

On one occasion Mrs HaUi- 
day said she was taken to an- 
other bedroom where there 
were whips and where she was 
shown a suitcase which con- 
tained a selection of blade rub- 
berised suits and masks, some 
with no nose holes. These were 
creased and had dearly been 
used. Sbe said: Twas frightened 
and I never ever went back into 
that room _ I realised that I was 
getting into something way over 
my head and way out of my 
depth and 1 wanted none of it" 
Mrs HaUiday, who admitted 
receiving £8,000 from the Sun- 
day AGrmr for her story, said that 
her relationship with the Wests 
ended and she left Cromwell 
Street in June, 1989. 

Earlier a former boyfriend of 
Anne Marie, Mr West’s daugh- 
ter by his first wife, told the court 
that he had heard a ghi scream- 
ing in the night when he once 
stayed at 25 Cromwell Street. 
Erwin Marschall said: U 1 
thought I heard some rustling 
around and then 1 heard a. 
scream of some sort." He added 
that it sounded as though a girl 
was saying “no, no, please", and 
when he asked about it later he 
was told that Heather West 
was having nightmares. 

Jayne Haxner, a former 
lodger at 25 Cromwell Street 
told the jury of eight men and 
four women that she heard 
girls screaming and shouting 
“stop it daddy" in the cellar. 
Arthur Dobbs, who paid Mrs 


W^£10 a time for sex, said that 
she told him that Mr West hod 
been having sex with the chil- 
dren. Later he rang soda] ser- 
vices and told them this but 
refused to give his name. 

A series of witnesses yester- 
day said that Mr and Mrs West 
had given various explanations 
for the disappearance of 
Heather who vanished, aged 16, 
in 1987. 

Mr Marschall said that Mis 
West told him that Heather had 
become uncontrollable, had 
run away from home and that 
they had informed the police. 
He said: “She did not seem to 
be too much bothered.” 

Ronald Harrison, a friend of 
the Wests was told that Heather 
had injured the younger chil- 
dren while babysitting and had 
* - “a good 


run off after being given 
hiding" by Mrs. West 

The Wests said that she tele- 
phoned them regularly but re- 
fused to give them her address. 

Margretta Dix, a neighbour, 
said that Mrs West told hen “I 
am not bothered if she is dead 
or alive, she has made her bed 
and she must tie on it." Mrs 
West admitted to her that she 
bad not made any inquiries 
about her daughter. 

Linda Tonks, whose daugh- 
ter was a girlfriend of the West’s 
son, said Mrs West told her sbe 
and her husband had gone 
shopping one day and when 
they returned Heather and all 
her possessions had gone. 

Aim Knight, a neighbour, 
said that when she asked about 
Heather she was told that die 
bad been having a lesbian re- 
lationship and had gone to 
Wdes to live with a woman. 

The trial continues today. 



Missing daughter Heather West, found buried under patio 


A combative 


Michael Howard, master of escapes 


climber of the 
greasy pole 


Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, has had a remarkable 
and relatively short ■ political 
career, during which he has 
risen to one of the great offices 
of state, despite responsibility 
for a series of unpopular poli- 
ties and legal setbacks. 

He was elected to the Com- 
mons in 1983, and became a 
minister two years later, quick- 
ly making a reputation for him- 
self as a sure-footed 
parliamentaty performer. A 
barrister, like Tony Blair, who 
entered Parliament at the same 
time, he soon found himself re- 
sponsible for two of the most 
controversial policies of the 
third Thatcher term. Lhe poll tax 
and water privatisation. 

Professor David Butler, in his 
analysis of the poll tax, “Failure 
in British Government", de- 
scribed him as: “a combative de- 
bater with a penchant for the 
sarcastic one-liner {who] owed 
his promotion to the Cabinet in 
1990 to his skills at the despatch 
box in the Commons, exhibit- 
ed to good effect in defending 
the two most unpopular mea- 
sures of the 1987 Parliament.” 

Previously a pony centrist, he 
also acquired a reputation os a 
Thatcherite right-winger. Once 
in Cabinet as Secretary of State 


Michael Howard has' 
courted controversy 
In a short career, 
says John Rentoul 


for Employment, he confirmed 
his status as a Euro-sceptic by 
pressing John Major not to 
sign the Social Chapter in the 
Maastricht negotiations in 1991. 

The Home Office turned out 
to be the plateau of his career, 
however. He was given the job 
after failing in a fierce behind- 
the-scenes struggle with 
Kenneth Clarke for the Chan- 
cellorship when Mr Major fi- 
nally got round to sacking 
Norman LamonL 

As Home Secretary he was 
brought face to face with his for- 
mer Department of Employ- 
ment shadow, Mr Blair, who 
had just started using a snappy 
slogan proclaiming that Labour 
was “lough on crime and tough 
on the causes of crime". 

Mr Howard quickly discov- 
ered that it was more than 
just a slogan, and found it im- 
possible to fight back against 
an opponent who was develop- 
ing a startling programme 
which would soon take him to 
the Labour Party leadership. 



At the 1993 Tbty party con- 
ference, Mr Howard launched 
his 27-point plan for getting 
“tough on crime”, but was soon 
bagged down in serious oppo- 
sition from the judiciary and the 
House of Lords. To make mat- 


ters worse, he suffered an un- 
precedented series of defeats in 
the courts, which repeatedly 
found that he had exceeded hxs 
powers or contravened Euro- 
pean human rights law. 


Minister’s departure ‘not linked to Lewis’ 


Government sources denied 
the resignation yesterday of 
the Home Office minister, 
Nicholas Baker, was connected 
with the sacking of Derek Lewis 
as head of the prison service, 
writes Colin Brown. 

Mr Baker, 56, was the only 
liberal in a right-wing Home 


Office team, but he insisted his 
departure was due to an illness, 
said by friends to be problem 
with the inner ear. 

“It isn't Lhat serious. I have 
been advised by doctors, if I 
want to get it right, to take an 
extended period of rest from 
ministerial duties," he said. 


“I’m obeying doctors’ orders 
reluctantly but sensibly I think.” 
Mr Baker. MP for Dorset 
North with a majority of 10,080, 
will not be resigning his Com- 
mons seat. Mr Baker has been 
an MP since 1979. He was only 
made junior minister in 1994, af- 
ter serving as a government 


whip since 1989. He was re- 
sponsible for the immigration 
portfolio. That win be taken 
over by Tim Kzrkhope, a junior 
whip, who will in turn be 
replaced by Richard Otlaway, 
the Parliamentary Private Sec- 
retary to Michael Heseltine, the 
deputy Prime Minister. 


Mayhew signals softer 


line on IRA weapons 


D/tfflC^MCKITTRICK 

lr$%g& Correspondent 


TSs taovemment yesterday 
gave rise to speculation that it 
might soften its-jjoafia agm^ 
the de-commissioning of D&r 
weapons fallowing- an Anglo- 
jjrfch ~ ministerial meeting in 

Belfast 

The Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, and the Irish Foreign 
Minister, Dick Spring, both in- 
dicated after their meeting that 
they favoured setting up an 
international commission to 
examine the issue. 


agree on atwin-track approach, 
with a commission working on 
the weapons issue while all 
parties are invited to talks de- 
signed to pave the way for full 


Sir Patrick repeated that the 
stffl favou 


Government stiD favoured the 
stipulation that some IRA 
weaponry should be de -com- 
missioned before Sinn Fein 
could be allowed to enter all- 
party talks. But he left open the 
possibility that the position 
migh t change if a commission 
came up with a better idea. 

Both governments appear to 


endorsed byFrest- 
dent Oin ton’s national security 
advisor, Anthony Late, who was 
in London fra- talks with Sir 
Patrick and with the Foreign 
Secretary, Malcolm Rificmd. 

Sinn Fein last nigh t called on 
the Government to call all- 
party talks without precondi- 
tions. Party chairman Mitchell 
McLaughlin said: “Sinn Fein is 

situation forward in this con- 
text” He described the de- 
mand for a surrender of IRA 
weapons as unrealistic and un- 
attainable. 

Sir Patrick said after yester- 
day’s meeting that as far as the 
government was concerned, 
de-commissioning was the only 
way of achieving the necessary 


confidence for talks. But he 
added: “It is theoretically pos- 
able that a commission ought 
find some other means by which 
the necessary confidence can be 
generated. If that is the case - 
and we can’t see it at the mo- 
ment - then we would want to 
look at that very dosely." . . 

Opinion was divided last 
night on. whether this amount- 
ed to a slightly less stark than 
usual presentation of the Gov- 
ernment’s position, or whether 
it represented the first step away 
from the stipulation. 

Republicans have already 
made dear that if an interna- 
tional commission was simply 
“an arms collection agency” 
they would not cooperate. 

Mr Spring said a formal an- 
nouncement of the establish- 
ment of a commission had not 
been made because more work 
needed to be done by officials. 
But he was hopeful talks would 
get under way “sooner rather 
than later “ 


PC charged with murder 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 


A police officer has for the first 
time been charged with murder 
for an offence allegedly com- 
mitted while on duty, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

PC Patrick Hodgson, 48, a 
member of Scotland Yard's 
firearms unit, was charged with 
murdering David Ewin, 38, a 
suspected car thief who was shot 
earlier this year in south-west 
London. 

The action, brought yesterday 
by the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice following a police inquiry. 
In previous cases where on-duty 
ucers have been charged in 
connection with a death, officers 
have faced trial for manslaugh- 


ter. Officers are allowed to use 
“reasonable force” in carrying 
out their work. 

The only police officers pre- 
viously to be charged for mur- 
der were for domestic offences 
unconnected with their police 
duties. 

The shooting allegedly hap- 
pened on 28 February when 
three officers in an armed re- 
sponse vehicle on patrol in the 


formance Toyota car, that 
been reportedly stolen. 

In the incident that followed 
Mr Ewin, of Roehampton, 
south-west London, was shot 
twice in the chest He under- 
went emergency surgery for 
stomach wounds but died in 
hospital on 16 March. 


The decision to prosecute was 
taken by the Grown Prosecution 
Service after the shooting was 
investigated by a team of de- 
tectives from the Metropolitan 
Police’s complaints investigation 
bureau, led by Detective Su- 
perintendent Aidan Thome 
and supervised by the Police 
Complaints Authority. 

A report had been submitted 
to. the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice in early July. 

As usual for an officer facing 
charges, the Police Federation 
will provide Constable Hodgson 
with legal assistance. 

PC Hodgson, who is single 
and based at Old Street, east 
London, was bailed to appear 
before Bow Street magistrates’ 
court on 28 November. 


IN BRIEF 


Water Anns Sedge 

to plug pipe leaks 

Water companies yesterday 
committed themselves to ma- 
jor investment" over the rtexl 10 
years to reduce water pip*- leaks 
after intense public cnticism of 
supply management during this 
summer's heatwave. > 

Nicholas Wood, chairman of 
the Water Services Associa- 
tion, which represents all the 10 
water companies, promised that 
the industry would be giving a 
“higher priority to leakage man- 
agement." The move follows a 
rail by Labour's environment 
spokesman, Frank Dobson, for 
government action over leaking 

water pipes. 

■More than 1,000 customers 
are to lake North West Whler 
to court, claiming that conta- 
minated water from a purifying 

plant on Merseyside made them 

flLThe company said it would be 
“vigorously any allegation that 
customers were made U1 as a re- 
sult of drinking water". 


Baby snatched 

Two men fled with a “very 
small amount of cash" after 
snatching a four-month-old 
baby girl in South Shields, Tyne 
and Wsar, holding a knife to her 
throat and threatening to injure 
her unless her 29-year-old 
mother handed over her purse. 
Northumbria Police later 
arrested one man. 


Blast victim dies 


A teenager has died in hospi- 
tal four days after she and 
three friends were injured in a 
house explosion while babysit- 
ting. Patricia Marie Dry den. 15. 
from Blyth,- Northumberland, 
suffered 25 per cent bums in the 
blast which is is thought to 
have occurred when butane gas 
from up to 10 lighter fuel can- 
isters ignited in a bedroom. 


Damage charge 

Magistrates remanded Dennis 
Trfmby, 50, of North Epd, 
Portsmouth, on bail on condi- 
tion that he does not enter the 
premises of a local engineering 
company, when he appeared in 
court charged with criminal 
damage. Earlier, four lorries 
and a van were smashed when 
£500,000 damage was caused at 
Vanguard engineering depot. 


Hijack arrests 

Suffolk Police are questioning 
three men arrested in connec- 
tion with the hijack of a lorry 
driver near Bury St Edmunds. 
The man was later dumped in 
a village in Cambridgeshire. 

Wilde tribute 


A stained glass window is to be 
unveiled in Dublin to mark the 
141st anniversary of the birth of 
the writer Oscar Wilde, one of 
the tily's most famous sons. 

New moderator 


The next moderator of the free 
Church of Scotland will be the 
Rev John Mclndoe, 61, a min- 
ister in London. He was chosen 
as Moderator Designate at a 
meeting in Edinburgh and will 
take up his duties at the Gen- 
eral Assembly next May. Yes- 
terday ^ we published a picture of 
the Rev Alex Murdo Macleod. 
die church's moderator in 1994, 
doited as if he were the Rev 
iirdo Alex MacLeod, who 
was moderator until his death 
earlier this week. We apologise 
for the error. 
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;*iuntry life: Government sets out strategy for ensuring economic success and keeping agricultural areas ‘living, working places’ 

Gummer plants seeds for a rural revival 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The area of England covered by 

forest should double io the 
Brat 50 years, from 7.5 per 
cent to 15 per cent, according 
to the most dramatic and imag- 
inative proposal in the Gov- 
ernment's White Paper on 
Rural England, published yes- 

John Gummer, Secrt^aiy of 
State for the Environment, 
told the House of Commons 
that the document “sets out 
how the countryside can con- 
tinue its economic success and 


remain a living, wodringplace , \ 
But the White Paper an- 
nounced no firm new spending 
commitments, and . said volun- 
tary work by country dwellers 
had to be encouraged. 

By 2045, the Government 
wants the proportion of English 
countryside under trees to be 
equal to that in Scotland now- 
This would still be less than in 
Italy, France and Germany. ■ 
It believes this win happen. 

with curreatincentives “snathe 
necessary future changes in the 
European . Union's Common 
Agriculture Policy”. _ 

The Government recognises 


that further reform of the CAP 
« the single most important way 
in Whi ch *hf- HaK itflifs and 


proved. That can only be done 
collectively, with the European 
Commission and the other EU 
member states, and ft wffl prob- 
ably take the rest of the 19 90s. 

Mr Gummer and the Secre- 
tary of State for Agriculture, 
Douglas Hogg, said they want- 
ed the CAFs subsidies nx crop 
and livestock pro<jtactioa to be 
sharply reduced. These are said 
to have encouraged environ - 
in en tally -d extractive fanning 
at a high cost to taxpayer* and 


'at hig h prices to consumers. 

The White Paper makes it 
dear that some of this support 
should be switched' to direct 
tents to farmers in return 
■ thprm managing their land in 
a way which enhances wildlife 
and landscapes. "A substantial 
level of pubfcfundmg _ would 
be justified/ - it says. 

These direct payments al- 
ready exist on a small scale, but 
they are mostly concentrated oo 
these countryside areas which 
are richest in habitats and tra- 
ditional rural landscapes. The 
Government now wants any 
extra "green payments” to 


farmers to apply throughout the 
countryside, including those 
rural areas most degraded by in- 
tensive modem agriculture, 
such as East Angka - if the 
money can be found. 

The White Paper does little 
to heal rural conflicts over 

h mremg It u pheld gristin g mtn- 

m foments to encourage the 
building of state-subsidised 
homes for people on low in- 
comes. But these measures and 

existing funding allow only a few 
hundred low-rent or shared- 
ownership housing association 
homes to be built each year. The 
Government’s own Ratal De- 


velopment Commission esti- 
mated a need for 80,000 be- 
tween 1990 and 1995. 

The White Paper does not 
advocate moves to make it 
harder for affluent city-dwellers 
to buy second country homes or 
to commute from the country- 
side. While it backs balanced 
Tural communities “it is not for 
the Government to determine 
who should live where.** 

Labour’s agriculture spokes- 
man, Dr Gavin Strang said: 
“Under the Conservatives, un- 
employment and crime have 
increased faster in our rural 
areas than elsewhere. Rural 


homelessness has more than 
doubled and low pay is more 
prevalent than in oar towns ... 
the Government has failed our 
rural communities." 

Pressure groups representing 
both conservadonists and de- 
velopers felt the While Paper 
presented a good analysis of the 
major rural conflicts and threats 
but had done almost nothing to 
resolve them. Instead, it 
promises a mass of further con- 
sultation papers and reports. 

The Country Landowners’ 
Association, whose members in- 
clude many wealthy farmers 
and estate owners, gave a 


guarded welcome. “There are 
deregulation points, but we do 
wonder wether they go far 
enough," said policy adviser 
Tony BaOey. The Couritil for [be 
Protection of Rural England 
was worried about a proposal 
that farmland of middling qual- 
ity should be given less protec- 
tion from development m areas 
where there was little low qual- 
ity farmland. 

“It is the ordinary countryside 

which most people care about 
and which is getting it in the 
neck from development," said 
its director, Fiona Reynolds- 
Leading article, page 18 


Earl Soham 




survive 


1 to the 

comer shop for his bread each 
week since be moved to the small 
Suffolk voDage of Earl Soham 47 
yeais ago. The 500-strong village 
was a very different place then: 
few cars rumbled through, most 
of the villagers bad lived there 
all their lives and it was easy to 
reach nearby towns by bus. 

“There are a lot of strangers 
in the village now and we don't 
know half of them,” Mr Pearl, 
72, said. 

Earl Soham Illustrates the 
rural changes that yesterday’s 
White Paper attempts to grap- 
ple with. It has been affected by 
the twin elements accused of 
blighting a centuries-old way of 
He: affluent incomers buying up 
property and making it harder 
for existing residents to afford 
a home, and the growth of out- 
of-town supermarkets putting 
village shops in jeopardy. 

The village fans lost several 
stores, although it still has a gen- 
eral sfo re, a post office, a doctors' 
surgery, a primary school, a vil- 
lage hall, a dnneb and two pubs. 

For the past two years James 
Cook, 18, has worked in John 
Hutton’s batchers shop and gen- 
eral store. He is unusual among 
his oouicmpqrariesm that he has 
stayed in the village of hisbirth. 

“It’s getting harder because , 
the supermarkets are but to de- 
stroy the small man," he said. 
“Most villagers support us be- 
cause they like the personal 
touch. Some newcomers use us, 
some don’t 1 think they are all 
for it but we don’t fit in with 
their life-styles. Supermarkets 
are open all hours." 

One incomer, Jeremy West- 
cott, 39, a solid tor who moved 
from south-west London to 
Dennington a few miles from 
Eari Soham, says he does his bit 
for the rural economy. 

“I stop at the local store, have 
a chat with the local butcher and 
drink in the local pub at lunch 
times,” he said. 


Clare Gamer asks 
residents of a smalt 
Suffolk village how 
life has changed 

Public transport is ooe of 
Earl Soham’s biggest problems. 
It has just one bos a week to Ip- 
swich, the nearest bigtown, and 
only one stopping local sendee. 

Of the government's recom- 
mendation that parish councils 
should be given more power over 

c ommunit y t ranspor t, N orman 

Woodcock, chairman of the PC, 
said: “In the pastwehave found 
that the actual take-up for car- 
sharing schemes hasn’tmatched 
what was on offer. However, 
there is a definite need for a post- 
office van facility to Bmnlmg- 
ham, our nearest town.” 

Bruce Hmtou, 53, has farmed 
in Eari Soham for more than 25 
years and while he continues to 
care for 900 acres of arable land 
he has converted redundant 
agriadtnialbnildingsmtobus- 
ness premises for tenants as di- 
verse as a solicitor, a journalist, 
a timber importer and a home- 
delivery pizza service.' 

Mr Hmtoo attributes Eari 
Soham’ssurvival as a rural com- 
munfty to die foot fliht it has both 
employment and ; affordable 
bousing. Suffolk HeritageHous- 
ing Association has taken over 
32 council homes, and has also 
built houses and a Uock of flats. 

If there is one thing that 
.Mights village fife more than any 
other it is traffic. Huge lorries 
hurtle through and residents 
fear Eari Soham’s main street, 
the A1 120, will be turned into 
a major cross-country route. 

Eileen Barker, 82, paused 
from hex gardening and leaned 
on. her stoats. “I’ve lived here 
for 37 yeais. It's a different life 
now, tot it’s stiD a good com- 
munity,” she said. “The only 
thing is the traffic... These huge 
lorries were oeverhere before." 



Local flavour: Earl Soham, still supplied byJohn Hutton’s shop. Other survivors are the post office, doctors' surgery, primary school, village hall, church and two pubs Photograph: Dillon Bryden 


Parish pump: life for the country dweller 


. *59 p^riertt of pa/isbes havB a permanent shop and;57 per 

•'48 per pent have a slate school of some sort : 

•17 percerfthavea permanently based GP 
•41 per cent have a cburcft or chapel with a resident 
minister V 

'•‘.71: per cent have a viflags has or txjmrmmrty centre 
*87 ppr cent have a bus service; 29 per cent have a daily 
service aid 36 per cent, report a six-days-aweek service 
•2 per cent have a permanent^ staffed police station 
' ■ 70 per cent have a pub 


New businesses for old farms 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Measures to help small busi- 
nesses get planning permission 
for development in the coun- 
tryside are proposed in the 
Whitepaper. 

One proposal is to favour the 
conversion of old farm buildings 
into business premises rather 
than homes , most of which are 
bought by incoming town 


dwellers. The Government pro- 
poses that local councils, which 
grant planning permission for 
the conversions, should have 
more freedom to prefer busi- 
ness over residential uses for 
disused barns and outhouses. A 
consultation document will 
soon be issued. 

According to a survey by the 
Council for the Protection of 
Rural England, the great ma- 


jority of conversions are to 
housing - and that contributes 
to a suburban, “dormitory" 
countryside full of commuters 
or retired people. 

Another proposal is to give 
local planners a new weapon in 
their armoury of controls on de- 
velopment in the countryside - 
rural business use. When plan- 
ning permission is granted, it 
covers a specified use of the site 


- for retail, housing, offices or 
industry - which can continue 
indefinitely. But councils are 
sometimes reluctant to grant 
planning permission for uses 
“which they fear might intensify 
beyond what is appropriate for 
a rural location”, says the White 
Paper. A new rural business cat- 
egory could allow them to set 
down conditions permanently 
preserving the area's character. 


‘Telegraph’ delay on succession 



Outsider: Andrew Neil may 
land editor-in-chief role 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Britain's highest selling brood- 
sheet, the Daily Iblegraph, re- 
mained rudderless last night as 
a fourth deadline for the ap- 
pointment of a new editor 
passed without a decision. 

Fleet Street had been steel- 
ing itself for puffs of White 
smoke to seep from the 12th 
floor of the Canary Wharf tow- 
er yesterday afternoon. But as 
the paper went to press, Con- 
rad Black, chairman of the 
. Tfelegraph group, had failed to 
announce a replacement for 
Max Hastings, who resigned 
nearly three weeks ago. 

Industry observers are in- 
terpreting the time ft has tak- 


en to fill the editor's chair as 
confirmation of the turmoil 
into whkh"Mr Hastings's shock 
resignation has thrown Mr 
Black and his i 

Sources dose to 1 
confirmed last ni gh* that An- 
drew Neil, former editor of the 
Sunday Times, was offered the 
job by Mr Black after Mr Hast- 
ings quit However, Mr Neil is 
understood to have insisted on 
continuing his' lucrative radio 
arid television activities. 

Mr Black is believed to have 
then offered Mr Neil the role 
of editor-in-chief of both the 
Daily and Sunday Telegraph, al- 
lowing Mr Nefl to carry on his 
outride work. Dominic Lawson, 
the editor of the Spectator, 


would then have taken over the 
day-to-day running of the Dai- 
ly Telegraph. 

According to a well-placed 
source, Mr Black “someone 
with an obsession in more than 
just the Catholic church and the 
Tbry party”. Observers will see 
the latter comment as a refer- 
ence to the candidacy of 
Charles Moore, the right-wing 
editor of the Sunday Telegraph. 

Mr Moore, who ft seen as the 
most obvious internal successor 
to Mr Hastings, told his staff 
yesterday morning that he un- 
derstood Mr Neil would not be 
made editor of the dafly paper. 

Telegraph staff now expect a 
final decision by the end of the 
week. 



Insider: Charles Moore, 

favoured Internal candidate 


Upgraded results for 20,000 
after ‘too harsh’ marking 


BY FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Almost 20,000 pupils have had 
their marks from this year's na- 
tional curriculum tests in Eng- 
lish upgraded after complaints 
that they were treated too 
harshly. 

Schools all over the country 
have been told their 14-year-old 
pupils did better than the orig- 
inal marks indicated. A total of 
900 schools had complained 
about the tests. 440 of which had 
demanded that all pupils’ papers 
should be remarked. 

Last night the controversial 
tests, which were boycotted by 


teachers for three years before 
the government appointed the 
exam boards to mark them, 
■were the subject of a dispute 
over what went wrong. 

Officials at the School Cur- 
riculum and Assessment Au- 
thority, which oversaw the tests, 
stressed that with 2^00 exam- 
iners marking them for the first 
time this year there were bound 
to be hitches. The exam boards, 
meanwhile, blamed mark 
schemes set by SCAA. 

One in seven secondary 
schools had complained that 
their pupils’ marks were wrong 
after receiving papers back for 
checking. One-firth of the pa- 


pers which were remarked were 
found to be wrong, leading to 
3 per cent of the 640,000 pupils 
who took the tests in May re- 
ceiving better grades. By com- 
parison, just 0.1 per cent of 
science and mathematics papers 
had to he upgraded. 

Exam officials have written to 
schools and promised to make 
changes to prevent a repetition 
of the problem next year. 

David Hawker, assistant chief 
executive of the SCAA, said: 
“We are not complacent about 
the situation, but l still do not 
regard ft as a fiasco. I regard it 
as a problem and we are doing 
what we can to sort it out." 
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Showbusiness fraud: Six years for personal accountant who hived off musician’s!^ > 

Sting's adviser P 

jailed for £6m 0 

theft from star 
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Bad company: The jailed accountant Keith Moore 


MARY BRAID 

The showbusiness accountant 
Keith Moore was jailed for six 
years yesterday for stealing f6m 
from the rock superstar Sting. 

Moore, 51, Sting’s financial 
adviser for 15 years, lost £4.8m 
in a series of investments the 
star knew nothing about, in- 
dueling a chain of Indian restau- 
rants in Australia, a scheme to 
convert Russian military aircraft 
into passenger jumbos and the 
development of an ecological- 
ly friendly gearbox. The rest be 
used to twice stave off person- 
al bankruptcy. 

Moore, whose clients also in- 
ducted Queen and Big Country, 
stood ramrod straight in the 
dock at Southwark Crown 
Court after a four-week trial and 
an overnight wait for the verdict 
Judge Gerald Butler QC said he 
had deceived those who trust- 
ed him by siphoning off mon- 
ey from Sting's accounts with 


Coutts Bank into a Bank of 
Scotland account Sting did not 
know existed. 

Coutts, which Sting claimed 
never had a mandate to allow 
Moore to withdraw the stolen 
millions, has since reimbursed 
£4.8m with interest. 

Yesterday the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants said 
Moore had been “automati- 
cally'’ struck off in April last year 
after he became bankrupt and 
revealed that be had been dis- 
ciplined three times between 
1979 and 1986 for profession- 
al misconduct after clients 
lodged complaints against him. 

Yesterday, a spokesman for 

it was all over" but refused to 
comment on whether he had 
been aware of the previous dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Ian Grant, Big Country’s 
manager, said that dealing with 
Moore “became a complete 
ni ghtmare 1 "- He had refused to 
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hand over the band's records 
and accounts after it challenged 
his fees. “He tried to take a lot 
of the financial control out of 
my jurisdiction and set up a 
complicated tax structure with 
a web of companies, all of 
which generated huge fees for 
himself;" said Mr Grant 

As Moore was taken down 

Santrwh Ranger , hiS girlfriend, 
collapsed sobbing. 

On Monday, before the jury 
retired, the judge joked that 
even he had heard of Sting, who 
first rocketed to fame in the late 

1970s with the band the Police. 
But he asked jurors to treat the 
star like anyone else. 

But the alleged theft of £6m 
from Gordon Matthew Sumn- 
er, -the working-class boy and 
former primary teacher who 
made ft big time, was never go- 
ing to be ordinary. Before the 

^^nberswereasfceJff^^had 

ever been members of Sting or 
Police fan dubs. Sting might 
have been a little disappointed 

- no one spoke up. 

The fact that £6m went miss- 
ing without the star noticing, 
until an anonymous tip-off; 
rather singled out the story. The 
court was told Sting was too 
busy touring and making 
records to realise the money was 

tniwing- 

And from the seaweed m&k 
shake that Moore claimed Sting 
offered him during a meeting at 
his Malibu home to the ease 
with which the star sighed his 
name to a £690,000 cheque, 
there were constant re minder s 
of lavish wealth and superstar 
status to ease the tedium of 
detailed accounts and compli- 
cated bank transfers. 

The appearance of Sting 
drewthe biggest audience. But 
there was fittte rock'n'roll about 
the star, in his businessman's 
grey soil, when he took the 
stand, looking ill at ease for a 
man who regularly performs 
before crowds of IqOJXX). 

But the trappings were still - 
there. In the public gallery he 
was watched by his entourage 

— complete with bodyguards — 
sitting near a wild-haired man 
who turned up most days, oc- 
casionally sporting a “Keith 
Moore is innocent” badge. 




Star billing: The rock singer Sting, who flailed to miss £6m Photograph: Herbie Knott 


Sting claimed that his finan- 
cial system -designed by Moore 
- involved 108 accounts and was 
“hard to get a handle on”. 
When he raid he did not have 
the time to pore over the details 
of his finances, Moore's defence 
tried to malm something of the 
star’s A-levd in economics and 
his previous employment with 
the Inland Revenue. “You can’t 
have somebody at the Inland 
Revenue who is horrified by 
financial documents,** said 
Nicholas Parnell QC, the de- 
fence counsel. There was laugh- 
ter in court when Sting replied 
that might have had some bear- 
ing on his short career as a 
taxman. 


Later he denied he had giv- 
en Moore the £670,000 cheque 
to pay off the accountant’s tax 
bill. “I’m a generous man,” he 
said. “But not that generous." 

Sting insisted Moore had 
told him the cheque was for the 
star’s own tax - since he had 
paid over jE20m to the taxman 
he did not qnezy the sum. He 
added that had Moore told 
him he needed the money to 
pay his own tax alarm bells 
would have rung. “If he couldn't 
do his own, how could he do 
mine,*' he said. 

In court there was some ev- 
idence that Moore, middle- 
aged and straight, had seen his 
position as a guarantee of a slice 


of the rock'n'roll action. Re- 
putedly earning £800,000 a year, 

he was given to his own lavish 
gestures. At Sting’s 40th birth- 
day party he presented his client 
with a small token of his ap- 
preciation - a Jaguar XJS. 

There were a couple of won- 
derful cameo roles. Thidie 
Styler, Sting's wife, pregnant 
with their fourth child, ex- 
plained why she never as much 
as peeked at her husband's nu- 
merous bank statements. 

When Sting had left his first 
wife, Ms Styler, a producer and 
documentary maker, said she 
was wounded by suggestions 
that she married him for his 
money 
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Following the trial of his ac- 
countant, Keith Moore, Sting 
will probably be forever known 
as the superstar who was 
fleeced of £6m and was too rich 
to notice. 

Such an oversight - even 
over a period of four years - as- 
tounds the man in the street. 
But not all those involved in the 
business side of rock and ro0 are 
as shocked by the story. While 
one leading music industry ac- 
countant said he was “quite 
frankly flabbergasted” that 
Sting and his other dose ad- 
visers - his manager. Miles 
Copeland, and lawyer, Christo- 
pher Burley - failed to spot the 
huge fraud, others in the in- 


Keeping tabs on the millions can be hard 
for a rock megastar. Mary Braid reports 


countancy firm, after John 
Goldriug, a partner, resigned 
following “apparent financial ir- 
regularities’’ believed to in- 
volve £2m- The rock star Robert 
Palmer was among the clients 
who were reported to have lost 
money. 

Six months earlier, an inves- 
tigation - still ongoing - was 


“This could happen remark- 
ably easily,” said Ed Bicknell, 
manager of the similarly rich 
and successful rock group Dire 
Straits. “It doesn’t surprise me 
I at alL What does surprise me is 
that ft doesn't happen more 
often.” 

Just how often it does hap- 
pen is difficult to gauge. Scan- 
dals do occasionally blow up. 
Last December, operations 
were suspended for two weeks 
at Casson Beckman, an ac- 


Ik 



launched into the showbusi- 
ness accountants Stainton 
Shafto, reportedly involving 
£6m belonging to Rick Wight 
of Pink Floyd 

But often clients and ac- 
countancy companies are both 
keen to hush things up, partic- 
ularly if the money is fully re- 
covered and criminality looks 
hard to prove -- and it often is. 
The Metropolitan Police were 
delighted yesterday by the suc- 
cess of an “extremely complex ' 
and protracted” Inquiry that in- 
volved a team of forensic ac- 
countants and litigation 
solicitors sifting through 17 
years of financial records. 

Mr Bicknell said the four- 
week trial gave a rare insight 
into the complexity of music in- 
dustry finance ana the burdens 


Robert Palmer: Another 
star said to have lost cash 


viousiy had little interest or ex- 
perience of business, and are 
too busy making money and 
touring to develop expertise. 

In court Sting described bow. 
almost overnight, he went from 
£16-a-week benefit to head a 


multi -million -pound multina- 
tional corporation. He said that 
he had 47 different accounts re- 
lating to his solo career and 108 
in toiaL His annual earnings 
have been estimated at £7m. 

Mr Bicknell described how, 
as stars perform live across the 
globe for months on end, mon- 
ey pours in from record and 
publishing royalties and ticket 
sales and merchandising, often 
long after it was earned. It 
floods out again in taxes and 
huge touring costs. 

“The situation is very fluid,” 
he insisted. “When artists say 
they don't know what they are 
worth they are telling the truth." 

But a music industry ac- 
countant was dissatisfied with 
the analysis. “I’m surprised 
Sting isn't more sophisticated af- 
ter aD these years,” he said. 
“You might not notice the odd 
£100,000 going missing but this 
is a huge sum even over four 
years. Where were his lawyer 
and manager? They usually 
work very closely with the ac- 
countant and the artist. 

“I can't understand why he 
had so many accounts or why he 
appears to have had such a poor 
handle on his affairs.” 
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news 


Maxwell’s son ‘in 


plot over firing 


of ex-minister’ 



JOHN WILLCOCK 

Financial Correspondent 


The Maxwell Trial 


Kevin Maxwell revealed in 
court yesterday that the former 
Tory Cabinet- minister, Peter 
Whiker, was about to succeed 
his father as chairman of 
Maxwell Communications Cor- 
poration (MCC) when the late 
tycoon sacked him on a whim, 
forcing Kevin to concoct acov- 
er story. 

Kevin asked Mr Walker, now 
Lord Whiter, to help him hatch 
a plot to fool the outside world 
into believing that be had re- 
signed, rather than been sacked 
by Robert Maxwell, because of 
concerns over the way it would 
be viewed in the City, the jury 
at the Old Bailey was told 

Lord Walker left MCC in 
September 1991 after six 
months’ work as non-executive 
director with a £150,000 payoff 
and a Mercedes car. 

. Kevin, Robert Maxwell’s 
youngest son, revealed in his 
second tty of giving evidence 
in the 19-week-old tnal that his 
father was “an investment man- 
ager of one” 

. The media magnate bought 
and sold shares and moved as- 
sets between his public and 



funds without reference to any- 
one else, the court heard 
But fellow directors, trustees 
and auditors did not object to 
this because he was so success- 


me to his office and said he 
quite simply had changed his 
mind and was not going to 
continue with the appointment 
of Peter Walker. 

“He said he had reflected on 
his decision, that he had been 
rash and that he had not prop- 
erly considered He said he 
was damned if he handed over 
the stewardship of the compa- 
ny to an outsider who had not 
contributed to its growth and 
had no publishing background 

“1 realised that this would 
have a substantia] impact on the 
public impression of MCC.” 

He described how he sought 
Sir Michael’s advice on how to 
deal with his father's change of 
mind. The stockbroker told 
Kevin there would have to be 
a peg for public consumption of 
the move so it was not seen as 
a “mercurial decision by my fa- 
ther”. 

The Maxwells met Lord- 
Walker and agreed that be 


fni in pulling off deals which 
were of financial benefit to the 
funds and other companies. 

Kevin said the appointment 
of Lord Wfeiker came about 
when plans to float Mirror 
Group Newsp a pers were raised 

A stockbroker. Sir Michael 
Richardson, then chairman of 
stockbrokers Smith New Court, 
advised Robert Maxwell it 
would be better if the City and 
the public saw him concentrat- 
ing on his newspaper interests. 

A new chairman would be 
needed for MCC and Lord 
Whlker was appointed a non-ex- 



would resign his non-executive 
directorship and announce that 
he was no longer to become 
chairman because he regarded 
MCC as . a largely American 
company. 

Lord 9Vhlker wrote a letter to 
Kevin in which he stated that he 
believed that as 90 per cent of 
MCC*s profits were generated 
in America by companies such 
as publishers Macmillan and 
language book specialist Berlitz, 
the American side of the oper- 
ation should be demerged and 
run from the United States. 

Lord Vfelker wrote that the 
residue of MCC would be too 
small to interest him and that 
he had no intention of firing in 
the. US. This was the reason be 
did not wish to. become chair- 
man of MCC the court heard. 

Kevin told the court; “The 
letter provided the peg, but the 
letter does not reflect the real- 
ity that he was basically fired.” 

Alim Jones QC, Kevin’s 
counsel, asked him whai view 
the Maxwell pension fund 
trustees took of the tycoon’s 
handling of pension assets. 

One pension fund trustee 
indicated to an auditor they 
were aware the publisher was 
using fund assets for his own 
businesses, but added: “If a 
horse is winning, you don’t 
break its leg.” 

Kevin said his father’s prac- 
tice of taking decisions on his 
own was “seen as normal”. 

Mr Jones asked him: “Did 
anybody, whether solicitors, au- 
ditors, compliance officers or 
non-executive directors, ever i 
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Heart of oak: National Trust warden Paul Camp enjoying the sights and sounds of Homer Wood, west Somerset, which was yesterday declared a 
National Nature Reserve. The wood contains some of Britain’s finest ancient oaks and is home to a large herd of red deer Photograph: Marc Hill 


Triad gangs recruiting in schools 


JOHN MCKIE and 
JASON BENNETTD 


if* 


suggest to you that you had a 
conflict of Interest between 


ecutive director in April 1991 
with a view to taking the chair- 


with a view to taking the chair- 
man’s seat shortly. 

Kevin said: “My father called 


i 


Lord Wallcen Sacked on a 
wtihn by Robert Maxwell 


conflict of interest between 
your duties as a director of pub- 
lic companies, pension funds 
and private ride companies?” 
Kevin replied: “No.” 

Kevin denies conspiring with 
his father to defraud using 5.4 
million shares in the Scitex 
Corporation, an Israeli com- 
pany. Kevin, his brother fan and 
a former Maxwell executive, 
Lany Trachtenberg, all deny 
conspiracy to defraud using 25 
million shares in another Israeli 
compary, leva Pharmaceuticals, 
The trial continues today. 


A police inquiry is being set up 
after a growing number of 
reports that Chinese “Triad” 
gangsters are infiltrating schools 
to recruit uew members. 

The problem has been iden- 
tified in a number of schools in 
south London. Police have ev- 
idence that the lHads have 
been successful in drawing in at 
least two dozen teenagers into 
crime. They are also investi- 
gafing reports from children that 
dozens more have joined up 
with die Triads and some have 
extorted money from fellow 
pupils. 

The Metropolitan force's 
Chinese inteDigniice unit, which 
was alerted to the problem sev- 
eral months ago, win today hold 
a meeting with police yonth and 
community officers to discuss 
bow to tackle the issue. They are 
concerned that the four Triad 
societies based in Britain may 
be copying tactics used. by 


groups in Hong Kong, where 
schools are considered one of 
the key areas for recruitment. 

The Scotland Yard unit has 
found that 20 members of a 
gang in Croydon, south London, 
aged from 13 to 15, were 
recruited by Triads through 
Chinese youngsters. The 
teenagers, both black and white, 
have been filmed in central 
London’s Chinatown. 

Some children have report- 
ed that the recruitment has 
stretched much further and 
pupils at south London schools 
in Lambeth, Lewisham and 
Croydon are involved. 

Head teachers in Croydon 
are to discuss the issue at their 
monthly meeting. Bill Whit- 
marsh, head of St Mary’s Ro- 
man Catholic school in west 
Croydon, said: “Evidence of 
gang existence atalcw level was 
noticed in this school four 
months ago when action was 
taken over^a dozen boys, their 
parents were informed and 
pupils were warned to let their 
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St Mary’s school, Croydon: ‘Action over a dozen boys’ 


parents and teachers know if 
they had any information. Since 
then there has been no evidence 
of activity in this school. 

“The police say that the num- 
bers are between 50 and 150 for 
the whole of the borough.” 

Pupils outside the school 
yesterday were reluctant to 


comment but one 12-year-old 
said: “There have been quite a 
lot of fights, as many as three a 
week. I have a friend that gets 
beaten up and he’s frightened." 
Another boy said; “A boy in my 
class got beaten up but he 
doesn't like speaking about it 
because he’s scared of them." 


There are an estimated 200 
hardcore Triad members in 
Britain who are involved in 
crimes such as extortion, gam- 
bling, vice, counterfeiting and 
illegal immigration. They 
operate in Chinese communi- 
ties, particularly in Manchester, 
Glasgow and London. 

Detective Inspector Andrew 
Rennison. head of Scotland 
Yard's Chinese intelligence unit, 
said: “The pattern in Hong 
Kong is that youngsters get 
sucked into Triad societies. 
They get them involved in an 
apparently harmless youth or- 
ganisation but they gradually 
take part in crime which can lat- 
er be used to blackmail them." 

He said the group believed to 
be responsible for the activity in 
Croydon are the Wo Shing Wo 
society, based in London’s Chi- 
natown. Mr Rennison said their 


influence has dropped recent- 
ly. “They have had problems re- 


ly. “They have had problems re- 
cruhing’ and using teenagers 
could be atactic they are now 
using,” he said. 
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news 


Youngsters on the streets: Charity urges change of approach as police report rise in number prosecuted and cautioned Jor sol' g 

Child prostitutes ‘in need of protection 

^ ^ A 0 f the age of 18 can be cau- 
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GLENDA COOPER 

Child prostitutes should be pro- 
tected rather than prosecuted, 
a Church of England charity 
said yesterday. 

The Children's Society said 
the number of girls involved was 
steadily increasing and it urged 
police and social services to do 
more to help them. Launching 
its report. The Game S Up: Re- 
defining Child Prostitution, the 


society said that between 1989 
and 1993 nearly 1,500 convic- 
tions were secured against those 
under IS for offences relating 
to prostitution. In the same pe- 
riod, 1,800 cautions were issued. 

The number of cautions is- 
sued to gills between the ages 
of 10 and 16 went up by 50 per 
cent and convictions for this age 
group increased by 10 per cent. 
The problem is concentrated in 
four areas - London, Greater 


Manchester, West Midlands 
and Vfest Yorkshire -which ac- 
count for 70 per cent erf cautions 
and 75 per cent of convictions. 

The problem is not restrict- 
ed to older teenagers. One 10- 
year-old girl received a caution, 
four convictions were secured 
against 12-year-old girls and two 
against 14-year-old boys. 

The Channel 4 programme 
DbpaKhes, to be shown tonight, 
has conducted a police survey 


which reveals that “alarming” 
and “wildly disproportionate'’ 
numbers of chila prostitutes are 
from care homes. Between half 
and three-quartets of prostitutes 
under 18 come from homes, de- 
spite the fed that only 1 per cent 
of all children are in care. 

In Bradford, where 74 juve- 
niles have been arrested in the 
past 18 months and a further 50 
have been cautioned, police 
estimate that 75 per cent of the 


cases have involved children in 
care. 

David Harris, a community 
worker in Manchester, told the 
programme: ‘The majority of 
young people we meet working 
the streets come from a care 
background. They have been ex- 
ploited, they have been abused 
They are not used to operating 
in an environment where their 
voice is heard, where they are 
cared for and nurtured." . 
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From crack addiction to 
waiting for dirty old men 
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GLENDA COOPER 

“Lisa was such a vulnerable 
child. She was so easily led. If 
someone said they'd give her 
£20 for doing something she'd 
do it." Lisa's mother had had 
her suspidons for some time 
that her 14-year-otd daughter 
was involved in drugs and pros- 
titution but was powerless: 
“You can’t lock a 1 4-year-old in 
the house.” 

Her daughter explains how 
she got caught up: “When I used 
to do draw] marijuana] with ray 
boyfriend, he'd lace it with 
crack and I got so addicted I'd 
do anything to get iL He gave 
me a couple of shots free but 
then he said I had to earn it." 

“I went out robbing first but 
that got difficult. I didn't want 
to go on the game but I was 
scared of him. He'd beat me up 
and put me in hospitaL And I 
was only bothered about the 
crack." 

Lisa used to stand on the cor- 
ner waiting for “dirty old men". 
Her self-esteem plummeted: 
“1 lost weight and didn't really 
care about my appearance. Be- 




fore that every hair on my head 
had to be perfect." 

Her mother meanwhile was 
“tearing {her] hair out". “When 
my friend told me she saw Lisa 
gerting in cars I didn't want to 
believe it. I wanted to close my 
ears." She asked social services 
“to lock her daughterup for ber 
own safety" but to begin with 
they refused to listen. 

“Soda! services said 'have you 
got proof?'. I said, *do you 
want me to get in the car with 
her?'." Lisa's mother estimates 
it took two months before she 
persuaded social services of 
the “moral danger” her daugh- 
ter was in. 

But that was not the end. lisa 
ran into trouble at the home she 
was placed in, including a severe 
beating at the bands of three 
girls who found out about her 
past: “They dragged me out of 
bed by my hair and started 
shouting 'slag'," she said. 

Social services wanted her to 
go Lo another member of her 
family: “But I didn't want all the 
famil y knowing about l isa and 


her past," said her mother. 
“You’re close to some people 
but not to others." 

She ended up at home, ter- 
rified her ex-boyfriend would 
find her and beat her up again. 

Her mother has nothing but 
contempt for the way the police 
handled the assault on 1-isa- 
“The police wouldn't take the 
assault on Lisa seriously; they 
tried to say it was just a bitchy 
argument They saw her as a 
prostitute." 

But then she is not surprised: 
“You can see from our window 
all the gjrls and the p imps and 
drug dealers. You can tell some 
of the girls don’t want to be 
there and the police aren't 
there to help them. It’s heart- 
breaking, they look as young as 
10. And the police just go past 
them with a loud bailer saying 
‘clear it up girls’.” 

Lisa, now treated by a coun- 
sellor, agrees: “I see the pimps 
now and think. Trow can they do 
that?’. And then I look at the 
gjrls and think, ‘did I look like 
that?'. And I know I did but my 
mum never gave up on me. Not 
everyone’s that lucky." 



Reunited: Lisa, a 14-year-old who spent two months in child prostitution, and her mother in Birmingham 


Photograph: John Potter 
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Truancy ‘six times worse 
than official figures show’ 


JUDITH JUDD . 

Education Editor : ■ •• '•* 

. ; jf / • ' " ‘ _ 

Around 800,909Hddre& play 
truant each year*- sstfrne&tbe' 
Government's official figure, 
according to a survey released 
yesterday. 

Of three, 80,000 hardly go to 
school at all, says the trade 
union Unison, whose members 
include education welfare offi- 
cers. These children spend then- 
days on the streets and are like- 
ly to turn to petty crime, drugs 
and alcohol. They are also in 
danger of sex abuse. 

Thiancy figures compiled by 
the Government are due to be 
released next month. Last year 
they showed that 130,000 chil- 
dren played truant 


■ John Findlay, Unison’s na- 
tional officer, said the figures 
had been compiled from edu- 
cation welfare officers' case- 
loads: “This is a neglected 
scandal with shocking implica- 
tions for schools and the indi- 
viduals concerned,” be said. 

The union suggests that gov- 
ernment figures which give tru- 
ancy as a percentage of half- 
days lost through unauthorised 
absence are “falsely reassuring”. 

Schools are underpressure to 
reduce their figures because 
they want to avoid bad public- 
ity m league tables. They tend 
to mark children’s absence as 
authorised at first Those who 
axe absent for more than four 
weeks may be taken off the reg- 
ister and persistent truants may 


be expelled. Some children may 
be marked up as present at reg- 
istration, but truant later ra- 
the day. 

' Even on the Government 1 s 
figures, Mr Findlay, said, 20 mil- 
lion half-days a year are being 
lost through truancy. 

Truants are also getting 
younger. Although most truants 
are between 13 and 15. growing 
numbers of primary school chil- 
dren are playing truant includ- 
ing some as young as six. 

Rosanna O’Connor, of the 
drugs charity Timing Point 
said: “Our experience is that 
once a child is outside the 
ordinary range of activities they 
are more likely to tum to drugs 
or petty crime.” 

■ are 2,600 educational 


-.welfare officers, a reduction of 
300 in the last four years despite 
-a £I4m initiative to tackle tru- 
nmiy announced by John Patten, 
the focmer Secretary of State for 
Education, in 1993. Each offi- 
cer has a caseload of 300 chil- 
dren- The union wants their 
number doubled. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment said it was up to 
local authorities to deride what 
priority they gave to truancy and 
how many education welfare 
officers they employed. The 
Government had provided sup- 
port for education welfare of- 
ficers’ posts and schemes to 
tackle truancy. “We extrapolate 
our truancy figures in a differ- 
ent way,” he said. 
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Catholic ‘faced 
discrimination’ 


DAVID MCfOTTRfCK 

Ireland Correspondent 

A Catholic woman’s attem 

make inroads into the 

Unionist party has ended in con- 
troversy, with a formal charge 
that the party discriminated 
against her on religious 
grounds. 

Patricia Campbell, who 
worked for several months as a 
Commons research assistant to 
former Ulster Unionist leader, 
James Molypeaux, has fled a re- 


with the Fair Employment Tri- 
bunal. Ms Campbell is a 
Catholic from North Antrim. 

She claimed she was unfair- 
ly treated in not being short-list- 
ed for the post of party public 
relations officer. Ms Campbell, 
30, an Oxford graduate who 
works in market research, yes- 
terday described herself as a 
passionate Unionist. 

She said: “I have stuck my 
neck out by becoming the first 
Catho&ofntyeenerattcffl to be- 
come involved in the Ulster 
Unionist Party. Look at bow 
my pioneering courage has 
been repaid: So much for the 
claim that there is no bar to 


Catholic advancement in the 
party.” 

The UUP general secretary 
Jim Wilson responded: “I am 
aware that Ms Campbell has 
made a complaint, but as cor- 
respondence is being exchanged 
between my office and the par- 
ty solicitors it would be unwise 
to comment farther.” 

Although there is no ban on 
Catholics joining the party. 
Catholic members are ex- 
tremely rare. The party has 
close con n ections with foeOr- 
ange Order, and occasional re- 
marks by its leading members 
have offended Catholics. 

But although Catholic mem- 
bership of the party tends to- 
wards zero, there is evidence 
that many Catholics see eco- 
nomic and other advantages in 
tiie maintenance of the union. 

Ms Campbell filed her dis- 
crimination siit some months 
ago. When David Trimble suc- 
ceeded Mr Molypeaux as par- 
ty leader a month ago she wrote 
an open letter to him in the 
Belfast Telegraph , calling on 
him to sponsor a new organi- 
sation to be known as rathniiw; 
for the Union. She claims Mr 
Trimble has totally ignored her. 


Divorce reform 
given go-ahead 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

The most radical shake-up of 
the divorce laws for a quarter 
of a century will get under way 
after next month's Queen’s 
Speech, contrary to rumours cir- 
culating at Westminster that it 
could be delayed or blocked 

of 


Oashfern, the Lord , 

to scrap fault-based divorces 
and encourage couples to solve 
differences outside court got the 
go-ahead at the most recent 
ministerial committee on 
Queen’s Speeches and future 
legislation - the last such meet- 
ing before the Queen opens the 
new parliamentary session on 15 
November. 

Under White Paper propos- 
als set out by Lord Mackay in 
April, the “quickie” divorce for 
unreasonable behaviour or adul- 
tery wauld be swept away and re- 
placed with a decree after a 
12-month cooling-off period in 
which couples would have to 
agree arrangements for finance s 
and the care of children. At the 
start of the process, the person 
seeking the divorce would have 
to attend a compulsory infor- 


mation session to have the op- 
tions of mediation, marriage 
guidance and legal advice ex- 
plained by a panel of experts. 

The concept of mediation to 
help couples reach compro- 
mises and avoid bitter and cost- 
ly court battles is a key plank of 
the Lord Chancellor's propos- 
als. He also believes the over- 
all philosophy of the package, 
forcing couples to confront 
their differences, would be less 
da maging to children and could 
even save a few marriages. 

But hostile commentaries in 
Tory-sympathising newspapers 
have suggested divorce would 
be made too easy. 

The Law Society, the solici- 
tors’ professional body, is also 
against making the information 
session compulsory and said last 
month that the proposals would 
“invade the privacy of those 
whose marriages break down”. 

The B31 is expected to be one 
of the earliest to be published, 
but the legislation would be im- 
plemented only after a lengthy 
piloting period lo test out local 
information and mediation 
schemes, in an attempt to avoid 
a re-run of tire problems that be- 
set the Child Support Agency. 
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Blueprint 
for Scottish 
parliament 
unveiled 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

The final shape of the Scottish 
parliament Labour is pledged to 
introduce was unveiled yester- 
day after six years of cross-par- 
ty deliberation. 

The blueprint, recommend- 
ed by the Scottish Constitutional 
Conventions executive com- 
mittee and expected to be en- 
dorsed by the mil convention on 
Friday, would give the new leg- 
islature wide powers over a 
range of domestic affairs, 
including education, training, 
health, local government, home 
and legal affairs and industry. 

Speaking at a joint press 
conference with Jim Wallace, 
leader of the Scottish Liberal 
Democrats, George Robert- 
son, Labour's spokesman on 
Scottish affairs, declared that 
the parliament would make a 
“huge difference to the lives of 
ordinary Scots ... [it] will bring 
democracy back to Scotland". 

The convention includes rep- 
resentatives from Labour, the 
Liberal Democrats, the church- 
es and the trade unions, but has 
been boycotted throughout by 
the Scottish National Party and 
the Conservatives. 

The 129-member parliament 
would be elected by propor- 
tional representation with an 
electoral agreement to ensure 
equal representation of men 
and women. 

Mr Wallace, whose party is 
committed to reforming the 
voting system for the Com- 
mons, said: “The parliament is 
to be fairly elected, so that no 
single party or region wfll be 
able to dominate." 

The Tories and the SNP at- 
tacked the plan, for different 


reasons. Michael Fonyth. Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland, said 
it was dangerous, irresponsible 
and would encourage sepa- 
ratism. The SNP, which wants 
an independent Scotland, called 
it a constitutional mouse which 
a future Westminster govern- 
ment could abolish with the 
stroke of a legislative pen. 

It is not possible to express- 
ly guarantee the continued ex- 
istence of the parliament 
because the UK has no written 
constitution. Yesterday's blue- 

E rint seeks to secure the par- 
ament’s existence and powers 
through a declaration of the UK 
Rirliament before the debate on 
the Bill setting it up. 

The parliament would be 
Scotland’s first since the early 
1700s and would have the pow- 
er to vary income tax by 3p in 
the pound. The money would be 
remitted to the Treasury and 
Scotland would continue to re- 
ceive a block grant negotiated 
each year in the public spend- 
ing round. 

The parliament would have 
a chief minister, who would al- 
locate ministerial portfolios. 

In elections, Scottish voters 
would have two votes - a first- 
past-the-post vote for 73 con- 
stituency Mft and a second vote 
to select 56 additional members 
by party to help ensure that the 
final make-up of the parliament 
reflected parties' share of the 
vote. 

Parliaments would sit for 
four-year fixed terms and mem- 
bers could not sit as Westmin- 
ster or Euro-Mft or councillors. 

The main areas left to West- 
minster would be defence, for- 
eign affair s, immigration, social 
security and central economic 
and tax policy. 
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New boy. Chris Davies (left) with journalists at Westminster yesterday whore he took his seat for the first time as Liberal Democrat MP for 
Uttleborough and Saddleworth, won In an acrimonious summer by-election called after the death of the Tory Geoffrey Dickens Photograph: Jane Baker 

Cherie takes up domestic violence brief 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Cherie Booth, the lawyer and 
wife of Tony Blair, made her 
first overt move into party pol- 
itics since her husband’s election 
as Labour leader when she 
backed a Labour cam paign to 
“eliminate 7 ' violence against 
women yesterday. 

Supporting Clare Short, 
Labour's spokeswoman ou 
women’s issues, at the launch of 
a consultation document, Peace 
at Home , she described do- 
mestic and sexual violence 
it women as “an issue 


our society prefers to for- 
get". The campaign was also 
backed by Sandra Maitland, 


who played battered wife 
Mandy Jordache in the televi- 
sion serial, Brookside. 

Ms Booth, who was a Labour 
candidate in 1983, has until 
now stayed out of public speak- 
ing roles. But sbe has taken up 
a series of causes in which she 
has a direct interest as a lawyer, 
thus avoiding the charge - 
sometimes made of Glenys 
Kinnock — that she is using her 
status as the Labour leader’s 
wife to pursue her own agenda. 

Ms Booth first came face to 
face with the victims of domestic 
violence when she started as a 
22-year-old barrister, dc 
primarily with famfly law. “II 
no idea of the terrible things 
that go on behind dosed doors. 


At first I couldn’t understand 
why my clients put up with vi- 
olence, but the reality is that for 
many women with children and 
no money, they have nowhere 
to go,” she said yesterday. 

Ms Boothhas since moved on 
to different areas of law, such 
as judicial review and local 
council work, but over the past 
year she has renewed her in- 
terest becoming a trustee of 
Refuge, the battered women's 
hostels charity. 

Soon after becoming a QC in 
April, Ms Booth stepped op her 
campaign for women’s rights, 
launching advertising for 
Refuge and urging police- 
women to fight dtsennuoation 
by suing chief constables. 


“Taking a police force to 
court takes a lot of gats and 
needs a lot of support. But we 
must set the limits ofwhat is ac- 
ceptable behaviour from male 
colleagues,’' she said. ■ • 

At the Labour Party confer- 
ence earlier this month, sh e also 
spoke at a fringe meeting or- 
ganised by the NSPCC to de- 
mand tougher laws against 
“child sex tourism”. She also 
stepped into Mr Blair's place to 


sation of her barristers’ cham- 
bers, hiring a practice manag- 
er to supplement the ancient 
system of barristers’ clerks and 
setting up computers. She be- 
gan working from home in the 
late 19ffl)s and was responsible 
for putting her husband on the 
Internet 

Ms Short who hopes to be 
elected to the Shadow Cabinet 
today, acknowledged Labour 
sensitivities about the leader's 


ield Labour Party at last year’s 
Labour conference, but only be- 
cause he was late. 

Last year she led a workshop 
on new technology at the cen- 
tenary conference of the Bar 
. Council. She led the moderai- 


ing: “Fm going to be brutally 
protective of Cherie, and any 
questions that are (Hit of order 
Fm going to rule out of order.” 
Ms Booth’s reply to whether 
sbe would return to a career in 
politics was a firm “No". 


Soames 
outlines 
new cuts 
for MoD 

COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Further defence cuts are to be 

made, in spite of a pledge by the 

prime Minister that big cuts in 
defence are over, it "^con- 
firmed yesterday by Nicholas 
Soames, the Minister of Slate 
for the Armed Forces. 

His remarks in the defence 
dfforn* fa the Cornmonswuluiel 
speculation that Michael Pbr- 
tfflo, the Secretary of State for 
Defence, has agreed to a sub- 
stantial cut in the defence bud- 
get as part of the annual review 
of public spending, to make way 
for tin cuts by the Chancellor. 

“Not only have we not gone 
too far, but there have been and 
will be further cuts and at- 
tempts to keep down the cost 
of the way in which we do our 
business,” Mr Soames said dur- 
ing the two-day debate. 

He was challenged about the 
cuts by Keith Mans, a Tory MP 
and former Vulcan bomber pi- 
lot. Conservative MPs are pri- 
vately alarmed that the 
Thatcherite Mr Portillo, a for- 
mer chief secretary to the Trea- 
sury in charge of public 
spending cuts, could have con- 
ceded large-scale savings in 
support services’ expenditure. 

Mr Soames refused to be 
drawn on the extent of the 
cuts, but he assured Tbiy MPs 
it would not mean cutting the 
front line, or Britain’s defensive 
capability. He said: “It is quite 
plain what I meant. 1 said the 
Ministry of Defence is a very 
large organisation and cannot 
be complacent." Costs would 
have to be “ruthlessly” pruned 
to preserve the integrity of the 
armed forces, he said. 

Mr Soames announced that 
savings of £2m would be 
achieved by moving the Com- 
mando Logistics Regiment and 
the Command Squadron of the 
Royal Engineers to Chivenor. 
Amphibious vessels are to be 
concentrated in Plymouth Dc- 
vonport. A buy-out of the 
Rosyth naval base in Scotland 
by the Rosyth 2000 Ltd con- 
sortium was also announced. 


Tories refuse lessons on 



T he key election issue of 
education came up in de- 
partmental questions yes- 
terday, but as luck would have 
it, the Government only bad rel- 
ative failure to announce. It was 
left to Robin Squire, a junior 
minister, to reveal to nobody’s 
surprise that just three Tory 
councils, all of them in London, 
will pilot the nursery voucher 
scheme. 

In spite of considerable be- 
hind-the-scenes arm-twisting, 
only Westminster, Wuidsworth 
and Kensington and Chelsea 
have agreed to test out the 
scheme allowing parents of 
four-year-olds to redeem 
vouchers worth £1,100 at the 
nursery of their choice. Al- 
though Mr Squire said he 
hoped to add to the list, the an- 
nouncement was a far cry from 
the longer and regionally spread 
list originally envisaged. Peter 
Kilfoyle, a Labour education 
spokesman, emphasised. 

James Plawsey, Tory MP for 
Rugby and Kenilworth, then 
had Labour MPs beckoning 
him across the floor as he urged 
GDlian Shephard, Secretary of 


■ Government reveals councils to pilot nursery voucher > 
scheme ■ Major defends Portillo over anti-Europe speech 


State for Education and Em- 
ployment, to badger the Cabi- 
net to property fond teachers’ 
pay. “The Government’s edu- 
cation reforms have done much 
to improve the quality and stan- 
dards of state education. Would 


Inside 

Parliament 

Patricia 
Wynn Davies 


she, however, agree that an in- 
crease in class sizes may in fact 
put those reforms in jeopardy?” 
be asked. Mr Pawsey was “an in- 
spiration and a support as al- 
ways" at a time of “vigorous” 
debate at this point in the year, 
Mrs Shephard replied. 

That was the extent to which 
Conservatives were prepared to 


stick their head above the para- 
pet, however, as speaker after 
speaker agreed with Mrs Shep- 
hard that class size was not 
everything. 

David Blimkett, Labour's ed- 
ucation spokesman, was waiting 
to take aim at Michael Hesel- 
tine, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, sitting dose by. “Would the 
Secretary of State agree with me 
that when the Deputy Prime 
Minister last week said that it 
was necessary to allow 60,000 
children to escape, as he put it, 
from the inadequacy of inner- 
city education, he was giving the 
biggest indictment possible of 
16 years of Conservative gov- 
ernment If there's £22Gm avail- 
able, it should go in lowering 
dass siaes for one and a half mil- 
lion children in infant school or 
7 million children in our state 
system and not simply allowing 
60,000 to escape from Tory in- 
competence.” 

Mrs Shephard retorted that 
members opposite had consis- 


tently opposed everything the 
Government had tried to do to 
raise standards. “That is well 
known and well documented 
and so is their principal moti- 
vation of dass envy ... the par- 
ty opposite is the enemy of 
aspiration.” 


schools in tfe interests of equal- 
ity, justice and social engineer- 
ing” 

Mr Major replied: “What 
we seek is excellence in educa- 
tion and choice in education for 
all parents ... I regret very 
much that the Opposition op- 
pose the assisted places scheme 
- except perhaps for the hon- 
ourable gentleman for Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon.” 


I 


L ater, at Prime Munster’s 
Questions, John Major 
took his first opportuni- 
to take a dig at Labour de- 
fector Alan Howarth, who 
yesterday sat next to Greville 
Janner, the MP for Leicester 
West who with foresight once 
urged Mr Howarth to cross the 
floor during a debate on eco- 
nomic and social policy. 

Bob Dunn, the Conserva- 
tive MP for Dartford, had urged 
Mr Major to compare Conser- 
vative policies of “maximising 
parental choice” with Labour’s 
plans to “destroy CTCs, destroy 
grammar schools, destroy the 
assisted places scheme and de- 
stroy the grant-maintained - 


Portillo. Secretary of State for 
Defence, after last week’s anti- 
European speech. 

Replying to Menzies Camp- 
bell, Liberal Democrat foreign 
affairs and defence spokesman, 
Mr Major insisted: “Michael 
Portillo was expressing the fears 
of many people, not hist in the 
United Kingdom but right 
across Europe about the more 
ambitious, federalist plans for 
the future of the European 
Union. 

“If you are saying it is the pol- 
icy .of your party that the British 
aimed forces should be com- 
manded by qualified majority 
vote elsewhere, then say so.” 


Ashdown rejects abolition 
of GM and public schools 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Paddy Ashdown, the liberal 
Democrat leader, yesterday set 
his face against abolishing pub- 
lic and grant-m aintain ed 
schools in favour of new part- 
nerships between the private 
and public sectors and a drive 
to raise the standards of all 
schools to the highest level . 

Grant-maintained schools 
would retain grant maintained- 
style autonomy, but under a 
“light touch" strategic framewodc 
drawn up by local education au- 
thorities, Mr Ashdown said. The 
authorities’ primary role would 
be to ensure equality of access to 
quality education for afl. 

like Labour, the Liberal De- 
mocrats plan to phase out the 
assisted places scheme, but un- 
like Labour, not completely. 
They are consulting on pro- 
posals that could help state-ed- 
ucated children through a new 
private-public partnership. 

Mr Ashdown said that could 



Ashdown: ‘Light touch' plan 


include local education au- 
thorities buying “units" of ed- 
ucation in the private sector, 
and agreements to share facil- 
ities. “In this way, that huge ed- 
ucation resource of very high 
quality would be used to the 
benefit of a much wider group 
of the nation’s children.” 

. Don Foster, the party’s edu- 
cation spokesman, cited Sand- 
bach Grammar School in 
Cheshire, where all tire places 


had been been bought up by the 
local education authority. 

A major difference in attitude 
to selection on academic ability 
is that while under Labour par- 
ents would have the right to bal- 
lot on their school’s admissions 
policy, under the Liberal De- 
mocrats the local education au- 
thority would take the derision. 

In a speech to the Institute of 
Education yesterday, Mr Ash- 
down outlined a six-pronged 
programme to raise standards. 
There should be maximum au- 
tonomy for all schools and in- 
centives for more co mmuni ty 
use of school facilities, be said. 
There should also be: 

■ more parental involvement, 
with parent-teacher contracts; 

■ a General Teadung Council to 
set and safeguard standards: 

■ post- 14 reform to end voca- 

tional/academic split; 

■ improved school inspections 
and follow-up support; 

■ a computer-led technological 
revolution. 
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£2 off Adult Entry or £1 
off Child Senior Citizen 
Entry to the London 
Motor Show. This 
voucher entitles one 
person to the above 
discount for one day at 
the London Motor Show 
(Earls Court Exhibition 
Centre). Please present 
this voucher at the ticket 
office. Valid 20-29 
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F ew cars excite such love and loyalty as a Lotus. Launched in 1948 by the legendary 
Colin Chapman, the Lotus appeal is summed up by its two most famous marques 
- Esprit and Elan. Now a new thoroughbred joins the Lotus stable, the Elise. 
Launched to acclaim at the Frankfurt .Motor Show in September, this futuristic two- 
seater is perhaps their most exciting car ever - and we have one to give away. 

Lotus describe their new model as “small, strong, ultra-light, very fast and great fun 
to drive”. The low weight of 675kg benefits braking, handling and steering response. The 
adjustable driver’s seat gives firm yet comfortable support and the minimalist instru- 
mentation displays dear, immediate information. 

VguaJtythecaris stunning, the curvaceous lines set off by unique five-gpote alloy wheels. 
The light weight and aerodynamic shape malms the Elise a “green” machine, cutting down 
on fuel consumption and thus carbon dioxide emission! 

_ The 1795cc 4-cylinder fuel-injected engine delivers a top meed of around 120mph and 
the Elise, worth approximately £20,000, comes with catalytic converter, engine immo- 
biliser, doth trim and black vinyl hood. 

Lotus are exhibiting the Elise at this month’s Motor Show at London’s. Earis Court 
and to make it easier to view our prize car, there is a voucher on this page thatgives£2 
off the normal entry price of £9. 

As well as receiving the keys to a Lotus Elise, our competi- 
tion winner will also get one year’s free insurance provided by 
Norwich Union Club Insurance. This service offers a 24-hour 
Clubline which, should you have an accident, connects you to 
a dedicated Club Incident Manager who will take rnimMint* 
care of the problem. . 

To be in with a chance of winning our prize you must collect six dififerentty numbered 
tokens from the 14 we are printing in the Independent and the Independent on Sunday 
At least one token must come from the Independent on Sunday. Today we are printing 
Token 4 and we will print an entry form at the end of the competition. 

Rules as previously published. 
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WHO IS THE 
TERRORIST? 


‘Set during the current 
armistice in Ulster, this is 
a psychological thriller 
about the compromised 
soul of the secret agent. 

Hands builds and holds a 
palpable sense of tension 
that has all the drama and 
intimacy of good theatre. 
The achingly t antalising 
crawl towards the climax fa 
a masterpiece of suspense’ 

P^TER MILLAR, The Tima 
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Modern pursuit where triviality is the name of the game 



Brain teaser. Brian H&tley showing off a question 


Black 
jobless rate 
double that 
of whites 


i) Photogaph: John Voos 


What did Mrs Susan Day of 
Hertfordshire call her baby af- 
ter a vicar told her that Sunny 
Day would sound silly? 

The answer is die is chris- 
tened him Zipperdedoodah. 

True, trivial and memorable 

- which qualifies it for induson 
in the 1996 edition of Trivial 
Pursuit The edition also in- 
cludes 1,500 other new ques- 
tions based on news events of 
the last 12 months. 

And some of the celebrities 
who inspired the new ques- 
tions by being memorably triv- 
ial were at a launch party for the 
new edition at the London Pal- 
ladium yesterday. 

There was 80-year-old Nor- 
man Wisdom who became big 
in Albania. There was Rick 
, commemorated for tbe 
_ it he must have wished be 
was in Albania, when he got so 
fed up with the Stqihen con- 

troversy that after one perfor- 
mance of the show from which 
his partner had disappeared, he 
fired a toy gun in Covent Gar- 
den and got arrested. 

- He said yesterday he did not 
mind thk incident being record- 
ed for posterity in Trivial Pur- 
suit. “It was only a joke that 


David Lister reports on the launch party 
for the new edition of a family favourite 


backfired. I wasjust trying to be 
funny and it didn’t work and I 
said sony. 

“The police were right to ar- 
rest me. I could have been a 
madman with a real gun, 
though 1 fact I was just a mad- 
man with a toy gun." 

He added that he had sdll not 
heard from Stephen Ry who 
walked out of the play Cellmates 
in February. 

Mayall said he had read that 
tbe BBC might be makings film 
about the whole story, and he 
would consider playing himself 
If not, he wanted Mel Gibson 
or Mel Brookes or anyone else 
called Mel to play him. 

Other deeply tnviai figures at 
the launch included Neil Rilet, 
who was banned from swinging 
a dead chicken at Manchester 
Gty games every time his team 
scored a goal - something that 
would not be a problem tbs sea- 
son with City's lack of goals. 

There was also Jonathan 
Hartman, who pledged to do- 
nate his skull to the R< 
Shakespeare Company 


his death so that he could play 
Yorick in Hamlet. 

The man wim actually spends 
every day of his life seeking out 
such sociological insights as 
the fact that Mannite is now 
used as a hair restorer in north- 
ern England, is 51-year-old 
Brian Highley, a former school- 
teacher from Devon. 

Mr Highley, who has also 
been a local newspaper editor, 
pop promoter and scriptwriter 
for Spitting Image , sought out 
the inventors of Trivial Pursuit 
when they were on holiday in 
Devon and offered his services. 

He has been writing tbe 
British questions for the last 11 
years, and with his 11-year-old 
son Arron and nine-year-old 
daughter Alicia also writes the 
junior version of the game. 

“I read every paper every 
day," he said “I have to think 
‘is this something people can re- 
member in five years’ time?’. 
And has it got humour in it? I 
don’t try to catch people out be- 
cause when they are playing the 
game after dinner or a drink 


with friends they don’t want to 
be made to look stupid.” 

His most recent question 
comes from the OJ Simpson tri- 
al. “From the trivial point of 
view, it was a gift. I read that tfac 
judge’s wife was the inspiration 
for Cagney of Cagney and 
Lacey. 

“Forget the rest of the trial. 
That was the one for me." 

Trivial Pursuit has not re- 
captured the phenomenal ap- 
peal it had after its launch in the 
mid-Eightics when it sold 1 
million a year for its first two 
years. 

But, by launching an annual 
update of questions four years 
ago, the makers have renewed 
its appeal and it now sells 
150,000 a year with 70 per cent 
of sales around Christmas. 

Tbe Queen apparently still 
plays it, and the majority of sales 
arc to ABCls, according to re- 
search by Parker Games, the 
distributors. 

It remains a staple at dedi- 
cated board games dubs, and 
for famili es on Christmas Day. 

^tnsHVTX 1. Fruii squash; 1 BeBydanaen; 
3. The Eiffel 7bv.tr; 4. The Princess 
of Wales; 5. Passionate kissing; b. Allan 
Border 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

A “frightening” and growing 
level of racial discrimination is 
revealed in the latest official sur- 
vey of the labour market, the 
Trades Union Congress says in 
a new report. 

Unemployment rates among 
ethnic minority workers is dou- 
ble (hat of whites, with more 
than half of Afro-Caribbean 
men between the ages of-16 and 
24 out of work, the government 
data shows. The figures also re- 
veal that ewer the last decade the 
gap between black and. while has 
grown, Lhe TUC points ouL 

The “shocking” picture of 
British society emerges ahead of 
new unemployment ftgurcs today 

which the TUC expects to show 
little significant improvement in 
the prospects of the jobless of 
whatever colour. Tbe report also 
comes in the wake of the blade 
solidarity march in Washington 
on Monday by hundreifc of thou- 
sands of African-American men 
and a raDy held in sympathy at 
the Broadwater Farm Estate in 
Tottenham, north London. 

Published in advance of the 
union movement’s “Unite 
Against Rarisn” demonstration 
in Manchester cm Saturday, 
the report shows that Afro- 
Caribbeans are far more likely 
to be long-term unemployed 
than their white counterparts. 

John Monks, general secre- 
tary of the TUC, said that the 
discrimination against black 
workers (defined as members of 
all ethnic minorities) amount- 
ed to “a scandal" and that 
British industry urgently need- 
ed to examine its recruitment 
and promotion policies. 


The report, Black and Be- 
trayed, says a lack of qualifications 
among black workers offers only 
a partial explanation for then 
plight. Unemployment among 
highly qualified Mack people 
had been found to be more than 
double that of white colleagues. 

The situation has been caused 
by a combination of employer 
discrimination and tbe concen- 
tration of black workers in jobs 
that have proved most vulnera- 
ble to redundancy, (he TUC says. 
Unemployment among blacks 
rose much faster and to much 
higher peaks than that among 
white people in toe recessions of 
the Eighties and Nineties. 

Based on the latest official 
Labour Force Survey data for 
fining 1995, the study found 
that the 18J3 per cent unem- 
ployment rate among black 
workers was more than double 
that for white workers at 8.1 per 
cenL The highest regional un- 
cmpkrymenl rate for track work- 
ers was 24 per cent in greater 
London, where tbe rate for white 
workers was U percent 

While around 15 per cent of 
Lhe white population between 
16 and 24 was out of work, the 
figure for black people was 33 
per cent. The rate for those of 
Indian ethnic origin stood at 31 
per cent, but the highest pro- 
portion of 47 per cent was 
amongyoung Airo-Caribbeans. 

Around 60 per cent of un- 
empfojedAftojCariWjeansmaD 
age groups had been without 
jobs for more than a year, com- 
pared with 44 per cent of white 
workers. Pakistani and Bangla- 
deshi workers suffered the high- 
est jobless rate at 273 per cent, 
closely followed by Afro- 
Caribbeans at 243 per cent. 
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‘The literary antidote to the poison of true- 
crime mags and serial-killer biographies 
: ’’ Tbe Herald 

-Beginning in Glasgow in the 1 970s 
and ending in Gloucester in 1994 — after 
' The Missing Britain' doesn’t look quite 
the same place* 

Blake Morrison, Cnanban • 

AVAILABLE NOW IN HARDBACK 
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Your PC to Regional Manager's home computer: 

Please update monthly report for Friday.*' 


Your Secretary's computer to customer's fax machine: 


"Meeting confirmed - 3prn today." 


Supplier’s computer to your buyer's PC: v . .. ^ 
“Order confirmed, delivery tomorrow/ ^ • 


Research company's cot 7 >puter to your computer: g 

"The following data should help..." 


Shop Manager to Sales Director’s PC; 
“Today s sales figures are as follows../ 




Just £130 can mtprove your ability to net uxyrL 

In today’s lxisin^ world ife not so much who you 
know, as^ what you know. 

Which Is exactly why you should talk to BT. 

We’ll help you harness the power of communications 
so you can have all the information you need to 
succeed at your fingertips.. 

For a minimum investment of El 30 and by simply 
using your existing phone line, you can link up with 
the people who really matter. Namely your 
customers, colleagues and suppliers. 

We'll equip your PC with a modern, software and 
cabling so you can send and receive an kinds 
of information. Be It tetters, faxes, spreadsheets, 
customer orders or documents. 

All of which can happen at the touch of a button. 

You'll also have quick and easy access to customer 
databases, business services and even the latest 
financial and world news*. Needless to say you'll ■ 
gain a better understanding of your customers. 

In short, communications is ah inexpensive and 
powerful business tool. • 

Let us show you how you can use it to stay one 
step ahead. Make a business decision to talk to 
us how on Freefone 0800 800 800. 


[Work smarter, 

not just harder^ 


freefone 0800 800 800 . 


.vorkinbs^ boat.bt.com 


‘Some information services may have a usage tea. A second fine can be in&iaSed I6r £98 exd. VAT. Business line rental and call charges at BT standard rates also apply. 
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news 


Action on 
‘jellies’ 
drug over 
crime rise 

New curbs on the sleeping drug 
temazepam were announced 
yesterday by the Government in 
an attempt to tackle the social 
problems caused by its misuse. 

A measure preventing doc- 
tors from prescribing the cap- 
sule form of the drug from 

1 January was announced by the 

Secretary of State for Health, 
Stephen Dorrell. and the Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland. 
Michael Forsyth. They said the 
gel-filled capsules had been at 
Die root of “an appalling crime 
wave" north of the border. 

The ban wQl not affect gen- 
uine NHS patients as the tablet 
form will still be available. 

Temazepam “jellies" have 
been widely misused by ad- 
diets, particularly in Scotland, 
who melt them down and inject 
them, often in cocktails of oth- 
er drugs. 

This can have lethal results 
when Lhe jelly re-solidities in 
their bloodstream, causing gan- 
grene or death. 

In Strathclyde alone, more 
than SO drug-related deaths 
have been recorded this year, 
many of them involving 
temazepam “jellies". 

The Government last month 
rescheduled the drug and made 
its possession unlawful. 



Dream come true: Brian Wheeler, of Hertfordshire, preparing for his night of glory at the Palace Theatre m the West End of London yesterday. 
He paid more than £2,000 at an Aids charity auction for a one-night walk-on part In the musical Les Mts6rabtes Photograph: Edward Webb 



Even better mortgage deals due to our new lower standard variable rate 


Margaret was a home owner... a typical 
home owner. She’d been thinking of moving 
when she heard about the incredibly good 
deals on Nationwide's new standard variable 
rate of 7.95% APR 8.3% (variable) with 
1, 2 or 3 year discount options. “Oh 
my!” Margaret exclaimed... “I can knock 
over 60% off my monthly payment. I'm. 


Deposit 

1 year 
Discounts 

2 year 
Discounts 

_?T» 

Discounts 

25 % 

5 - 30 % 

2 - 80 % 

2 - 00 % 

15 % 

4 * 80 % 

2 - 70 % 

1 * 85 % 

5 % 

4 - 30 % 

2 - 55 % 

1 - 75 % 


.^.Nationwide. 


THE 'BUILDING' SOCIETY. 


so happy I could cry.” And so she did. So 
what was Margaret's advice? If you are 
chinking of moving or buying your first 
home, and would like a rate of 2 . 65 % in 
the first year, £300 cashback and a free 
valuation, don't be crazy — just pop into 
your local Nationwide branch, or call free 
on 0800 30 20 10 quoting ref. PU87. • 


2-7 


% 

APR 


(variable) 
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Find us on the Internet at http://www.nariQnwide.co.uk/narionwide 



YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


Radioactive 

waste dump 



new jobs’ 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

OmSructionwTfcere yesterday 
demanded their “God-given 
right to work” as thry and 
nuclear indusny shop stewards 
took on envinmmOTtalists at the 

longHnmoiDg public inquhy into 

plans -for an underground ra- 
dioactive waste dump in west 
Cuimbria. 

Gerry Cole, chairman of the 
Cumbrian Construction Work- 
ers, had to be reminded of the 
libel laws by the inquiry chair- 
man Chris McDonald as he 
heaped irsuks cm Friends of the 
Earth, Greenpeace and other 
groups which he said wanted to 
prevent people from “honest, 
fulfilling work”. 

The inquiry, which began at 
Oeator Moor Civic Hall six 
weeks ago, is into UK Nirex’s 
plan for. a £195m rock labora- 
tory at Gosforth on the edge of 
the Lake District National Park. 
Nirex wants to prove the sci- 
entific case for a £2.5tm deep 
repository to take waste from 
British Nuclear Riel's Sellafield 
reprocessing plant, two miles 
from the site. 

The Government is anxious 
to settle the issue of waste 
management - which is jeop- 
ardising its plans to sell off the 
nuclear power industry and 
raise up to£3bn for pre-election 
tax cuts. But uncertainty could 
force down the price. 

Paced with a formidable hne- 
of experts appearing for 


the independent Pollution In- 
spectorate to give evidence next 
Seek. He added to the compa- 
ny’s woes fiy indicating his re- 
port would be delayed. The 
issue must then be decided by 
John Gummer, Secretary of 

State for the Environment A 
further uncertainty has been 
added with the disclosure that 
the European Commission has 
opened an official complaint file 
onthe quality of the Nirex “en- 
vironmental statement". - 

Cumbrian Friends of the 
Earth groups said the area had 
■ by its de- 

sk! and the 


pendence on Sel 
nuclear industry. Speaking on 
behalf of four local FoE groups, 
Jill Perry said Sellafield had 


County Council, which turned 
down the Rode Characterisation 
Facility (RCF) application, 
Nirex has added to its own cast 
of scientific witnesses. Originally 
expected to end around Christ- 
mas, the inquiry is nowset to tun 
until the end of January. 

Mr McDonald, the Depart- 
ment of the Environment in- 
spector con ducting the inquiry, 
disappointed Nirex by asking 


which Nirex will not name, on 
the basis of cost, convenience 
and an amenable local popula- 
tion. Sbe argued that the Bor- 
rowdale volcanic rock in which 
the radioactive waste will be 
sealed was “inherently frac- 
tured" and close to recently ac- 
tive geological faults. 

However, Mrs Pbrry and rep- 
resentatives of other anti-nu- 
clear groups were attacked by 
Mr Cble as “professional agi- 
tators and protesters”. De- 
scribing himself as “just a 
haiiy-arsed old construction 
worker” who wanted to see his 
men in work, Mr Cole said 2JJ00 
jobs were at stake. In this be in- 
chided not just the men digging 
the two 935m-deep shafts but 
“the taxi driver who is going to 
take the lads back to the camp 
when they’re pissed up”. 

The underground laboratory 
was also supported by the 
Windscale and Calder Shop 
Stewards Committee repre- 
senting 4,800 employees at 
BNFL Sellafield. It complained 
of “political forces” whose ob- 
jective was to prevent a solution 
to the nuclear waste problem 
being found. 


DAILY POEM 


Returning 

By Jane Duran 

[fly dose to home with you, 
summering, wintering 
over the shingled houses. 

Along the coast 

a storm has picked at the berries 
and the flags on the sailboats 
are always beginning 
their long wandering out. 

When you slide your hand down my arm 

tike mat, in the night, 

what is dangerous and gentle 

joins - two rides of a roof 

Aat the sky slides down 

pitching rases. 

On the roof my heart spins timorously 
like a weathervane. 

Jane Duran is the third and final recipient of the Forward prizes, 
announced last Thursday on National Poetry Day, for her col- 
lection Breathe Now, Breathe (Enitharmon), which was award- 
ed the Best First Collection prize. Born in Cuba, she spent 
her early years in the US and Chile, and, after graduating from 
Cornell University, came to live in Britain in 1966. Her po- 
ems have appeared in Poetry Introduction 8 (Faber 1993 ) and 
in the Observer, Poetry Review and the TLS. 
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Metro bombing: PM calls for unity after attack shakes faith in government's war on terrorism 

Fear grips Paris after new blast 


mary dejevsky 

Paris 

Yesterday’s explosion on a sub- 
urban line train under the 
streets of central Paris was the 
most lethal in terms of casual- 
ties since the first in the current 
wave of bomb attacks at Saint- 
Michel station on 25 July. In 
terms of government and pub- 
Bc reaction, it could prove more 
lethal. Where the first bomb 
provoked defiance and sto- 
icism, the eighth seemed to 
threaten national morale. 

The grave tone adopted by 
the Prime Minister, Alain Jup- 
in the National-Assembly, 
when he called for vigilance and 



Juppe: A stem message 
for the nation 

national unity, the immediate 
visits made to the bedsides of 
the injured by President 
Jacques Chirac, and the un- 
usually solemn faces of people 
on the streets of Paris yesterday 
all testified to the fact that this 
explosion could not be shrugged 

In the first place, it con- 
firmed that the bomb attacks 
did not end with the life of 
Kbaled Kelkal, the young Al- 
gerian who was shot dead near 
Lyons two weeks ago. Everyone 
had suspected as much after the 
bomb at Maison Blanche metro 
station in Paris on the day of his 
funeral But they had hoped that 
that bomb, which injured sev- 
en people, was a last expression 
of vengeful hurt arranged per- 
haps by his friends. 

That is dearly not so. The 
optimistic statement made by 
the Interior Minister, Jean- 
Louis Debre, on the day after 
KclkaTs. death, that hc^had a- 
feeling” Kelkal’s cell was re- 
sponsible for all the summer 
bombs, and by implication, that 
the attacks were over, now 
looks even less substantial than 
it did at the time. 

The fact that KeDcaTs central 
role can no longer be assumed 
will cast the spotlight back on 
the authorities and their conduct 
of the investigation. So far, 
they have apprehended only 
four people. Kelkal was shot 
dead by police; his closest com- 
panion is still in hospital after 
the gun battle with police when 



Police and doctors wheeling a patient oat of the Orsay Museum Metro station following the blast 


Photograph: Jacques DemarthorVAP 


he covered Kelkal’s escape. 
Ttoo others who were taking 
supplies to their forest hide-out 
were arrested at the same time. 

A fifth man, Abdelkarim 
Deneche, is in custody in Swe- 
den, awaiting deportation, but 
the Swedes have confirmed his 
alibi for the day of the Saint- 
Micbel bombing and Ranee’s 
grounds for demanding his ex- 
tradition look shaky as a result. 

- The authorities have put vast 
efforts into the investigation. ‘ 
The whole country is on special 
security alert; army detach- 
ments, helicopters and heat- 
seeking cameras were all 
deployed in pursuit of Kelkal 
alone. But he and the other 
three were only tracked down 
because a man picking mush- 
rooms stumbled upon them. 

Further, if KelkaTs involve- 
ment seems less crucial than it 
first appeared, the questions 
already being asked about the 
manner of his death will seem 
more urgent. Initially, the ques- 


tions were more in the way of 
regret that he had not been cap- 
tured alive. But the police and 
finally the Prime Minister him- 
self aO agreed that the gen- 
darmes had had no alternative: 
Kelkal would not stop firing; 
they shot in self-defence. 

It emerged subsequently, 
however, that one sequence of 
film bad been excised. It 
showed Kelkal shouting “Stop. . 
stop” after be was wounded, and 


many North African immigrants 
live. Kelkal, it is clear, was no 
an isolated case. One part of 
Ranee - sophisticated, pros- 


and largely white - now feels 
threatened by another part of 
France, by young men of Arab 
origin, educated if not born in 
Fiance, who have rejected a 
country they feel has rejected 
them and fold solace in Islam. 


: televiso ncompany, M6, 
has acknowledged foal the film 
exists and foe ministers, if not 
foe police, knew of ft before they 
made their statements. The 
post mortem on Kelkal showed 
that he had been shot 1 1 times. 

But even if foe questions 
about Kelkal’s death fade away 
unanswered, more general 
questions will remain, espe- 
cially if the young man held af- 
ter yesterday’s attack proves, 
like Kelkal, to be a child of the 
inn-down micro-cities where 



After questions were asked 
about the showing on television 
of Kelkal’s killing, the head of 
foe independent broadcasting 
commission, Herv£ Bo urges, 
made a statement that has since 
become notorious for summing 
up this French divide. ‘’You have 
to remember,” he said, “that it 
was not only our compatriots 
who were watching television 
that night, but also foe young 
people of foe suburban housing 
estates.^ In other words, there 
are French “compatriots” and 
they do not include the young 
of foe housing estates, even if 
they are French citizens. 

The final aspect of yesterday’s 
bomb, which will be the most 
immediately worrying to foe 
Reach government, is foe po- 
litical message that it conveys. 

•The target was not chosen at 
random. It was a train travelling 
between Saint-Mkhel, foe she 
of the first explosion, and Quai 
d’ Orsay, next to the French 
Foreign Ministry. 


In acknowledging responsi- 
bility for the attacks two weeks 
ago, a statement from the 
Aimed Tdamic Group, foe most 
extreme of Algeria’s funda- 
mentalist terrorist groups, said 
they were directed against 
French support for foe military 
government in Algeria. 

As foe Algerian presidential 
elections are only a month away 
and President Chirac has 
agreed to a controversial meet- 
ing at foe United Nations with 
foe current leader of Algeria, 
General ZerouaL the signs 
for a halt to foe attacks do not 
look good. 

Speaking in foe National As- 
sembly yesterday, Mr Juppti 
acknowledged foe Algerian an- 
gle when he said firmly that Mr 
Chirac’s meeting in New York 
was intended “not to interfere 
in Algeria's affairs, but to ex- 
press France’s point of view”. 

That is a diplomatic distinc- 
tion that foe G1A and Its oper- 
atives are unlikely to recognise. 


Worries over ‘strong franc’ 
overshadow budget debate 


MARY DEJEVSKY 
Paris 

The FYench National Assembly 
yesterday opened a two-day 
delate on foe 1996 budget that 
promised stormy arguments 
about public spending priorities, 
means-testing of benefits and 
job-creation schemes. The de- 
bate threatened to be upstaged, 
however, by foe old controver- 
sy over interest rates and foe 
value of foe franc. ‘ 

The opening salvo was fired 
on Sunday by the National As- 
sembly chairman, Philit ~ 
Seguin. Addressing Gaul 


election of Alain Juppd as par- 
ty leader. Mr S6guin sketched 
out what appeared to be an al- 
ternative government pro- 
gramme, whose priority would 
be “cutting the domestic bud- 
get deficit . 

His call to cut foe deficit, ex- 
pected to reach 340bn francs 
(£45bn) by the end of this year, 
was accompanied by an appeal 
for a reduction in interest rates, 
which he said were destroying 


chances of economic growth. 
Mr Stiguin’s attack on interest 
rates that are among the high- 
est in Europe appeared direct- 
ed not just at foe Bank of 
France but at foe government’s 
“franc fort” policy, which is 
seen as ha n dicapping France in 
the international labour market. 

Until now, Mr Slguin's po- 
sition might have been inter- 
preted as lobbying for foe 
abandonment of European 
monetary union. The rationale 
behind foe “strong franc” pol- 
ity is to keep foe rale of the 
franc consistent against foe 
German mark in preparation 
for foe introduction or the sin- 
: currency in 1999. The deficit 
to be cut to 3 per cent of 
GDP for the same reason: to 
meet foe Maastricht “conver- 
gence criteria”. 

But Mr S6gum, who cam- 
paigned against foe Maastricht 
treaty, srid he now accepted the 
angle currency . HSs remarks can 
only be reconciled if they are 
seen asa call for foe rate of foe 
franc against the- mark to be 
renegotiated at a lower. level 


Mr Sigma is not alone in sug- 
gesting that Ranee ought to 
abandon the “strong franc". 
Monday’s Le Monde published 
three authoritative articles on 
different -aspects of foe case. 

One, by Jean-Eerre Chevfcn- 
ement, a-fonner minister, said 
monetary union bad proved 
too divisive. Another, by Pro- 
fessor Gtirard Lafay, an acad- 
emic economist, called for the 
governor of the Bank of France 
to be replaced, and with him, 
foe “strong franc”. The third, 
from an employers’ represen- 
tative, said high interest rates 
were preventing job creation. 

However, the question is 
whether President Chirac, 
whose campaign pledges in- 
cluded foe “strong franc’ pol- 
icy, c ould break that promise. 
■The franc .weakened again 
yesterday as foe budget debate 

chol^^albarrier ofFr3.50 to 
the mark from Fr3.49 on Mon- 
day, writes Diare Coyfe Traders 
said they expected foe franc to 
con tin ue to fafl, due to concerns 
about government finances. 


Jeanne, 120 years and 238 days, 
is now oldest person on record 


Paris — In extreme old age, as 
in infancy, it is foe days that 
count. Jeanpe Cahnent, who has 
lived all her life in foe southern 
city of Arles, yesterday notched 
up 120 years and 238 days to be- 
come the longest-lived human 
being on record, writes Mary 
Dcjarsfcgi She overtook a Japan- 
ese man who died in 1986 at the 
age of 120 years and 237 days. 

Jeanne of Arles, as foe be- 
came known during her 120th- 
birthday celebrations in 
February, was born in 1875, be- 
fore such events as the Dreyfus 
affair, the invention of cinema 
«nH the building of foe Eiffel 
Tower. She met Vm Gogh and 
was 39 at foe outbreak of the 
First World War. 

Yesterday, wearing a black 
and white dress made by a 
Paris fashion house and sitting 
in the new green wheelchair 
bought after her last birthday, 
foe told assembled television 
reporters: “I have always been 
brave; was never afraid of any- 
thing." 

For foe past 10 years she has 
lived in a small old people’s 



Jeanne of Arles: Cites lack 
of fecur as a key to longevity 

home in Aries; her daughter and 
grandson both predeceased her. 
Now foe is blind, almost deaf, 
practically immobile and “a bit 
distracted” but her doctor, 
Victor Lebre, describes her as 
being “more like a 90-year-old 
in good health” than someone 
of 120. 

He admitted yesterday that 
he feared during the summer 
foe might not make foe 238 days 
needed to break foe record: the 
heatwave of Jufy and August 


took its toll and only a day-trip 
to a local seaside resort and per- 
mission to smoke “a single cig- 
arette” restored her morale. 
Now, he said, her life could 
probably be measured “in 
months rather than years”, as 
foe had “achieved her goal”. 

In February, Mrs CaJxnent’s 
120th birthday was celebrated 
with singing, dancing and a 
large cake — although her 
glazed look and waxlike ap- 
pearance suggested the festiv- 
ities largely passed her by. 
Then, her only recorded com- 
ment was: “The good Lord 
seems to have forgotten me.” 

In France, her longevity has 
inevitably been cited not only as 
a personal achievement but as 
an advertisement for the French 
lifestyle and the low-choles- 
terol Mediterranean diet, with 
its olive oil fruit vegetables and 
moderate intake of red wine. 
And while Jeanne of Arles is 
clearly exceptional, foe claim 
may have some truth: with a life- 
expectancy of more than 84 
years, French women arc the 
longest-lived in Europe. 


Anger as EU cour t bans job quotas for women 


SARAH HELM 
Brussels ■■ 


The all-male European Court 
of Justice yesterday outlawed 
job quotas ’for women, remov- 
ing the main instrument used by 
many governments and em- 
ployers to promote equal op- 
portunities at wort 
The court, which arbitrates 
on' matters 'affecting the EU, 
ruled that positive discrimina- 
tion by use of quotas is, in ef* 

feci sex discrimination against . 

men. Bid foe niling » by.no 
means foe end of foe quotas ar- 
gument women’s groups m foe 


European Parliament blamed 
outdated and badly phrased 
le g i slatio n for foe decision and 
will today demand that Brussels 
issues a new directive that 
nvQuid unambig uously enforce 
foe use of quotas throughout 
each member-state. 


Nel.van DKk, foe Dutch 

chairwoman of foe European 
Parliament's women’s-rigbts 
committee; said it was a non- 
sense for foe court to say quo- 
tas discriminate against men. 
“Women have been sexually 
discriminated against for years, 
and it still happens. Positive ac- 
tion like this is foe only way to 


reverse the situation," she said. 
Britam, the rally country that ar- 
gued for a ban on quotas, wel- 
comed foe ruling, which it 
viewed as a welcome display of 
“moderation” by foe court. 

. But if foe case amply brings 
new pressure on the Commis- 
sion to draw up tighter legisla- 
tion, Britain will be forced into 
a big fight. Since the quotas case 
began in December, Sweden 
aodRoland have joined the EU 
and both have powerful 
women’s lobbies. 

Yesterday's ruling centred 
on a case involving Eckhard 
Kalankc, who complained he 


was unfairly discriminated 
against when rejected for pro- 
motion to the job of section 
manager in Bremen’s parks de- 
partment He had a diploma in 
horticulture and landscape gar- 
dening and had been a horti- 
cultural employee since 1973. In 
the final stage of recruitment 
there was one other candidate, 
Heike GHhmaim, who held a 
diploma m landscape gardening 
rand had been a horticultural 
employee with foe department 
since 1975. 

Under Bremen’s law on 
equal treatment in foe public 
service, foe department had to 


give the job to a woman. Where 
women applicants had the same 
qua li fications as males and were 
under-represented in that job, 
government agencies had to 
give preference to females. The 
German law said women were 
under-represented if they did 
not make up at least half foe 
staff in foe relevant pay and job 
level, which was the case in the 
Bremen parks department. 

. The German slate legislature 
drew np the law believing it was 
in line with a 1976 EU directive. 
But foe Court of Justice ruled 
yesterday that foe directive did 
not allow a Bremen-style quo- 


ta system. The EU law, which 
has not been tested on these 
grounds before, was designed to 
promote equal opportunities, 
said foe court, and to outlaw sex 
discrimination. The court ac- 
cepted that foe EU law allows 
“special measures” to be taken 
to erase “existing inequalities”. 

However, giving a narrow 
interpretation of those “special 
measures”, foe court made 
dear they did not involve quo- 
tas: “A national rule which au- 
tomatically gives women of 
equal qualification priority over 
men involves discrimination on 
foe grounds of sex." 



Mustafa's 
home was 
burned to the 
ground. His 
escaping 
family was 
ambushed. He 
was dragged 
from his wife 
and children. 
They could 
hear men 
being beaten, 
but they never 
saw him again 

Mustafa was a hard worker who had been a skilled 
machinist and saved enough money to fulfil his ambition 
of opening a grocery shop in his home village. He was 
married with a 15 year old daughter Ferida and a 20 year 
old son Fend He was also the village chess champion. 

When the war in Bosnia scarred, Mustafas predomi- 
nantly Muslim village was attacked by armed Serbs from 
neighbouring villages. His shop and home were burned 
to rhe ground. The rest of the story you know from the 
headline to rhis advert Were telling you so you have rhe 
chance to help. 

There can be no reconciliation in Bosnia until all rhe 
thousands of "disappeared" are accounted for. 

"Disappearance", to families, seems rhe most terrible 
of all tools of repression. It prolongs agony forever and 
denies relatives even the chance ro mourn. 

That’s why Amnesty International is working wirh 
the families of the "disappeared" ro discover the facts, to 
re-unite people where possible or else at least to end the 
pain. Please help by joining us or making a donation. 

Ibday is Wednesday 18 Octobec 
How many more days, 
how many more deaths, 
before you join us? 

I wish to become a member of Amnesty International""* 

I enclose: £21 Individual □ £27 Family □ 

£7 .50 Srudent 0 Under 22 Cl Claimant D Senior Citizen □ 

I wish to donate £500 □ £250 □ £100 □ £50 □ £25 □ £10 □ 
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Card valid from 
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If paying by credit card give address when >ou receive your credit card ML 


.Surname. 


Mr /Ms. 

P1£A5E COMPinE IN BLOCK CAFfTAlS 
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D57 


Town 

-iFbsrcode . 


County 

If ym do an warn ro sereivt mfornunon about mailings from 
sympathetic orgafuerrta plusc rack iba bo*. □ 

To join or make a donation, please call* 

0345 611 116 
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Bosnia settlement: Last-minute demand by Croats and Muslims to consolidate recent gains throws talks into confusion 


Land claim upsets 
US peace plan 
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TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

The US-inspired peace plan 
for Bosnia suffered a setback 
yesterday after a senior Bosn- 
ian official demanded more 
temtoiy for the Muslims and 
Croats at the expense of the 
Bosnian Serbs. Ejup Game, the 
Bosnian Vice-President, said 

existing proposals, which would 
give 51 per cent of Bosnia to the 
Muslims and Croats and 49 per 
cent to the Serbs, were “illogi- 
cal and out of date”. 

The United Stales, Russia 
and the main European powers 
decided 18 months ago on the 
51-49 per cent division, and 
since then the proposal has 
been a rare fixture in a shifting 
diplomatic landscape. 

The Muslim-led government 
accepted the proposal last year, 
but the Bosnian Serbs, despite 
scaling down territorial de- 


mands as a result of militaiy de- 
feats since July, dislike it and 
would almost certainly resist any 
attempt to allocate them even 
less land. Until their losses in 
western and northern Bosnia, 
the Serbs held about 70 per cent 
of (he republic, but now the bal- 
ance of control broadly match- 
es the 51-49 initiative. 

Mr Ganic said it made no 
sense for the Bosnian Serbs to 
receive 49 per cent when, ac- 
cording to his own estimate, 
only 400,000 Serbs -or IX per 
cent of Bosnia’s pre-war popu- 
lation - lived in Serb-controlled 
areas. Before the war, Serbs 
made up about 32 per cent of 
Bosnia’s 4.4 million people. 

Many Serb-held regions of 
Bosnia are depopulated be- 
cause Serb forces have expelled 
vast numbers of Muslims and 
Croats since April 1992. 

Mr Game’s comments indi- 
cate that Muslim leaders have 


not lost hope of putting all of 
Bosnia back under the control 
of Sarajevo. Fulfilling this would 
be a tall order, since it would 
mean not just defeating the 
Bosnian Serbs but taking on 


maiy allegiance is to Croatia. 

Meanwhile, diplomats said 
the US, Britain and France 
had made it dear to Goatia that 
it should not scupper peace talks 
by launching an offensive to re- 
capture Eastern Slavonia, the 
last Serb-held region of Croa- 
tia. But a US official said the 
Croats had indicated an attack 
was likely if no negotiated so- 
lution had been reached by 30 
November, when the UN mm . 
date expires in Croatia. . 

US mid Russian officials held 
talks in Moscow yesterday on 
bow to bring Russian soldiers 
into a Nato peace force in 
Bosnia. The US opposes a joint 
Nato-Russian command. 


A Bosnian government soldier views the bla n ke t- covered bodies of li ndri-Serb men 
shot dead in Kamengrad as the Serbs retr ea te d before a Bosiyah army offe n sive 
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Arresting 

time with 
a PR tyrant 


There is one sacred cow m the 

Srpska Republic who must not 

be criticised in public nor chas- ^ 

tised in print on pain of a life- 
time ban from the Serb statelet 
in Bosnia. Broad of girth, mean 
-of s piri t. Sonja Karadzic owes 
.her position as press supremo 
entirely to her filher’sjob (bes 
the psychiatrist turned “Presi- 
dent) but wields her powers 
^without mercy or, sadly for her 

tfPfc Emma Daly has 

try to be idee to the press. (jttlG difficulty ttying tO 

; Oa Monday, Sonja, embold- . Qg^jssjon tO 

vwkKb territory 

rSbE will brii the fu- 


■ jmssaon to work in Serb-held 
r - territory . The grotmds for de- 
tention were, ridiculous, as the 
police wcS knew; but as un- 
in that re- 

tains angnertioning obedience, 
they did as told. 

. Held incommunicado for 
.more titan 15 houxs ax the po- 
lice station in Pale, rebel Serb 

toe < to 3 paSer the (?ateh-22: 

. you can’t come in without per- 
mission, you can’t get permis- 
sion unless yon. come m. It is 
almost impossible to telephone 
PaleficBaiSarajevo,soIandtwo 
American colleagues had 
crossed the front l™ to call 
Sonja from Lukavica barracks, 
as I have often done. 

The soldier at the Lukavica 
press centre was charming but 
said we could hot ask-penms- 
sion fyphone: we im& drive the 
30km to Pale. Ida, an Euglish- 
speaking Serb, was sent with us. 
At Pale press centre I greeted 

the staff, whom I know well 
from earDer visits. Then one of 
my ooDeaguesuttoed the dread 
words: *Tm Ttacy Wilkinson, 
Los Angeles Timer.” A ripple ran 
through the room; the news was 
passed to Soma, next don. 

The Pale offiriabdon’t much 
like any W estern journalist, giv- 
cnaswearetoreportmgreports 
on “ethnic cleansing” and 
shilling of chnEans, but in the 
five months since her arrival, . 
Tfcacy has. achieved a special 
place at Sonja's heart Tlie 
proWerti Soes^hot seem to be 


tuie) and those with permission 
must travel along des- 


ignated roads with an official 
translator (fee: about £50 per 
day per reporter, payable to 
Sonja). But official hostility 


her copy, wfakh is no more anti- 
Serb than most It is more her 
audience: there is a large, lit- 
erate and well-organised Serb 
diaspora in Los Angeles. Many 
of our reports are routinely 
faxed to Phle; it seems LA just 
has a more dedicated cuttings 
service. Four policemen walked 
in. “They have no papers to be 
here,” said Sonja shrilly as we 
tried to remonstrate. Tracy, Kit 
Roane of the New link Times , 
Ida and I were marched off to 
the station. 

We were told only that we 
must spend the night there. 


regret - it is too dangerous for 
you to visit - or of rigidbu- 
reaucracy: no one but the Pres- 
ident can speak on that subject 
and he is busy. 

Our police guards were most- 
ly friendly (one bought us beer, 
cigarettes and cevapcici - 
sausages) but powerless to help. 
We were not threatened or 
beaten - though the comman- 
der, who swept in, refused to 
chairs my hand, and ordered us 
to shut up, was frightening. Ida 
was terrified she would be 
blamed for whatever sins we 
migh t have committed. We did 
not expect to be killed or tor- 
tured or held for long but there 
were moments in which I began 
to wonder. 

Yesterday morning we were 
collected by the man from “na- 
tional security” who seemed to 
realise the incident was a farce: 
there was nothing to question 
us about, as the soldier at 
Lukavica had confirmed our 
story. He asked for our ad- 
dresses in Sarajevo, then said: 
“Are you afraid we would shell 
your houses?” We smiled stiffly. 
And he asked our opinions on 
the wan: “Do you think Alija 
Jzetbegovic [the Bosnian Pres- 
ident] could take power in Eng- 
land with a Muslim party? Do 
you?” I agreed that was unhkety. 
But his questions, as so often 
with Serbs who feel the victims 
of a global conspiracy yet know 
that terrible cranes have been 
committed for their cause, be- 
tray a fundamental insecurity. 

Ida and the Lukavica soldiers 
invited us to visit if we re- 
turned. Ida lives in Grbavica, a 
deprived urban front line. Her 
father was killed by a Bosnian 
snqrer, but she has none of Son- 
ja's rage. The war has created 
monsters, and it has given free 
rein to Sonja’s instincts. 


Ciller asked to form another government 

Ankara -r- President Suleyman Demirel of Ibikey has asked the 
Prime Minister, Ihnsu QUer, to form, anew government. Mrs GHec, 
who lost a weekend vote of confidence in her minority adminis- 
tration, is likeiy to re-fonn a coalition with her former Social De- 
mocrat partners until early general electrons are held. Reuter 

Israel rattles the sabre at Hizbollah 

Jerusalem — Israel's Cabinet gave the army “freedom of action” 
against the Sbia Muslim group, Hizbollah, and accused Iran and 
Syria of aiding the guerrillas. The Lebanese Defence Minister, 
Mofasen Dalloul, said Muslim guerrilla attacks that nin e 

Israeli soldiers m south Lebanon were “snperb.” However, Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin suggested that Israel would not launch 
a large-scale military strike against Hizbollah which fcffied nine 
Israeli soldiers in two attacks in south Lebanon. Mr Rabin not- 
ed that with the recent attacks, Hizbollah did not violate a 1 993 
U.S.- b rokere d understanding under which Hizbollah agreed to 
refrain from sending Katyusha rockets into northern Israel if b- 
rael did not hit civilian targets in south Lebanon. AP 

Letter bombs injure two in Austria 

— The leader of the opposition leftist Greens party 
said police should interrogate right-wing opposition leader Jo- 
erg Harder after a prominent refugee activist and a foreign- 
bora doctor were injured by letter bombs. A third letter bomb, 
maned to a South Korean-born doctor, was detected and se- 
cured by police before it exploded. AP 

Slum violence continues for third day 

Nairobi Kenyan riot police shot and wounded two people 

wien violence erupted for a third day in a Nairobi shim where 
youths from rival tribes patrolled armed with knives, clubs and 
spears. Tfension between youths from the fending Luo and Nu- 
bian tribes in Kibera threatened to erupt frito worsening vio- 
lence. Four people have already been killed. ■ Reuter 

Tamil rebel divers blow up supply ship 

Colombo — Thmil rebel divers infiltrated Ttmcomalee harbour, 
150 miles north-east of Colombo, and blew op a navy supply ship 
jriUmg 12 people. Sri Lankan government troops launchedof- 
fensives on two fronts. Forty-four soldiers and at least 2 6 rebels 
died in battles on the Jafifoa Peninsula in the north and in the 
eastern oa Ideal oa region/Thousands of troops backed by war- 
planes and navy gunboats advanced on rebel positions fn rh*. nor th, 

S J^aOty a preh,de to “ 88881111 on •** rebe * stronghold 

Fans cheer film star’s release 

Thousands of fans cheered as the IadianffimidolSan- 
jay Dutt, 36, was released on bafl after 14 months in a Bombay 
prison on tenroram charges. India’s Supreme Court ordered hi 
release on Monday after federal police said they had no objec- 
hom to hts being freed ra bafl m a case linked to a series of bombs 
m Bombay in Man* 1993 that killed 260 people. Reuter 
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Bulldozers 
march on 
Peking’s old 
courtyards 

A unique feature of the city is under 
threat, writes Teresa Poole 


Peking — As one of the Empress 
dowager Cod’s favourite eu- 
nuchs, Li Lianying lived in com- 
parative style in his traditional 
courtyard residence near 
Houhai lake, north of Peking’s 
Forbidden City. Hie quadrangle 
was laid out according to es- 
tablished form: a single doorway 
led oEf the hutong, or alleyway, 
and through to a rectangular 
courtyard overlooked by single- 
storey rooms. 

Then, as now, the distinctively 
shaped roots bad grey tiles and 
the pillars and window- frames 
were painted red. At that time, 
Li and his relatives would have 
had the quadrangle to them- 
selves; now, 14 families are 
crammed in. “Everybody knows 
each other,” said one resident, 
Mrs Yan. 

Away from the city’s new of- 
fice (docks and shopping centres, 
the reality of everyday life for 
many Pekingers is still focused 
on the hutongs. But not, perhaps, 
for much longer. Old Peking is 
fast disappearing as bulldozers 
move in. Conservationists are 
alarmed at the apparent lack of 
concern about which hutong 
districts should be protected 
and residents are often dis- 
mayed at the prospect of being 
forcibly moved to more expen- 
sive apartment blocks in distant 
suburbs. Nor is the redevelop- 
ment going to solve the housing 
shortage: although a construc- 
tion boom has created a glut of 
property, it is far too pricey for 
the average family. 

In many hutong, conditions 
are spartan and even squalid. 
Okf Mis liu has lived in her tra- 
ditional courtyard in the west of 
the tity for 47 years. There is no 
heating apart from a coal stove, 
the only water is from a tap in 
theyard shared with several fam- 
ilies, and it is a five-minute 
walk to the nearest (public) toi- 
let. Yet as bulldozers from the 
nearby development of ft king's 
“Financial Street” work their 
way in her direction, Mrs Liu is 
unenthusiastic about being re- 


housed. “I have spent most of 
my life here. Everything seems 
so familiar to me. I simply don't 
know what life will be like for me 
when I can’t see the red wood- 
en window frames and the day 
bricks and the trees here." 
There are practical objections as 
well: Mrs Liu's son works at the 
Capital Tran and Steel Works, 
west of the dty, but the gov- 
ernment plans to rehouse them 
two hours’ drive away an the oth- 
er side of town. 

A hundred years ago Mrs 
Liu’s hutong probably housed 
merchants and tradesmen. The 
area is of less historic interest 
than the courtyard bouses in the 
Yan family neighbourhood, 
once the residences of imperi- 
al retainer and aristocrats. Dur- 
ing the Qing dynasty 
(1644-1911), the style of a court- 
yard's gate indicated the rank 
and social status of the owner, 
and beautiful stone and brick 
carvings can be found along the 
hutongs. Life was regimented: 
the household head lived in the 
looms along the north side of his 
quadrangle, to benefit from the 
sun. His wife's bedroom was at 
the east end of his quarters; his 
concubine slept to the west. 

A few of the most attractive 
courtyards have been renovat- 
ed by mainland developers and 
are on the market at sky-high 
prices. A Hong Kong property 
agent said he had been quoted 
asking prices of £450,000 to 
fTJj' m. But many quadrangles 
are too run-down to be worth 
restoring, or sit on land which 
now has prime high-rise devel- 
opment potential. 

Xu Yong, who has produced 
a photographic record of some 
of Peking’s historic hutongs, es- 



Pakistani officers 




plotters 


-TM McfflRK_ 

Rawalpindi - _ - .j-‘ - . 

Pakistani investigators are try- 
ing to determine the extent of 
a {dot within the armed forces 
to overthrow the Prin^Minis- 
tex,Bep^Bhuitt^aiidre^ce 
her with a ite^utioma^Islato- 
kriefcjme. 


Ofd ways: Places that were once the haunt of courtiers and the aristocracy are being 
demolished as an upwardly mobile population raises its sights Photograph: Panos 


sod sit least 3ffotber arinyof- 
fittksaire in, custody “on charges 
ofindbciplme’*, officialese for 
being; suspected of wanting to 
topple Ms Bhutto. The, putsch 
was thwarted last month but 
only new axe details Surfacing 
in the ftktstam press of how the 
plotters intended to arrest ortffl 
the top generals and then kill 
leading pahtiaans. 

Ms Bhutto has evidently been 
assured the threat has passed, 
since die left oh Monday for a 
Non-Aligned Movement sum- 
mit M Colombia. Bat officers 
are still , trying to determine 
how widespread support might 
be within the armed forces for 
this small but influential band 

rif Tglamio wrtrftmis frL 

Ms Bhutto is no stranger to 
mifitaiy coups: her father, Zul- 
fiqar Ali Bhutto, was over- 
thrown in 1977 and later 
erecntedtythegenea^Twen- 
ty months into her first term, Ms 
Bhutto was jostled out by the 
generals. In Pakistan’s turbulent 
democracy, military putsches 
have succeeded only when 
badoed by the top generals; 
this last one was not. 

The News daily said the 
strategist behind the plot was 
Brigadier Mustansir -Bfilabu 
from the Balndb Regiment, 
who allegedly set rip links with 
two aimed Islamic militant 
groups, Harakat-uI-Ansar and 
Hezbi Mujaheddin, which are 
fi ghtin g in Kashmir, Bosnia 


and Chechnya, and have many 

Pakistani recruits. Ms Bhutto 
was targeted for being toopro- 
Westem. 

Thc joint chiefs of the army, 
navy and air force were to meet 
at general headquarters in 
Rawalpindi on 30 September 
The nmtinoos officers planned 

to seize diem and declare an Is- 
lamic government Senator 
-Thrin Ghoudlny, who first 
I f s akftti news of the officers’ 
rest, said: “If the politicians did 
not behave, there would also be 
a fcBfep of politicians." 

M K rtff 


came to light The mutant al- 
legedly disdosed^ccordmg lo 
the/fews. that Brig Bfllah had 
: to tribal territories near 



Bhutto: Putsch thwarted 


when they arrested a Harakat- 
uI-Ansar militan t in Muzaf- 
farabad, capital of Pakistani 
Kashmir. Hxs capture, accord- 
ing to some sources, came 
abort becaure Ms Bhutto is anx- 
ious to prove to ^fesbington and 
London that Tdamahari is HOt 
involved in the kidnapping of 
four Westerners, including two 
Britons, by Al-ftran, a sus- 

^^^t-uLAn^^l^D^was 
extracted from the activist 
about ffie hostages’ where- 
abouts but instead t 


for the insurrection. He and a 
colonel were reportedly arrest- 
ed frying to smuggle the guns 
mro military headquarters. The 
press said the plotters were so 
Sure of success that they had al- 
ready designated exalted titles 
for themselves 88 revolutionary 
Islamic leaders. 

SomeWastemd^tomalssug- 

oested the coup tommy into the 
abortive coup might lead to a 
further purge of fundamental- 
ist officers who still ding to the 
pan-lslamic vision of Zi& ul- 
Haq, the military president 
kaDed in 1988. . w 

Ms Bhutto T s popularity has 
fallen sharply in recent months. 
She has faded to end ethnic vi- 
olence in Karachi and. cannot 
shake off foe reek of corruption 
that dings to her administration. 
But Pakistanis, having lived with 
nriUtaiy rule far 25 of the coun- 
try’s 48 years of existence, have 
few illusions about the military. 
Nor could an Islamic regime 
court on much aqppart from out- 
side; no Western government, 
and few Muslim ones, would 
back mutineers who toppled a 
moderate democracy. 

Meanwhile, in Ka ra c h i, Ms 
Bhutto’s brother-in-law, Nasar 
Hiussain, has been arrested in 
connection with the death of a 
a local politician, Ahmed Ali 
Socmra Although married to Nfe 

Bhutto’s younger sister, he was 
oGuaderedanadvsrsazy,smce be 
sided againtt the Prime Minister 

in a family feud; he was an aDy 
of Ms Bhutto's estranged broth- 
er, Murtaza, who is trykig to stage 

a political return, even though 
several terrorism charges are 
hanging over him. 


ment projects approved by 
more powerful departments. 
Everyone accepts that many 
timates a. quarter of the city’s hutongswiU not survive, because 
courtyard housing has been de- an upwardly mobile popula- 
mohmed. “Even now the dty has tion demands facilities such as 
no dear measures to preserve bathrooms and central heating, 
the hutongs ." Some 24 preser- So Mr Xu is lobbying for ef- 
vation areas were in theory des- fective preservation orders on 
ignated in 1990, but the Cultural selected neighbourhoods. 
Relics Bureau has in practice These could be renovated and 
been unable to stop develop- some used.as tourist sites and 


hotels, he suggests, to give fu- 
ture generations .a glimpse of 
traditional Peking life. 

The. Yan family, who pay 
only£L40 a month m rent to the 
city government, just want to 
stay put Mrs yan, her husband, 
who works in a radio-compo- 
nents factory, and their two 
adult daughters share one large 
room and an anneapt ThfrAu- 

fang has been tbeirl 


years and, as far as Mrs Yan is 
concerned, she has few wants. 
“We have installed a cold- 
water tap and already have a 

drine,”she Lid. like 

a huge colour television and also 
a bi^er refrigerator. But since 
we’ve been told this area may 
be polled down, we wfll wait a 
few years before Wr ' 
ibmjjg, m casewrT^^c- 
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of giving up smoking... 



nicotinell! 

.otlplQol t hw wioflflwu 


...now new nicotinell gum tastes so good. 

Quit smoking or give me up!” she said. I’d smoked for a long time, so you 
can imagine the shock. Thing is, I was addicted to both. Then she handed 
me new Nicotinell Gum “Together, with willpower you can do itT So I tried 
the new mint flavour first Tasted great - very fresh, very minty. I've been 
chewing sugar free Nicotinell Gum for exactly one month from that day. 

I’ve varied it with original flavour for a nice change and I’m pleased 
to say I’ve not taken a single puff. “Congratulations” she said pulling 
me closer and closer. I never knew quitting could be so much fun! 

It needn’t be hell with nicotinell. 
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riu HALTIUU IS MIT OF TIE CIIA filOHP. 



CHOLA CHIMBANO 

Reuters 

TjMalca — -Kenneth Karroda, the 
fonper Zambian president, is 

w - - 

cause he was not a v Zambmn. 

Ju the latest twist in the in- 
creasmgiy bitter battle between 
President Frederick Chfluba 
and the former leader, the 
Home Affairs Minister, Ghitalu 
. said Mr Kaunda, 71, 
Zambia illegally from in- 
dependence in 1964 until 1970, 
when here nounced Malawian 
atizoish^*Tltegoveruinentis 
satisfied the former president is 
not a Zambian and necessary 
woric is being done to see that 


thelawis applied „ WearestiU 
investigating and shall accord- 
ingly deal with him just like any 
other alien, n said Mr Sampa. 

Mr Kranda, who is attempt- 
ing a political comeback, has not 
spoken on the allegations, nor 
could he be reached for com- 
ment It is not dear where the 

month de- 
scribed himself as a “Zambian, 
pure and simple”. Dual citi- 
zenship is not allowed but any 
perarangmin the country is en- 
titled to otizeudiip. 

A 1964 Independence Order 
gave non-Zambians one year to 
apply for citizenship. Zambia’s 
first home affairs minister un- 
der Mr Kaunda’s government 
said last month that the former 


in renouncing 
i Malawian citizenship could 
have been an oversight tty his 

ministry . 

Mr Kaunda’s bid to return to 
power in general elections set 
for October 1996 could also be 
jeopardised if a draft constitu- 
tion is approved, barring anyone 
who is not a Zambian citizen by 
birth from contesting. It also dis- 
qualifies anyone who has al- 
ready served two five-year tenm 
from seeking re-election. 

Mr Kaunda ruled Zambia for 
27 years, 17 of them under a sin- 
gle-party system, until he was 
ousted in the first multi-party 
election in 1991. Here-entered 
politics by winning leadership of 
the opposition United Nation- 
al Independence Party in July. 
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Milli on Man March: Messiah or raci^ hateimoi^r 

Farrakhan 

wins a 
degree of 
respect 


international 

- only time will tell - but the Nation of Islam leader has made his mark 

Black women elated as 
men find self-respect 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

Love him or loathe him, exult 
in his black separatism or con- 
demn him as a racial halemon- 
get - on one consequence of the 
“Million Man March” of Mack 
men, everyone can agree: *fa»r 
the rally has massively en- 
hanced the stature of its main 
organiser, the Nation of Islam 
leader, Louis Famddian. 

Only gradually wifl the impact 
of Monday’s event become ful- 
ly apparent. Time will tell 
whether the good intentions of 
the “Day of Atonement” will 
produce deeds to match in 
black communities. No less 
nebulous are the implications 
for race relations and the 
national political scene. 

Wn the march loosen the De- 
mocrats' bold on the black vote, 
a vital constituency if President 
Bill Qmton is to wm re-election 
next year? TOD it ease racial ten- 
sions - or merely make them 
worse? Will it generate more 
registered black voters, as Mr 
Farrakhan demanded? Most 
tantalising of all, will it help or 
hinder General Colin Powell if 
he runs for President 

AH are questions as yet im- 
possible to answer. But Mr 
ranakhan, as the abuse heaped 
upon him anew by many had- 
ing politicians only serves to 
prove, is now a figure to be reck- 
oned with by all. He may be, in 
the words of Speaker Newt 
Gingrich yesterday, “an unre- 
pentant bigot” who laced his 
two-and-a-half hour speech 
with attacks on the white icons 
from George Washington down. 

The fact however, remains 
that the leader of the Nation of 
Islam, previously considered 
on the margins of mainstream 
black politics and best known 
for his rabid anti-Semitism, as- 
sembled the largest gathering of 
black Americans m history. 
Whether 400^)00 as the Na- . 
tional Park Senate estimates, or 
the 1 nriBon phisdaiinedby the 
organisers, the number on the 
Washington Man far exceeds foe 
250,000 drawn fay Dr Martin 
Luther King in August 1963. 


Since then, a depressing cs- 
de of black politics has rnn its 
course. 'Qraditkmal ‘ black or- 
ganisations such as the NAACP 
have lost influence as the old 
civfl rights jzKTvemem has come 
apart. After two runs for foe 
Presidency, Dr King's heir, the 
Rev Jesse Jackson, is a fading 
force, among blacks and inna- 
tronalpoliiks. Into the vacuum ^ 

Ev^T^ksi^o^^faeai 


from Mr Jackson who waited 
two months to give the march 
his approval, to MVrlre.lEweis 
Wiffiams, leader of the NAAG6 
which had affidally boycotted 
the event. "There was a spiri- 
tual awakening,” Ms Williams 
said, ‘Tie's moving forward and 
he’s using all of ns to do iL I say, 
let’s give him a chance.” 

Whites, though, were uni- 
versally unimpressed. While 
Jewifoleadera rejected Mr Rtr- 
rakhan’s call for peace talks be- 
tween blacks and Jews as a 
stunt, a gaggle of Republican 
candidates rained abuse on Mr 
farrakhan and criticised Mr 
Clinton for not condemning 
him by name in his powerful 
appeal for racial healing in 
Texas on Monday. . 

Bob Dole called Mr Ear- 1 
rakhan “a racist, unhinged by 
bate” and attacked Mr Clinton 
for “the implication that ours is 
a racist nation”. But not one 
prominent Republican has 
came forward with a serious 
speech on race, the most burn- 
ing issue In national politics and 
one farmed further by the OJ 
Simpson verdict and foe ap- 
proach of the Million Man 


Speaking on CNN’s Larry 
King show, Mr Far rakhan 
bragged that not even General 
Powell, "who leads Mr Clinton 
in the polls by 10 points, could 
have drawn as many people. On 
aBawett presidency, the Nation I 
ofMam leader was wvUveimg; 
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to stay wed 
to Mandela 


JUUETTE SAUNDERS 

Reuters 

Johannesburg — Winnie Man- 
dela's lawyers said in court yes- 
terday tfat she would fight 
divorce proceedings brought 
by her estranged husband. Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela, on the 
grounds that the 37-year mar- 
riage could be saved. Bui Mrs 
Mandela said in papers filed in 
the Rand Supreme Court .in Jo- 
hannesburg that if the divorce 
was granted, foe wanted half of 
her husband’s assets. 

The couple separated in 
April 1992 after Mis Mandela 
was convicted of complicity in 
kidnapping and assault of chil- 
dren m Soweto. Her driver and 
bodyguard were convicted of 
murdering one of the children. 

Mis Mandda, 60, claimed her 
husband had not followed 
African cultural traditions in 
seeking reconciliation, forgive- 
ne a s and family cohesion and 
had not recognised her role in 
making him internationally fa- 
mous. “In the circumstances, 
there are reasonable prospects 
t ha t with proper and adequate 
counselling, including the cul- 
tural and traditional tutelage 
the parties have reasonable 
prospects to recODcOe, her 
lawyers said in the papers. 

“During the subsistence of 
the marriage, the defendant 
[Mrs Mandela] contributed di- 
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Winnie Mandela: Wants 
half of husband's assets 

redly and indirectly to the 
maintenanc e and increase of foe 
plaintiff ’s estate, by rendering 


al profile of the plamtifL and 
further by other means.” 

Mr Mandela, 77, who is said 
to be planning a thiri marriage, 
claimed in a summons pinned 
to Mis Mandela’s door recent- 
ly that their marriage had irre- 
trievably broken down- She had 
allegedly dodged officials trying 

to serve papers an her. 


ddawkcsrday sail the president 
bad Med adetmately to recog- 
nise her role in bringing up then- 
two daughters andher protec- 
tion of them under apartheid. 

"She ferrety Utadrisedto con- 
test this. Whatever foe does to 
hurt her husband hurts the 
African National Congress and 
rebounds on her,” said a polit- 
ical analyst, Robert Schrne. 
“The only sensible thingwould 
be for her to be as gracious as 


DUKUUIC IV iuuuuwv ' * 

age ~ I think it vuli be the death 

of her politically” 

Others were less sure- ^fa- 
me Mandela is a.suivivor. You 
don't have to admire her man- 
ner or politics to admire her 


again,” said an ANC offiriaL 
The case is .the fourth this 

year to involve Mr Mhndela and 


foe tedmscaHties of her di 


ing the 
her and 


ident to reappoint 
hcrasecond time. 



JOKNCAIOiN 

Wash triton 

Monday’s Mflhon Man March 
in Vi&smngton was about Mack 
American men rediscovering 


respect talk tough and act 
tough; they walk with adolescent 
struts; they join gangs in the 
hope of finding refuges for 
their fragile egos. Sometimes 
they turn to drugs or drink, beat 
their women, shun the respon- 
sihffiri fts of fatherhood. Fifty 
four per cent of black children 
in America are growing up 
under single motheis- 

AS of which helps explain 
why black women appear over- 
whelmingly to have supported 
the inarch and to have been 
undisturbed by their exclusio n. 

The response of blade 
women - as conveyed in scores 
of interviews -was to welcome 
the attempt by blade men to 



Wbntin’s view: The poet Maya Angdtou addr 


the Million Man March on Capitol 


the exercise, in a giant act of 

fllrniE m riiit . 

Some women spoke from 
the podium. Rosa Parks, the 
mother of the civil rights move- 
ment wbo caused a national stir 


Hill, supported by the Mayor of Washington, Marion Berry Photograph: Doug MWAP when she refused to give up a 


Betty Shabazz: The widow 
of Malcolm X remembers 

“whites-only” bus seat in Al- 
abama in 1955, said: “1 am ho- 
noured that young men respect 
me”. Other women spoke, no- 
tably the poet Maya Angel on 
and Betty Shabazz, the widow 
of Malcolm X. Cora Masters 
Bany, wife of the mayor of 
Washington, declared: “This is 
the prettiest sight I’ve ever 
seen in my whole entire life.” 
Many women chose to see the 
march as a gesture of recogni- 
tion by blade men of the pivotal 
role women have played in 
su p p ort in g black households. 
One man observed that black 
women had been black men’s 
“backbone” for too long and it 
was now men’s turn to help 


shoulder the burden of family 
and community life. 

Agroup of women inTbledo, 
Ohio, took the day off work to 
watch the march on television. 
Sh a nna e, one of its members, 
said: “This is like a thank -you 
the black men are giving to 
black women. It gives women a 
chance to see that black men do 
appreciate them.” 

Several hundred women ob- 
served the march in small 
groups from the periphery of 
the Washington MalL Others 
took up positions at under- 
ground stops and greeted 
marchers with cries of "We 
love you” and banners that 
read Wfe’re with you, hrotheis.” 
Gwendolyn from Vi rginia said: 
“I am very proud, elated." 

The women looked fondly on 
the marchers, like proud moth- 
ers at a school graduation day. 
And what they saw gave them 
hope that peihaps they might 
outgrow adolescence, start 
standing up on their own two 
feet and start sharing the bur- 
dens of adult responsibility. 
For the black men, hundreds of 
thousands of them, were not 
strutting, were not cringing. 
They stood tall. 


Congratulations 
on your 
promotion. 



Mondeo Ghia now £15,765! 

■Shake yourself by the hand. Give yourself a 
pat on the back. Buy yourself an extra large 
cappuccino. You’ve just landed yourself a 
prestigious Mondeo Ghia. ' 

Net curtains will be twitching, questions will 
be asked in the car park. How did you pull it off? 
Simple, really. Just a matter of optimising 
your options, striking while the iron’s hot, 
working till you drop. Oh, and happening to 
notice that the world of executive motoring 
now starts at £15,765. 

Now, with that kind of nose for a deal, surely 
that promotion can’t be far away. 

For more information, call 0800 111 222. 


Mondeo. It makes all the difference. 


Price refers to oanirfacluBr's recommended retail price, pies £605 on the road costs of dfllirery to tie dealer, 12 nootfis road fund licence, and estimated costs ol fuel and number plates. Price applies to Hondeo 1.8 4/5 door Gfaia’s built from 1/30/95 

■Metallic paint is optional at additional cost. 
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The Rev Murdo Alex MacLeod 


News of the death of the Mod- 
erator of their last General As- 
sembly, Murdo Ales MacLeod, 
on the day after his 60th birth- 
day, has been greeted with an- 
guished disbelief throughout 
the Free Church of Scotland. 
He had been en route to the 
Netherlands, to represent the 
Free Church at tnc General 
Synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church. 

Bom in Ness, Isle of Lewis. 
MacLeod began his ministry in 
1966, in the sprawling Glasgow 
housing scheme' of Drum- 
chape I." From there he was 
called first to Dingwall and 
then to Inverness. He left his 
mark on all of these congrega- 
tions, not only by his outstand- 
ing ability as a preacher (in both 
Gaelic and English) but also by 
his skills in man-management. 
He bad a steady hand and an as- 
tute mind, as well as an eloquent 
tongue. When Stornoway Free 
Church (the largest Presbyter- 
ian church in Britain) became 


vacant at the lamented death of 
the Rev Murdo MacRitchle, 
MacLeod was the obvious 
choice, and he was inducted 
there in April 1984. 

During the next 11 years he 
succeeded in meeting the man- 
ifold demands of a congregation 
where 1.500 people worship 
every Sunday. Driven by a char- 
acteristic restless energy, he 
preached, counselled, com- 
forted, rebuked, organised, en- 
couraged and silenced as the 
occasion demanded, all the 
while fulfilling innumerable 
outside engagements. His con- 
gregation, made up of widely 
disparate elements, remained 
impressively united, not least in 
love and respect for their mas- 
ter. When I worshipped there 
last summer the chinch was full 
to capacity. 

lb his friends, Murdo Alex 
MacLeod was an impish little 
mischief-maker, hiding behind 
a flow of banter and endlessly 
inventive in tease, repartee and 



MacLeod: eloquent and astute 

practical jokes. Some of us saw 
our wardrobes move mysteri- 
ously in the night; the work of 
ghosts. Others whistled into 
the phone to satisfy “the tele- 
phone engineer” at the other 
end. But behind the facade lay 
not only deep seriousness but a 
stem intensity. 

He was fully aware that the 
tide of religious certainty had 


ebbed, even in his own native 
island, but his personal faitb was 
unaffected. He remained 
staunchly Christian, staunchly 
Evangelical and staunchly Free 
Church. Within his own tradi- 
tion, he was happy to adjust to 
new circumstances, but he was 
no innovator. Nor was he apes- 
simisL He insisted, sometimes 
against evidence to the contrary, 
that the Free Church remained 
in good heart and that although 
there might be disagreements 
there were no divisions. 

It was this total confidence in 
the institution that lay at the 
heart of his leadership. He be- 
lieved implicitly not only in the 
historic Christian orthodoxy 
which lay at the heart of his 
church's witness but also in all 
the distmetives of its worship 
and piety. He wanted the 
Church to go where it was: not 
because he was either stub- 
born or obscurantist but because 
his intellect was at one with bis 
inheritance. 


The one passion ’ of 
MacLeod’s early yeafs' was 
football, a game te played with 
the same determination and 
skill as-, his nephew, Ally 
MacLeod, one of the out- 
standing Scottish players of the 
Seventies. “Murdo Alex”, as he 
was known to everybody; re 
tamed his interest in soccer to' 
the end, undeterred even by the 
defection of some of ius fami- 
ly to support Celtic, historic ri- 
vals of his own beloved 
Rangers. 

Donald MacLeod ] 

Murdo Alex MacLeod, clergy- j 
man: bom Ness, Jsk of Lewis 15 \ 
October 1935; ordained 1966; \ 
Minister, Dingwall Free Church j 
1971-78; Minister GrcyfriarsFrcc j 
Church, Inverness 1978-84; Min - j 
ister. Stornoway Free Church, Isle \ 
of Lewis 1984-95; Moderator, 
General Assembly, Free Church I 
of Scotland 1995;. married (six. 
children); died Aberdeen 16 j 
October 1995. 
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Writer s block found its most 
magnificent ally in Henry Roth, 
but what he managed to write 
was and is important, and will 
last. Not one for half-measures, 
Roth published his first and 
most famous novel Call It Sleep, 
m 1934. then waited for 60 
years (o publish a novel again. 
Another followed one year lat- 
er. a third will appear in the 
spring: in all, six volumes are 
due, representing the most ex- 
traordinary late flowering of a 
writer thought for more than 
balf a century to be a one-book 
wonder. 



Roth: consciously modernist 


Call It Sleep, now considered 
a classic, was only respectfully 
received when it first appeared. 
Its account of the vicissitudes of 
immigrant life as seen through 
the eyes of David Scheari, a 
young Jewish boy in a distinct- 
ly non-Welfare-Age America, 
found less favour than the so- 
cial fantasies of New Yorker 
writers such as John O'Hara. In 
hard times readers are apt to be 
most interested in tales of 
easier ones. 

Like James T Farrell's Studs 
Lonigan trilogy, Roth's novel 
was unabashed in its treatment 
of the gamier, sexual side of im- 
migrant life, yet unlike Farrell 
Roth was consciously mod- 
ernist. in no sense a social re- 
alist. His earthy subject-matter 
was paired improbably with a 
prose style deeply influenced by 
Joyce and the poet Hart Crane. 
Interestingly, despite his own 
left-wing politics, Roth found his 
strongest detractors among con- 
temporary Communists, who 
were unhappy with the poetic 

r litical treatment accorded 
slums of his story. 

The tension between his left- 
ist politics and aesthetics doubt- 
less contributed to Roth's 


difficulties (to use a euphem- 
ism) in completing a second 
novel. Perhaps apocryphally, it 
is said that the famed editor 
Maxwell Perkins's dislike for 
Roth's early stabs at novel num- 
ber two was also a key factor in 
his “block”. In any case, noth- 
ing further appeared, and Call 
It Sleep itself sank into critical 
oblivion. In these dry years, 
Roth worked in a series of 
unins pirin g jobs — as a night- 
school teacher, a “precision 
metal grinding machine” oper- 
ator, a mental-hospital atten- 
dant in Maine, and a waterfowl 
fanner. Happily married to the 
composer Munel Parker, Roth 
was seemingly content never to 
write again. 

It was the rediscovery of Call 
It Sleep that proved the initial 
catalysL Described m the 1950s 
fcybotb Alfred Kazin and Leslie 
Fiedler as a neglected master- 
piece, it was reissued in paper- 
back in 1964 and received a 
front-page review by living 
Howe in the New York Times 
Book Review. It sold well over 
a million copies, and allowed 
Roth to quit work and travel 
widely, before settling in New 
Mexico. 


Here in 1979 Roth eventually 
set to work again on a scale un- 
envisaged by those who would 
have been content with just one 
more novel to break what had 
by then become a famous block. 
A collection of short stories and 
interviews appeared in 1987 as 
Shifting Landscape. Then in 
1994 St Martin's Press published 
A Star Shines Over Mt Morris 
Park, announcing; the novel as 
just the first in what would be 
six books. This novel, and its se- 
quel, A Diving Rock on the 
Hudson, continued chronolog- 
ically the story of Call It Sleep's 
protagonist (renamed Ira S tig- 
man), following him as he 
moves from the nuadar Jewish 
world of the Lower East Side to 
the ethnic mix of 1920s Harlem, 
then to the radical intellectual 
environs of City College of 
New York, where Roth first 
began to write. 

It appears that the entire six- 
novel sequence, called in en- 
tirety Mercy of a Rude Stream, 
was finished by Roth in the 
1980s. After the death of his 
wife in 1989, Roth allied him- 
self to\ careful revision of the 
first, second, and imminent 
third novel of the sequence, and 


The Right Rev Hugh Blackburne 


Thirty-five years ago the new 
Bishop of Norwich, Launcelot 
Fleming, determined to shape 
the ministry in his largely rur- 
al diocese into forms that bet- 
ter suit modem village life. 
The man he chose to launch this 
policy in Norfolk was Hugh 
Blackburne. 

Blackburne was then vicar of 
St Mary's, Harrow on the Hill, 
having behind him a distin- 
guished wartime ministry in 
tire Brigade of Guards, RMC 
Sandhurst and an incumbency 
at Milton, in Hampshire. 

The Bishop was seizing the 
chance given by new vacancies 
in a patch of neighbouring 
parishes in the empty Breck- 
iands of Norfolk, and planned 
to group nine churches under 
one rector with a staff of two cu- 
rates. A similar scheme had al- 
ready worked well in the 
Lincolnshire Wolds. It enabled 
liny parishes to benefit from 
each others' support and friend- 
ship, and it gave young country 
clergy larger fields to work in. 

Blackburne approached the 


“Hflborou^i Group” with great: 
enthusiasm, liken to be vetted' 
by a large joint parish meeting, 
he quickly proved acceptable 
(“After alLT commented the 
then Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
“some of those chaps had nev- 
er seen a clergyman like Hugh 
before in their lives”). 

Good at staff work and plan- 
ning, Blackburne succeeded in 
drawing the parishes into a 
family, each church still retain- 
ing its own character, buL each 
aware of new possibilities - 
livelier congregations, more 
varied meetings and a closer 
feeling of fellowship with the 
wider Church. 

Hospitality, friendship and 
help, he and his wife Freda also 
gave to othernew group rectors 
who were fast being recruited 
in Norfolk. He became a lead- 
ing member of the group min- 
istry movement, which was 
bringing positive hope and zest 
to many of the duller parts of 
the Church of England in the 
1960s. He attracted for training 
a number of able curates who 


fgushy otherwise never have 
ventured into rural ministry. 

Oneof his joys in fife was sail- 
ing, and it was a happy choice 
of the next Bishop of Norwich 
to ask him to pioneer another 
sphere of ministry, to the holi- 
daymakers ^ who come each sea- 
son to Norfolk. His new parish 
was Ran worth, which has a 
church nicely situated over 
Malthouse Broad, where there 
is a popular mooring for holi- 
day cruisers. In his yahbt Helen 
he was a well-known character 
on the Broads. On summer 
evenings Blackburne and his 
parish helpers could be seen 
rowing round the boats, wel- 
coming^ visitors, reminding them 
about safety, showing frustrat- 
ed tiros in hired boats how to 
switch off their diesels. These 
happy calls were always re- 
warded by large congregations 
on Sunday mornings, and many 
return visits each year. 

In 1977 Blackburne became 
Bishop of Thetford, an ap- 
pointment widely welcomed. 
His pastoral gifts were well 


known, and his rhiirch mans hi p 
the aB-embraring kind that is in- 
tellectual without being per- 
nickety, generous without being 
sloppy. At a diocesan clergy 
week, where some 200 con- 
tentious parsons were becom- 
ing hot under the collar about 
the controversy of the day, he 
asked a friend “Are you an ex- 
tremist?" The friend denied it, 
and Blackburne replied, “I am! 
Tm an extremist Moderate.” 
A lover of the country, a com- 
mitted conservationist, Hugh 
Blackburne allowed himself to 
be truly adopted by Norfolk. 
Birds were one of bos enthusi- 
asms. At his final Swaffham 
house be would sit in a conser- 
vatory watching the bird-table 
a few feet away. He had a gar- 
ish water-pistol with which he 
squirted starlings guilty of 
frightening smaller birds away. 
It gave him much pleasure, not 
least when the starlings decid- 
ed that they too rather enjoyed 
the shower. It somehow seemed 
a parable of all his ministry. 

Alan Glendining 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 

KOSHY: On 7 October 1TO, Philip 
Cbcnalhra. suddenly but peacefully 
at Si Georye's Hrapita!, Tooting. 
Dcarty loved husband at Yvonne 
and devoted Cither of John. The fu- 
neral has already taken place. 

MacDONALD: Dr Andrew Peter 
James, of heart failure, aged 46, on 
14 October. Beloved partner of Mar- 
ilyn, father of Emilv. Doan and Lucy, 
son of Phvi and the lace Dr James 
MacDonald, brother of Robert. Pe- 
ter and Kale. Adored by all his fam- 
ily and many friends.' be will be 
deeply missed. Private cremation. 
Memorial service at Si Andrew's 
Church. Paddock Wwd, Kent, at lpm 
on Frida v 10 November. Donations 
if desired lo Hanrfieid Hospital Rmd 
Scanner Appeal Hill End Road. 
Hare Geld. Middlesex UB9 6JH. 

IN MEMORIAM 

JOHNSON: Peter. Happy birthday. 
Peeps, kwe you forever, mrren. 

For Gazette BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & 

DEATHS, please tdepbooc M7U98 MIL 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Nan- 
cy Osborn, “Motift in European 
Ornament", 230pm. 

British Museum: Jan Foote in, “Sur- 
vival Against AO Odds: Korean cul- 
tural treasures”, 1.15pm. 

Slade Centre far the History and The- 
ory of Art, London WC1: Professor 
PMippe Van Hauie, “Death and Sob- 
limation: Antigone in Lacan’s 
seminar VII. The Ethics of Psycho- 
analysis", 6pm- 


Birthdays 

Sir Timothy BelL chairman, Lowe 
Bell Communications. 54; Mr Chuck 
Berry, rock and roll singer, 69; Sir 
Michael Burton, ambassador to the 
Czech Republic, 58; Lord dark of 
Kempston, former MP, 78; Professor 
Timothy Clark, Dean and Professor 
of Pulmonary Medicine, National 
Heart and Lung Institute, 60; Lord 
Cooke or Isandreagh, chairman, 
Springvale EPS, 75; Mr Geordie 
Dun, amateur jockey, 37; Lord EKs- 
Thomas, former MP, 49; Mr Samuel 
Galbraith MP, 50; Mr Harold Han- 
kins, Principal, University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science and 
Technology (UMIST), 65; Lord Kim- 
ball, former MP, 67; Miss Martina 
Navratilova, tennis player, 39; Sir 
James Nuxsaw QC former HM 
Procurator-General and Treasury 
Solicitor, 63; Sir Joseph Pope, di- 
rector, TQ International, 81: Dr 
Kate Pretty, Principal, Home non 
College, Cambridge, 50; Lady 
Saltoua, chief of Clan Fraser, 65: Mr 
George C. Scott, actor, 68; Mr Glad- 
stone Small, cricketer, 34; Mr 
Michael Such, tennis champion. 39; 
Mr DickTaveme QC, director, PRI- 
MA Europe, 67; Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Peter Terry, former Governor or 
Gibraltar, 69; Mr Piene Trudeau, for- 
mer Prime Minister of Canada, 76; 
Vice-Admiral Sir James Willis, for- 
mer Chief of Nava! Staff Australia, 

72. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Giovanni Antonio Canale 
(Canaletto), painter, 1697; Peter n, 
TSarof Russia, 1715; Pierre Choder- 
losde Lados, artillery officer and au- 
thor, 1741; Sir Samuel Luke FUdes, 
painter, 1844; James Tholow Adams, 
historian, 1878; Fannie Hurst, nov- 
elist, 1889; Melina Mercouri 
(Amalia -Mari a Mercouri). Greek 
minister of culture and former ac- 


tress, 1917. Deaths: Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, 1541; Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 1744; Hen- 
ry John Temple, third Viscount 
Palmerston, statesman, 1865; fTtartw: 
Babbage, mathematician and com- 
puter inventor, 1871; Charles- 
Fran^ois Gounod, composer, 1893; 
Alfred Binet, psychologist, 1911; 
Thomas Alva Edison, inventor, 1931; 
Elizabeth Arden (Florence Nightin- 
gale Graham), cosmetics company 
founder, 1966; Pierre Mend£s- 
France, statesman. 1982. Ou this day: 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked by 
King Louis XIV of France, 1685; the 
last state lottery was drawn in Britain, 
1826; Alaska was affkiafiy transferred 
to the United States by Russia, 1866; 
the British Broadcasting Company 
(later Corporation) was formed, 
1922; Rhctms Cathedral was recon- 
secrated, 1937; Erich Honecfcer re- 
signed as head of the East German 
state. 1989; Hungary was proclaimed 
a free republic, with an end to Com- 
munist role, 1989, Today is the Ffeast 
Day of St Gwen of Cornwall, St Jus- 
tus of Beauvais and St Luke. 


Receptions 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Mr Jeremy Hanley MP, Minister of 
State for Foreign and Common- 
wealth Affairs hosted a reception yes- 
terday in the Locarno Roam at dm 
Rnrign and Commonwealth Office, 
London SW1, for the British 
Malayaan Society. 

Luncheons 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Sir Nicholas Bonsor Bi MP, Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, hosted a lunch 
held yesterday at Lancaster House, 
London SW1, for Dr Juraj Schenk, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Slovak Republic. 


Byron Society 

Lord Byron presided at a meeting of 
the Byron Society held yeaerday 
evening at Sr Ennin’s Hotel, London 
SW1. Dr Peter Cochran and Mr 
Michael Rees spoke on ‘'Byron's Bi- 
ographers". Mr Derek. Wise was the 
chair man. Among those present 
were: 

Profenor Ask Benin; Mott, Count en of 
Brabcrough; The Hon Domioicfc Browne; Dr 
■nd Mn Edwarf Carpenter. Mr Midad Fboq 
IjnrACjSmemraf fW gmtTbif ; Judith. Count- 
cMofIiaowci;Slr&niik Robert*. 

Foundation for Science 
and Technology 

Lord Butterworth, Chairman, Foun- 
dation for Science and Tbdmology, 
presided at a dinner discussion held 
jointly with the Parish Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry yesterday 
evening al the Palace of the President 
of the French Senate, Paris. M Jod 
de Rosnay and Sir Richard Sykes 
spoke on "Innovation and Compet- 
itiveness in Britain and France". 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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with the assistance of a gifted 
New York editor, Robert WaL 
the early books appeared. . 

The poetic seffransdousness 
of Call It Sleep remained, which 
meant at times the style was as 
much, embarrassing as heartfelt, 

the efiertganebe as well as mov- 
ing. The last three novels of the 
sequence, not subject to edito- 
rial revision, are likely to prove 
still more uneven. 

Yet, throughout ail he wrote. 
Roth's ability to immerse ooe in 
a now long-extinct world of 
immigrant struggle and New 
World promise means that he 
is never less than engrossing to 


#7 


read. The hiatus in his writing 
is remarkable (one reviewer 
wrote that it made Words- 
worth’s famous block “a mere 
blip or glitch in comparison”), 
bat Roth’s books, whether read 
as novels or historical docu- 
ments, are substantial in 
themselves. 

Andrew Ros enheim 

Henry Roth, writer: bran Tys- 
menica, Galicia 8 February 1906; 
married 1939 Muriel Parker 
( died 1989; two sons); died 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 13 
October 1995. 


EHacfcbume: group ministry 


Hugfr Charles Blackburne, priest: 
bom 4 June 1912; ordained dea- 
con 1937, priest 1938; Chaplain 
to the Forces 1939-47; Rector, 
Milton 1947-53; Vicar, St Mary's, 
Harrow 1953-61; Rector of the 
Hilborough Group 1961-72; 
Chaplain to the Queen 1962-77; 
Vicar of Ranwartharui Chaplain 
for die Norfolk Broads 1972-77; 
Honorary Canon of Norwich 
1965-77; Bishop Suffragan of 
Thetford 1977-80; married 1944 
Mrs Freda Davis (two sons, one 
daughter); died Diichingham, , 
Norfolk 15 October 1995. i 
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Sheet music cover fur Charles's 'Therel Always be an Bq0amf r 3941 Photograph: Denis GtffbfU Collection 

Hughie Charles 


Hughie Charles managed three 
careers in one lifetime, song 
p lugger, theatrical producer 
andmost significantly popular 
songwriter. Between the years 
1936 and 1945 he wrote or col- 
laborated on around 50 pub- 
lished songs, at least two of 
which have become acknowl- 
edged British “standards”, 
“There’ll Always be an 
England” and “We’ll Meet 


Bom in Manchester in 1907, 
Charles showed an early apti- 
tude for both music and sport 
but despite an offer to try out 
with the Lancashire cricket dnb 
he decided to continue in the 
musical field, honing his writing 
. apdrf^Bg4d^g|with his own 

t - aw thei earitfj&OOs Shades 
wasfettttfifah /lB TbkPan Al- 

IeJ m Londo^^tymg, sin g in g 
and promotmg ms own and 
other peopfo's songs. In 1938, . 
working with another young 
hopeful Ross Parker, they com- 
posed their first trft ‘TWba’t Tell 
a Soul (that I love you)”, which 
was recorded by tire bands of 
Roy Fox, Mantovani, Victor 
Sylvester and also Lew Stone 
with vocal by Al Bowfly. 

A number of modest suc- 
cesses followed for the team of 
Charles and Parker leading to 
a commission to ■write for the 
film Discoveries, a variety com- 
pilation inspired by Carroll 
Le vis’s talent -spotting radio 
and stage shows, starring Doris 
Hare and Issy Beam, among oth- 
ers. The film was in the can and 
trad even been previewed in the 
last week of August 1939 when 
world events sent Redd Davis, 
the producer, racing back to the 
composers with a plea to save 
the film with some sort of 
patriotic finale. 

“There'll Always be an Eng- 
land”, trilled by the 10-year-old 


Gfyn Davies accompanied by a 
chorus, military band. Union 
Jacks and cast of hundreds had 
been composed, filmed and 
edited on to the end of Discov- 
eries in a breath takmg three and 
a half weeks and seemed to cap- 
ture the spirit of the oountxy. By 
November 1939 the song was 
number one in sheet music 
sales, the first purpose- 
written hit of the Second World 
'War. 

.. The song briefly reappeared 
in 1941 after America’s arrival 
in the war. While . Deanna 
Durbin sang “Thank Ybu 
America” in the American print 
olNice Girl?, “There'll Always 
be an England” was included in 
the British andOmimonwealth 
versions: 

.y Throughout 1940 andJ.fer 
the duration of the war Qwnfes 
continued to write ballads and 
comic songs with Ross Parker 
and laterwith some of Denmark 
Street's most reliable names, 
Leo Tbwere, Don Pelosi and 


ver Wings m the Moonlight”, 
“Potato Pete” (based on the 
Ministry of Food's cartoon 
character), “I Shall Be Whiting” 
and of course “We'U Meet 
Again”. His last song, “Till All 
Our Prayers are Answered”, 
written in collaboration with 
Sonny Miller, was published in 
February 1945. 

As well as songwriting activ- 
ities, at the outbreak of war 
Charles bad taken over the 
running of his publishers Irwin 
Dash and later worked in the 
management of the Noel Gay 
organisation. Meanwhile the 
bandleader and impresario Jade 
Hylton was expanding his 
entertainment interests and at 
the end of hostilities invited 
Charles to join him. Charles ul- 


timately became Hylton’s gen- 
eral manager and right-hand 
man. 

Hylton’s team brought 
American shows such as Cole 
Porter's Kiss Me Kate, Irving 
Berlin’s Cali Me Madam and 
the sumptuous Kismet into the 
West End. Nearer to home. 
Charles was closely involved 
with the Crazy Gang shows at 
the Victoria Palace, and from 
the start of ITV in 1955 the Hyl- 
ton organisation produced 
variety shows for Associated- 
Rediffusian, starring comedians 
and singers such as Arthur 
Askey, Tbny Hancock, Anne 
Shelton and Flanagan and Al- 
lan (many of which have now 
' been restored and screened at 
the National Film Theatre). 

. When Hylton beg^hscaling 
down his British operations in 
the 1960s Chari$yd£fcup the- 
atrical productitwPm Ius own 
right and was responsible for nu- 
merous pantomimes and sea- 
side shows including the 
legendary “Fbl-de-Rols” who 
continued touring for the rest 
of tiie decade. He retired to 
Heathficld in Sussex in the 
1970s and received the Song- 
writers Guild of Great Britain 
Lifetime Achievement award in 
1980. 

Ironically his work may be 
best known by recent genera- 
tions for the soundtrack per- 
formance of Vera ..Lynn’s 
version “We’ll Meet Again” 
accompanying shots of an atom- 
ic mushroom doud at the end 
of Stanley Kubrick’s Dr 
Stmngelove (1964). 

Alexander Gleason 

Hugh Charles, songwriter; theatre 
producer and promoter bom 
1907; married first Dolly Elsie 
(died 1961, three sons}, second- 
ly Joan Mann; died Eastbourne 
6 October 1995. 


Lloyd’s names damages subject to income tax 


Changing of the Guard 

71m BMacboU Ccnby Moon led Rerimeot 
mouiffldrQow^IifcOMri^Hoocam*, 

11 am. 


Decoy v Goods Walker Ltd; 

Court of Appeal (Lord Justice 
Simon Brown. Lord Justice Peter 
Gibson and Lord Justice SaviQe); 

5 October 1995 

Damages recovered by Lloyd’s 
names in their actions against 
their agents for negligence in 
conducting the names’ under- 
writing businesses were profits 
arising from their unde rwritin g 
business and subject to income 
tax under Schedule D. 

The Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice Saville dissenting) dis- 
missed an appeal by the de- 
fendant Lloyd's managing 
agents and members’ agents 
from Mr Justice Potter’s deci- 
sion that damages recovered by 
the plaintiffs were subject to in- 
come tax under Schedule D in 

the plain tiffs * hands. 

The plaintiffs, Lloyd’s names 
who had suffered heavy un- 
derwriting losses, sued the de- 
fendants Claiming dam ages in 
tort and m contract for the fail- 
ure by the defendants to exer- 
cise reasonable skill and care 
in conducting the business of 
underwriting on behalf of the 
plaintiffs. The plaintiffs were 
awarded damages of about 
£300m. Special statutory pro- 
visions had been enacted in re- 
lation to the taxation of Lloyd’s 
names. Section 171(l)of the Fi- 
nance Act 1993 provides that 
income tax for any year of as- 
sessment on the profits aris ing 
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from a member’s underwriting 
business shall be computed on 
the profits of that year of as- 
sessment lax was chargeable 
under case 1 of Schedule D un- 
der section 18(1) the Income 
and Corporation Thxes Act 
1988 in respect of profits from 
any trade carried ou in the UK. 
The agents argued that the 
damages did not arise “from 
the trade” of a name within 
section 18(1). 

Bernard Edo QC Philip Baker and 
Simon Bryan (Elbome Mitchell)) far 
the agents; Geoffrey Hjs QC John 
Milters and David Lord (Wilde 
Sapte) for the names; Ian Gtick QC 
to^LauncdatHmdersanQCflnkmd 
Revenue Solldtor) Jbr the Revenue. 

Lord Justice Pfeter Gibson said 
that the central issue was 
whether the treatment of the 
damages for tax purposes was 
governed by two decisions; 
London & Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves Ltd vAttwooU [1967] 
Cb 772 and Donald Fisher (Eal- 
ing) Ltd v Spencer [1989] STC 
256. In AttwoolL, Lord Justice 
Dipkxdc fbnmilaied the general 
replacement principle in rela- 
tion to compensation received 
by a trader 

Where, pursuant to a legal right, a 
trader receives from another person 
compensation for the traders fail- 


ure to receive a sum of money 
which, if it bad been received, would 
have been credited io the amount of 
profits (if airy) arising in any year 
from die trade carried on by him at 
the time when the compensation was 
so received, the compensation is to 
be treated for income tax purposes 
in the same way as that sum of mon- 
ey would have been treated if it had 
been received, instead of the 
compensation. 

In the Fisher case, the court 
applied the tests laid down in 
AttwooU. The approach that 
must be adopted was that pro- 
pounded in AttwooU and ap- 
plied in Fisher, 

_ In answer to the first ques- 
tion - what were the damages 
paid for? -the answer was they 
were paid for the trading loss 
caused to a name through the 
negligent conduct of the 
name’s underwriting business 
bythe defendants, (he riairagips 
being intended to put the name 
in the same position as if the 
underwriting had been com- 
petently performed. Had the 
defendants protected the 
name’s exposure by adequate 
reinsurance, the name would 
have received the proceeds of 
that reinsurance. 

There was no material dif- 
ference between such insurance 
recoveries and the actual re- 
covery made through an action 


for damages. Once one identi- 
fied the source of the right to 
damages as the negligence of 
the defendants as agents of the 
plaintiffs in conducting the 
plaintiffs’ underwriting busi- 
nesses, it was clear that the 
compensation did arise from 
the trade. 

The answer to the second 
question - would the sums of 
money, for which the names 
were compensated, have been 
income receipts of the under- 
writing businesses?:- there 
could be no doubt but that thp 
reinsurance proceeds would 
have had to be brought "into ac- 
count in the compotation of fife 
profits and losses - of . the 
underwriting busut^ses. ' 

Lord Justice Saville, dis- 
senting, said that the replace- 
ment principle could not bb 
accepted and the test wds 
whether the receipt in question 
arose from the underwriting 
business. The damages did not 
arise from the name's under- 
writing business. 1 

Lord Justice Simon Brown, 
agreeing with Lord Justice 
Peter Gibson, said that the 
plain fact was that the proper 
conduct of business from time 
lo time required resort to 
the law to recover sums of 
money which would otherwise 
be lost to the business's 
profitability. 

Ting Hui Tan, Barrister 
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Diary 



VICKY WARD 


bn Fleming aficionados are in for a terrible shock. Capitalism has robbed 
James Bond of his favourite tipple -I fear we shall never again hear that 
immortal phrase: “One dxy Martini [Hft of eyebrow] -.shaken,, not stirred” on 
our hero's lips. In the forthcoming Band fihn, Goldeneye, 007 acquires a 
peculiar penchant for Smirnoff Black vodka. This has nothing to do with the 
personal pr efe rences of the new Bond actor. Fierce Brosna n , but is the result 
of Smirnoff having stmnped-up megabucks for the privilege of having Bond 
consume their labeL # _ 

There is worse, however. Not content with tampering with Bond's drinks, the 
producers are now messing with the cast's sartorial style. Tradition has it that 
the villain wears a SavOe Row suit cut almost as sharply as OOTs himself — a 
cign of just how dangerous the enemy is. In the new fi h n. Bond's adversary win 

r rt a quite revolting garment — a black T-shirt with the logo “Wired” (after 
fut uris tic ma gazine) emblazoned on ft. Even if the garment was not so 
disgusting, surely such blatant advertising in what ought to be a colt classic 
should he banned? This debate is currently causing something of a rift in my 
household, because one of those hoping -nay, praying- to reap the 
commercial advantages of the new brand-boosting Bond is my husband, 
Matthew -he is, alas, UK publisher of Wired. The campaign against creeping 
cultural commercialisation starts here! 


kitchen when I heard the answer 
madrine go oflj’* she says. “I could 
hear the wonderful news but couldn't 
exactly go and pick up the phone." 

The winner wDDi be announced 
tomorrow and Ms Drysdak’s book, ' 
Looking for Gbeorghe, is reckoned to 
have a good chance. It tdk bow the 
author wait to Romania to find a 
former lover she had not seen for 12 
years, only to uncover the horrific 
circumstances of his death. Now she is 
married to an art dealer with whom 
die has two children. “The newly hoan 
Xanthe is the second arrival,” she 
explains, “fact I suppose I should have 
called her Esquire or Whterstone.” 



actmg editor to complain, but 






to the already exotic Pfeaseblossom, 
Moth, Cobweb, and Mustaxdseed, 
new characters are named “Tfea” 
“Tbast”, “Grace", “Favour”, 
“Thntevabogas” (don't ask me!) and 
“Mum Poker”. 

“There’s no point trying to find any 
meaning in the names,” Bountney has 
helpfully confided- And I guess one 
should not be surprised that for the 
last act, containing the nuptials, the 
whole cast should pretend to have . 
been whisked off to China -“a 
glorious Mao&f wonderland" . 

“IFS-all dreadfully obscure,” 
comments Bountney gleefully. Or just 
plain dreadful? We shall have to wait 
till tomorrow to see. 



loo busy to get to the phone 


“because," 
to think I was 


“I didn't want her 
ip ft out on her.” 


David HU, one of the five Labour 
spin doctors in Blackpool last week to 
“rebut lies, expose divisions, and 
reveal what is the real agenda of the 
conference”, was spotted practising his 
trade only a few days earlier outride 
Soho’s Garrick Chib, accompanied by 
Sr Robin Day and Roy Hattersley MP. 
“An animated discussion commenced 
in the street about the prominciation 
of Rioja,” says an eye-witness. “Sr 
Robin was convinced you should say 
Rioaka, as in oak tree. H31 rebutted 
him and said it was riocka as in rock.” 
Impasse — until the trio dissolved into 
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Purcell’s TheFohyQueo* at the 
English National Opera in central 
London. The opera is based on 
Shakespeare's >4 MidsunrnerN&its 
Dream, but in this prodmlion the 
director, David Potmmey, has oecidea 
to give weird and wadky nato«^ to 
Titania's followers. Thus m addition 


and theorists have transformed the 
Hr* metaphor into a weary dk*6, 
but now an author has enacted ft. 
WhDe Helena Drysdale’s publicist was 


they consult the only man likely to 
know die definitive answer ...yep, 
that’s the one, Michael POrtiDa 


Last week m’cofleague John Walsh 
took the mickey out of me for advising 
Nick Cave, the tong-haired rock star; 

to try ont the 19th-centnry author 
Wilkie Collins. Ifcr from poking fan 
at me, Mr Whlsh should have been 
rejoicing that we were able to 
converse at all, because the start of 
my dialogue with Mr Cave was the 

IBOSt w i p wimidng whang p I have 

ever experienced. It wait: 

Me “Heflo. Pm the onfy percon in 
this room who hasn't got a due who 
you are.” 

Bine “Oh, that’s OK. I haven't got 
a doe who yon are." Pause. 

Me: u Ycm look Hfee a rock star.” 
Him: “I am.” tee. 

Me “But you look very dean fora 
rock star.” 

Him: “Yeah, well I just got out of 
the bath ...” 

lb get to crime fiteratnre from here 
is, I feel, nothing short of a miracle. 
But Cave’s fantastically good manners 
helped enormously He even told a 
complete Be just to make me feel at 
ease, “^eah,” he said, nodding: “I 
don’t reaDy know who Blur is either: 77 


answerphooe teDing her that she bad 
^ ffn n nmim tw l for the imaginatively 

titled “Esquire, Apple, mterstone’s 

noa-fiction awa_ vl”, Ms BUysdale 
shrieked —and gave birth. “I was rE<d- 
contraction in a birth tank in the - 


Ifestarrfay my telephone rang; 
a very woebegone voice said: “Via 
you don’t think I'm a blusterer, do 
yon?" It belonged to Ifeny Major- 
Ball, the Fame Minister's brother, 
who is distraught at an item in 
yesterday’s Daily Tilegraph about a 


My note last week about Sir 
Laurence Martin debating against 
Colonel Gaddafi at the Cambridge 
Union has raised his eyebrows. He is 
not, to his knowledge, doing any such 
thing. It seems the Union president 
forgot to tell his colleagues that Sir 
Laurence had amnQ flftd. Gaddafi, 
however, could stin.be in the running. 
Any takers? 


Everything you ever wanted., 



...in a notebook 


Built for sta mina and style, die new SlimNote 8 multimedia notebook from 
Twinhead comes packed with features. Powered by a 90Mhz Intel 
Pentium® processor and with a swappable CD-ROM, integrated stereo and 
SVGA 10-4” colour display, the SlimNote is a born performer. 

Even the most demanding multimedia or full motion video applications run 
with ease, and, of course, Windows 95 performs to perfection! 

Whh a removable hard and floppy drive, optional MPEG-1 module and room 
for two long-lasting lithium Ion batteries, the SlimNote $ is always ready to 
take the show on the road. Add to that up to 64MB RAM, PCI bus architecture 
and the unique TwinTouch pointing device, and you’ll find no other "" tHw ok 
offers better performance feu- a price starting from JL236&00 (ex VAT). 

Call us NOW for a full information pack and details of your nearest 
Twinhead dealer. 

Southern Sales: 01256 811 366 * Northern Sales: 0161 877 6787 
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The dream of 
Gummerius 


T* he strains of Elgar swell and our men- 
X tal cameras pan the lush fields, the 
Dowered hedgerows, the gnarled oaks and 
ivy-clad cottages of rural Britain. We all 
love the countryside; those few of us who 
actually live in it, those who aspire to it and 
the great majority who simply like to visit 
it. On the whole we believe that it should 
be preserved or enhanced, a living 
counterpoint to the dirty, exciting world 
of lawn and city. And yesterday the Envi- 
ronment Secretary. John Gummer, 
unveiled a White Paper (one year in the 
making) designed, he claimed, to do just 
that. 

It recognises that the physical depre- 
dations of industrial-scale agriculture 
have been followed by a hollowing out of 
village communities. Scarce housing stock 
has been bought up by commuters whose 
work takes them to cities during the day, 
by second home owners and by retired 
people who want to keep themselves 
apart Younger villagers have been forced 
out by a lad; of housing, services and - 
as agricultural employment has declined 
- by the lack of jobs. The new country- 
dwellers have exacerbated this through 
their adeptness at opposing any develop- 
ment that threatens the perfection of their 
rural retreat. Village shops have closed, 
unable to compete with the cornucopia 
available a short Votvo-ride away in the 
out-of-town hypermarket. 

Not all of this has been inevitable. 
Much of it has happened because badly 
constructed subsidies have encouraged 
undesirable outcomes. Fanners have 
been given money to grow more than we 
need and cut down hedgerows and trees 
to do it. We have subsidised commuting 
through free motorways and cut-price 


railways. Store chains have been allowed 
to build hypermarkets cm greenfield sites. 

lo his credit John Gummer has recog- 
nised ail this and more. The White Paper 
sets itself the task of ushering in a new era 
of policy explicitly designed to assist the 
preservation and enhancement of a “liv- 
ing countryside”. And many of its provi- 
sions will find wide support On services, 
it proposes to assist small general stores 
and post offices with rates relief. It sug- 
gests a greater role for parish councils - 
especially in the area of community trans- 
port It allows for a limited and sensitive 
relaxation of planning constraints on the 
setting up and accommodation of new 
businesses. It recommends a Rural Char- 
ter, allowing the special needs of country 
customers to be addressed in the service 
measurement of service providers. 

Fine and good. Together these mea- 
sures should improve things. Yet on the 
central question of housing, the White 
Paper is far from convincing. True, the 
right of housing association tenants to buy 
will not be applied in small villages, thus 
preserving a stock of soda! housing for the 
less well off. But this will have only a mar- 
ginal impact on the availability of low-cost 
housing. So we are left with the intention 
to “produce a discussion paper on the 
options for accommodating necessary 
housing development”. Given that the 
problem is what it has ever been - how to 
reconcile the need for new housing with 
the desire to avoid gobbling up more fields 
- this is a disappointing return on a year’s 
work. No one can pretend that the poli- 
tics of Nimbyism are easy, but Mr Gum- 
mer seems to have run from the fight. 
Until there is leadership on this point, any 
policy for regenerating our countryside will 


It’s time to 
break the Bank 


N ow it is Singapore's turn to point the 
finger. The Rank of England’s report 
in July on the collapse of Barings Bank 
blamed the rogue trader Nick Leeson, 
along with serious internal Barings man- 
agement failures. The report produced for 
the Singapore authorities yesterday goes 
one step further by suggesting that par- 
ticular individuals within Barings knew 
and tried to hide what was going on. ■ 
It is gripping stuff, but the central pub- 
lic policy question remains the same: does 
Britain have the best possible arrange- 
ments for supervising its banks? 

It has to be recognised that no system 
will be flawless. A dever fraudster will 
always be able lo find a loophole and, 
given the speed of modern financial 
transactions, big sums can vanish before 
the hole is sealed. 

The challenge is to mitigate the dam- 
age and prevent crime or incompetence 
in one area of the financial markets 
infecting everything else. If London is to 
continue to thrive as a centre of interna- 
tional finance, it needs a regulatory regime 
which is clever, fast-moving and effective, 
one which is neither too light nor too 
heavy. It must, in short, inspire confidence. 

The Bank and the Chancellor argue that 
things arc just fine as they are. They are 
wrong. The time has come to tell the Bank 
that it should concentrate on the vital task 
of safeguarding the value of our money, 
ralher than running around worrying about 
phantom derivatives accounts in overseas 
branches of London investment banks. 
The most persuasive argument for 


change is that the Bank’s credibility is 
unavoidably damaged when it fails to spot 
a Barings or a BCCL You would not catch 
the Bundesbank with this kind of mud on 
its bands. Also, these days, it does not 
make sense to have separate regulators 
for what are, in effect, different kinds of 
banks — namely building societies and 
securities dealers. 

Ken and Eddie argue that this would 
be no more than shining the furniture: 
the same people would do the supervi- 
sory job, just under a different name. 
Even if this were true, and there is no rea- 
son why it should be, clarifying the pur- 
pose and structure of an organisation - 
especially a public organisation - is 
always a good thing. It increases trans- 
parency, and helps everyone else to work 
out exactly who is responsible. 

A better argument is that the Bank's 
monetary managers would continue to 
need to know almost as much as the 
supervisors about what is going on in the 
banking world, because they need to 
track how much money banks are lend- 
ing. Also, a big bank in trouble represents 
trouble for the whole economy, not just 
the institution and its customers. In a real 
crisis, it would still be the Bank’s lifeboat 
sailing to the rescue. 

None of these, however, are large dif- 
ficulties. They have been dealt with sat- 
isfactorily in numerous other countries. It 
is time for the Government to recognise 
that the merits of creating separate, cred- 
ible and well-focused institutions out- 
weigh the costs of change. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Kit Chalcraft 

Priests for 


T he almost liturgical response of the 
Bishop of Norwich to my third mar- 
riage and subsequent dismissal is that “the 
matter is closed”, or that “a line can be 
drawn under this sad episode”. He said 
it when he dismissed me a year ago, he 
said it to my churchwardens on the only 
occasion that he agreed to speak lo them 
nine months ago, and his spokesman said 
it at the conclusion of Monday's industrial 
tribunal. I may be forgiven for saying that 
he is wrong. The saga that followed my 
dismissal as priesl-in-chaige of the Hilbor- 
ough group of churches will continue 
because the church is in need of reform. 

It is one thing to conclude - as the tri- 
bunal did - that a clergyman is not an 
employee, and therefore not subject to 
secular employment laws, but much 
harder to say what he actually is. As a 
result of the present dimate of change we 
find ourselves with a two-tier system of 
parish priests. These are firstly the pos- 
sessors of freeholds, that is vicars or rec- 
tors. and secondly those with no security 
at all. namely priests-in -charge. 

Both categories do the same work for 
the same money, but their job protection 
bears no resemblance. Whereas it is 
extremely difficult to remove vicars or rec- 
tos from their jobs, a priest-in-charge is 
dismissable on the say-so of his bishop. He 
can become one of the church’s many 
casualties who have either been sacked or, 
more insidious, “made to resign". I have 
sought to highlight this anomaly, and the 
plight of those outcasts for whom there 


the people 

is no safety neL I did not seek reinstate- 
ment or financial reward and was not con- 
cerned with winning or losing. 

With dwindling church commissioners* 
funds prioritised for clergy pensions, 
local congregations must nay more 
towards their parsons. They should have 
more say in appointing them in the first 
place instead of, as was the case in Nor- 
folk, having them foisted on them against 
their wishes. 

The present policy of adding more and 
more parishes to fewer and fewer dergy, 
while charging ever- increasing sums in the 
form of the quota or parish share -polite 
terms for a church tax - is counterpro- 
ductive. It stifles people's involvement, 
causing indignation and discouragement. 

The way to motivate our small rural 
parishes is for those in authority to say: 
“If you can find someone acceptable to 
act as your priest whom you can afford to 
support, we’ll train him and provide the 
spiritual back-up needed.” This system 
worked well in the days of the early church 
and could do so a gain. 

Today there are competent Christians 
willing to play an active role in their local 
church affairs. It is time that the church 
involved its people responsibly. A remote, 
centralised authority pontificating from 
afar and not giving proper consideration 
to those it affects is no longer acceptable. 

The writer is former priest-in-ehnrge of the 
HTdborougfa group of 10 churches near 
Swaffham, Norfolk. 



■LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Who takes the blame for prison problems? Better information on 1VF 


From Ms Elizabeth Symons 
Sin Your leading axtide “Howard 
escapes justice again”, (17 Octo- 
ber) states that “no one who 
reads this report will doubt that 
his [Derek Lewis's] resignation is 
appropriate”. 

Derek Lewis did not resign, he 
was summarify dismissed by the 
Home Secretary. Mr Lewis 
refused to take the “amicable” 
don offered to him by the 
: Secretary the previous day 
of shouldering the blame for the 
ills that have plagued the Prison 
Service for many years before Mr 
Lewis took up appointment in 
January 1993. He had made it 
dear that he agreed with many of 
the cri ticisms in the Leannbnl * 
report, and that the Prison Ser- 
vice is only part of the way 
through the painful transition to 
a modem, cnsdplmed, effective 
and efficient organisation per- 
forming its tasks on a consistently 
reliable basis. His task has been 
made no easier by three different 
prisons ministers in as many 
years. 

Perhaps if the Home Secretary 
had listened to Mr Lewis’s defence 
of his position, the sense of outrage 
at his dismissal would be lessened. 
As it is, before yesterday, he was 

vouchsafed only two meeting with 

Mr Howard, totalling less than 45 
minutes, to discuss die extensive 
material he had produced for the 
Home Secretary. 

We have noticed with interest 


the “sources" quoted by Heather 
Mills (“Howard fires prison chief 
over debacle”, 17 October) who 
say that Mr Lewis failed to act on 
specific warnings about poor 
security at Parkhurst following 
Judge Stephen Himim's report. 
Mr Lewis acted on Judge 
Tumim’s criticisms die day they 
were received, and reported his 
actions to the Home Secretary, 
who expressed satisfaction with 
the immediate action taken by 
Mr Lewis -a point he would have 
made to the Home Secretary 
had he been afforded the oppor- 
tunity to. 

Yours sincerely, 

Elizabeth Symons 
General Secretary \ jr.J * 
EDA: The Association of Eust -’ 
Division Civil Servants’ " 

London, SW1 
17 October 

From Mr Stephen Shaw 
Sir: As you suggest, Derek. 
Lewis's record as director general 
of the Prison Service is one of 
considerable achievement. Con- 
trary to the public image, per- 
formance has improved in many 
areas, and Mr Lews has given 
highly visible leadership. 

Although the Prison Reform 
Trust did not agree with every- 
thing he did, Mr Lewis’s prob- 
lems were not, in the main, of his 
own making. He was unlucky to 
preside over the prisons at a 
time when the population 


increased by a quarter. And he 
could not be b lame d if Michael 
Howard’s obsessive interference 
in the work of the Prison Service 
made a mockery of its status as a 
Next Steps agency. 

Although it is difficult to see 
that Mr Lewis could continue in 
: once he had lo& the Home 
’s confidence, the 
peremptory way in which he has 
been treated is poor reward for 
a decent man doing a decent job. 
Your faithfully; 

Stephen Shaw 
Prison Reform Trust 
London, ECl 
170ctober . . 

Sir; Obqld „ . 

: gjve us an csampfofGFa 
decision.” taken by him, in 
there was atleast the 
of it turning put 
Having overall responsibility: 
for policy seems to have meant 
no more than saying to Derek 
Lewis something along the lines 
of: “I want fewer escapes, less 
drag-taking no riots at all, if pos- 
sible. See what you can do.” 

As policy this is admirable. It 
has the farther advantage of leav- 
ing the Home Secretary com- 
pletely fireproof if anything goes 
wrong. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. W. Powell 
Newbury, Berkshire 
17 October 



Operatic snobbery 

From Miss Marjorie Dawson 
Sir: As a member of the working 
class, I resent Tfeny Dicks’s impu- 
tation that I am an “arty-farty” 
type who indulges in “corporate 
entertaining” (report, 16 Octo- 
ber). Classical music and theatre 
are ary interests, and I rejoice 
that some of my £l-a-week lottery 
ticket goes to the arts. I attend the 
Royal Opera House, in the (very) 
cheap seats, English National 
Opera (ditto), and various con- 
cert halls and theatres. Without 
them my woriting-dass life would 
be desperately impoverished. 

I, conversely, do not seethe 
with vociferous resentment at 
the money that goes to sport and 
to charities, when their turn for 
allocation of lottery money comes 
around. 

Yours faithfully, 

Marjorie Dawson 
London, E17 

From Mr Jeremy BlackaU 
Sir: Andrew Gumbel’s attack on 
Luciano Pavarotti demonstrates 
exactly the sort of damaging 
snobbery that erects barriers 
between what is perceived as 
“high art” and more popular cul- 
ture (“Dear Luciano Pavarotti”, 
16 October). 

The public consumption of art 
in all its forms is largely person- 
ality driven; everybody loves a 
star and, be it Austen, Berlioz or 
C£zanne, it is the people as much 
as the product that makes the 
work vital and significant. 

Pavarotti’s combination of tal- 
ent and charisma has won a huge 
new audience for opera, which 
can no longer daim to be the pre- 
serve of the elite. If bousevwes 
think “Nessun Donna” is the 
soundtrack to a football match, » 
what? Do we all have to be flu- 
ent in Italian to be moved Ity great 
musk:? The potency of music is 
the issue, be it cheap or expensive, 
Yours, 

Jeremy Blackall 
Loudon, E$ 


Death by gloves 

From Mr James Mahoney 
Sin In 1889 Aeneas Murphy, a 
navvy from County Mayo who for 
40 years had “made a bit on the 
side" in Liverpool and London as 
a bare-knuckle fighter died of a 
heart attack shortly after his last 
contest in a St John’s Wood field. 
Murphy, my grandmother’s 
grandfather, was 65; he should 
not have been boxing. However, 
deaths were unheard of and brain 
damage uncommon in the days 
before fists were protected by 
padded gloves, because no man 
could land heavy punches round 
after round without breaking the 
bones of his hands. 


fitter than fighters have ever 
been, with the strength and sta- 
mina to mount and sustain the 


tragjc cases of Michael Witson, 
Bradley Stone, Gerald McQeb 
lan, and now Jim Murray demon- 
strate, no amount of training can 
reduce the vulnerability of the 
human brain to repeated heavy 
blows. 

If licenced boxing is to survive 
in Britain into the 21st century, 
and not simply go underground 
or move to countries where 
supervision may be less strict, 
there will need to be changes to 
the Queensbeny and Chambers 
rules. Hiough It would inevitably 
lead to bloodier and shorter con- 
tests, the authorities must con- 
sider discarding the six-ounce 


Yours faithfully , 
James Mahoney 
London, NW6 
16 October 


Letters should be addressed to 
Letters to the Editor; The 
Independent, One Canada 

Square, Canary Wharf; London 

E14 5DL and include a daytime 
telephone number, (foe 
0171-293 2056; e-mail: letters® 
mdependentcojik) Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. 


The status quo vs 
justice for gays 

From Mr Antony Grey ' 

Sir Like all temperamental con- 

plores the intrusion^of politics 
mto essentially personal aspects 
of life (“Kiss goodbye to gay pol- 
itics”, 11 October). So do I -but 
for different reasons. 

. While Mr Appleyard and his 
ilk customarily regard any pre- 
vailing status quo (however 
inequitable) as “non-political”, I 
look upon their refusal to recog- 
nise justices, and the conse- 
quent need for change, as thecat- 
ayt tfral malms ffwt radical srenral 
politics of feminism and of gay 
rights inevitable. 

Genuine depolititisation of 
homosexuality must entail a 
drastic shift in attitudes, and a 
sincere desire to reach a lasting, 
socially just solution. Any such 
deare is still glaringly lacking on 
the part of those whom Andrew 
Sullivan in his new book dubs 
the “prohibitionists” and the 
“conservatives”, so that the stri- 
dency of some gay campaigners 
that so irks Mr Appleyard is no 
surprise to me. 

- That is why Mr Sullivan's pro- 
posed solutions, regardless of 
their merits, will remain so much 
pie in the sky for the foreseeable 
future. And it is also why “out- 
ing” - however much Bryan App- 
leyard loathes it - will increas- 
ingly come to be seen as a 
legitimate tool against oppres- 
sion in cases of blatant hypocrisy 
by public figures. 

I agree with Andrew Sullivan 
that, m these days, the “closet” 
is no fit place for any self- 


to lurk in. 

Yours faithfully, 

Antony Grey 
London, NW2 
15 October 

The writer was Secretary of the 
Homosexual Law Reform Soci- 
ety, 1962-70. 


From Mrs Rath Deeeh 
Sir. You rightly state (“A league 
table too far”, 12 October) that 
the Human Fertilisation and 
Embiyology Authority statistical 
report of in vitro fertilisation and 
donor insemination cullies’ live 
birth rales should be bandied 
with caution. That is precisely 
why we have published them 
ody as part of a. Patients’ Guide 
giving other relevant advice and 
information. 

Yon suggest that there are: 
three problems. First, you state 
that some clinics are too small for 
data to be reliable, yet the mar- 
gin for error shown in the Guide 
deals with this. Patients ask for 
___ and we would rather 
•it tBan. withhold IL We 
not assamefhat patients 
cannot comprehend some ele- 
ments erf the rfgfaij mid omission 
vroddnothd^p them to reach bet- 
ter derisions. 

. Second, the information is not 
out of date. It includes live births 
up to the end of 1994. It is not 
practicable to report any more 
recent validated data, simply 
because the time taken to treat 
and then report the outcome 
amounts to at least a year. Nev- 
ertheless the Guide states that 
live birth rates change, and it 
urges patients to ask dinks about 
their current pregnancy rates. 

Third, research and new treat- 
ments will not be adversely 
affected. Any small effects envis- 
aged in the context of pre- 
implantation genetic diagnosis, 
for example, would be compen- 
sated for in the way we present 
the data. This has been the sub- 
ject of discussion during our con- 
sultation process. Our policy is to 
encourage and facilitate research 
that will improve treatment. 

We are responding to a dear 
need for good, accurate, usable 
information. It is not surprising 


rfrat m a new venture such as this 
some clinics will be waxy of the 
methods used. However, we and 
practitioners know that patients 
want better information than 
they have been getting up until 
now. That is what we are pro- 
viding, and ! am sure that we can 
continue to work together to 
this end. 

Yours sincerely, 

RuthDeech 
Chairman - 
Human Fertilisation 
& Embryology Authority 
London, El 
12 October 

Rom Professor Robert Winston 
Six: So, unbelievably, yet another 
IVF unit has recently opened in 
London. I did notreferfo my col- 
leagues at the Chelsea and West- 
minster Hospital in my article 
(“NHS patients deserve the 
best”, 6 October), but they make 
my point so eloquently (Letters, 

11 October). 

What utter foolishness for the 
hard-pressed NHS to further 
duplicate resources. This means 
extra salaries for at least two 
more embryologists, four nursing 
staff, more medical registrars, 
secretaries and counsellors, as 
well as paying the expenses for 
using several hundred square 
metres of space in central Lon- 
don. All this wastage when just a 
few miles away, with good pub- 
lic transport and excellent park- 
ing, there is a world-class unit 
with a less than five-month NHS 
waiting list and capacity to take 
any patients my colleagues care 
to send to it 
Your sincerely, 

Robert Winston 
Institute of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology 
Hammersmith Hospital 
London, W12 

12 October 


Bunny peculiar 

From Mr Derek P. Mitchell 
Sir: With regard to your article 
about the fate of rabbits on the 
Isle of Man (“A tale of Flopsy, 
Mopsy and public enemy No 1”, 
13 October), the disappearance 
of the old Rangoon Corporation 
following the Japanese invasion 
and occupation at Burma in 1942 
and its replacement fay a military 
administration was not a change 
for the better. 

One consequence was an 
increase in the rat population to 
a dangerous leveL The Japanese 
issued an edict requiring every 
head of household each week to 
bring in a specified number of 
rat-tails to the local centre. The 
penalty for defaulting was to be 
taken by truck, along with all 
those fellow citizens who also had 
failed in their civic duty, to a 
dropping-off point near the old 
Mingladon airfield, about 15 
miles away, and left to walk back. 


At first there were large num 
bers making the weekly trudge 
homewards. But in a compare, 
tively short time almost no oni 
was failing to make the weekh 
quota and a satisfactory num be 
of tails was being collected, will 
much self-congratulation al 
round. Until, that is, several re 
breeding farms were discovered 
in and around the city, all mak- 
ing a useful living — s elling tails. 

The Department of Agricul 
fare in the Isle of Man has learn 
a lesson at a cost of £92,400 - i 
lesson the Japanese learnt ii 

Burma more than 50 years ago » 
the cost of face. 

Perhaps the rabbits of Mai 
should be left to be controlled bj 
their natural predators; always 
assuming that these have noi 
been the subject, of an earlier 
campaign of elimination. 

Yours faithfully, • 

Derek P. Mitchell 
Pbtt Shrigley, Cheshire 
14 October 


Do it matter? 

From Dr Mendel Holland 
Sin There is a read difference 
between time-honoured and 
ebanninfi; dialect usage, as valued 
by Pam Ayres (Another View, 13 
October^ and many others, and 
the creegimg bane erf the new illit- 
eracy. Forms such as “should 
of* , “might of went", beloved of 
the nation's youth, do not yet 
appear in print 
It is possible that we are liv- 
irig in an age of transition, after 
which the new illiteracy will 


have turned into the time-h 
cured: after all, modern Frei 
no doubt developed Iron 
Latin that would have mi 
Cicero turn in his grave. Dur 
the transitional era, howei 
there is bound to be prates! 
long as there are those v 
care about the standard spoj 
and written language, and v 
believe that their protests ’ 
make a difference. 

Yours faithfully. 

Me rjdel Holland 
Hitchen, Hertfordshire 
13 October 
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comment 


Politicians are the true philistines 


Large grants to the arts always provoke an outcry. But we should be wary of just who is complaining 


A nolher shriek of horror went up 
know-nothing newspapers 
and politicians on the announcement 
this week of £42m lottery arts money 
for London's Sadler's Wells dance 
house and the Globe Theatre. “It's 
Tutu Much!", said the Surr, “This 
money is goin§ to arty-farty types” was 
from Terry Dicks, Conservative MP; 
and even “It makes me mad that the 
great and good push their interests” 
from the Labour MP Tbny Rsmirg 
Here we go, here we go, art-phobia on 
the rampage. Britain’s head-butt-' — 
Philistines make us look like the 


culture of Europe. 

l what 


But is that what we are really like? 
True, the French and Germans tradi- 


tionally spend more on arts. But the 
munificence of the lottery will soon 


— — *** ib/Liwij vtxaj ouuii 

change that. The fundamental differ- 
ence has not been among the British 
people, but among the politicians. For 
their nefarious political ends both 
left and right have deliberately mis- 
represented the arts to the people. 

Booming out its old-fashioned pop- 
ulist nostrums, the right tends to see 
the arts as a left-wing conspiracy of a 
perverted elite, while the left mocks 
most art grants as subsidising rich 
men's pleasures. Both sides m our 
destructively class-based political sys- 
tem mistake the central part that art 
plays in civic and national life. 

Our monarchy, moreover, draws us 
back to a romanticised feudal history, 
a military pageant with the Royal fam- 
ily usurping the place in our heritage 
that rightfully belongs to great archi- 
tects, writers and artists. By contrast, 
politicians in countries with a republi- 


can tradition have used their nati onal 
culture as a binding force to create a 
sense of nationhood, in which fitera- 
ture, painting, theatre and architecture 
become symbols of pride for the citi- 
zenry, whether or not they participate. 

in Australia, the Prime Minister, Paul 
Keating, preparing the way for a new 
republic, is using tte arts to create a new 
sense of Australian identity. His Cre- 
ative Nation Pr o gr am me is setting up 
national arts academies, orchestras and 
galleries, believing that ait and culture 
form the real life of a nation (arid per- 
haps trying to Kve down Les Patterson, 
legendary Australian Cultural Attach^. 

Now, apparently, Tony Blair Is 
thinking of using the arts as a key part 
of his communitarian vision. La bis 
party conference speech he men- 
tioned literature, poetry and philo- 
sophy as part of what makes a nation 
and binds communities. But his com- 
mitment stfll looks absent-minded. 
Too many in Labour remain tempted 
by the sirens of cheap populism. 

Yet back in Labour's early roots 
there was a deep respect for the arts. 
Culture was not regarded as didst, but 
a joy denied to too many. The Work- - 
era Educational Association, Raskin 
College and countless early artistic 
groups thought making art and litera- 
ture avaflabJeto tbepeople as impor- 
tant as bringing them health and edu- 
cation. Leading up to the 1964 
election, a plethora of writers, painters 
and thinkers, urged on by Jenny Lee, 
who became minister for the aits, sup- 
ported Labour, mingling closely with 
the politicians, adding idealistic lustre 
and philosophical calibre. 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


But by the Seventies Labour had 
lost that vision of high art for every- 
one. Instead, a mindless lefty view of 
art-for-the-people often delivered bad 
art to tiny coteries of other lefties in 
small ana dismal venues shunned by 
sensible people in favour of Holly- 
wood movies in comfortable cine- 
mas. Good art was for toffs, a self-ful- 
filling dict um 

The Tbiies have never much liked 
the arts. The grandees only like h if 
they can buy it at Sotheby's, entertain 
the Japanese with it in bares, or drink 
champagne in its intervals. Most of the 
non-grandees hale it alL Certainly a 
taste for the atant garde is not a Con- 
servative value. Like most politicians. 
Mrs Thatcher was profoundly unin- 
terested, either as a personal pleasure 
or as a part of national life. She saw 
the aits purely instramentaliy, a use- 
fill tool to bring in the tourists (£2bn 
a year now). 

In the past few years high art and 
mass culture have intertwined them- 
selves in surprising ways, breaking 
down barriers: the three tenors singing 
at a World Cup concert, Kiri Te 
Kanawa serenading rugby fans, mass 
opera in rock stadiums , orTbrvflle and 


Dean dancing to Ravel. There is no 
longer such a chasm between art and 
popular culture, and Classic FM*s 
success proves it. 

AD the evidence is that the anti-art 
loud-months are out of touch, and not 
only among the young. Outside the 
Commons on Monday angry pen- 
sioners lobbied their MPs to protest 
about the closure of Barfs hospital in 
London. One of them, from Chris 
Smith’s Islington constituency, 
shouted out, on spotting him, a jubi- 
lant celebration of the Sadlers Wells 
grant, and added indignantly, “How 
dare they say it’s just for tiffs!" 

The politicians are not solely to 
blame, however. In the past the cul- 
tured classes have contributed to 
Britain's apparent art-pbobia. After the 
First Wbrid Whr the Bkxxnsbuzy group, 
led by Virginia Woolf and Lytton Stra- 
cbey, set the tone for a frighteningly 
aloof and rebarbative arts establish- 
ment Despising bourgeois values, their 
cultural snobbery damagmgly encour- 
aged middle England’s view of itself as 
a sensible art-free zone. It wasn’t what 
the Bloomsbury set actually wrote or 
painted, but the arrogant tih of their 
noses that encouraged lesser mortals to 
think art was not for them, an attitude 
that lasted far too long. 

The cobwebs of Bloomsbury began 
(o be blown away in the Sixties, when 
pop culture mingled with other arts, 
and youth culture tore down the ivory 
towers. The lottery windfall comes at 
a time when local authorities at last 
have caught on to the popular mood 
and begun to appreciate the civic 
value of the arts. A random list; Birm- 


ingham's new civic centre is enlivened 
with fountains and sculptures; 
Gateshead finds its mighty Claes Old- 
enberg bottle sculpture drawing peo- 
ple from all over Europe; Birming- 
ham's hugely popular new concert hall 
is to be followed by another for Man- 
chester. Recently the late Gallery 
had to dose its doors on two ordinary 
Sundays, as so many people were try- 
ing to get in. The Tate’s new South 
Bank development, the regeneration 
of the old South Bank Festival Hall 
complex, a major performing arts 
complex for Salford and an opera 
house for Cardiff will follow shortly, 
and all will be hugely popular. 

The national curriculum now 
obliges schools to teach art and music 
not only as low-level kindergarten 
activities, but as a serious appreciation 
of the great works, too. The explosion 
of jobs in the arts and media is prod- 
ding the young towards the arts. Lot- 
tery money is creating projects for our 
best architects, many of whom have 
had to do most of their finest work 
abroad until now, building other peo- 
ple’s great national monuments. We 
have some of the best regarded young 
artists in Europe (including Damien 
Hirst). New York’s Vanity Fair carries 
a 50-page feature celebrating British 
theatre this month. 

So why this grudging spirit? If our 
engineers or manufacturers were as 
successful as our arts we would be 
trumpeting it across the world. And 
great artistic venues and monuments 
are things that bind dties and nations 
together in a national pride worth a lot 
more than Trooping the Colour. 


Francis Fukuyama’s new thesis goes a long way towards explaining the appeal of Louis Farrakhan 

Can we trust the men in suits? 



Farrakhan looks to the Far East’s economic successes and seeks their social cohesion for blacks. His solutions are a far cry from Luther King’s Sixties liberal ism 


Reuters' 


U 


r T'hc contemporary Wackunder- 
JL class in America today repre- 
sents what is perhaps one of the most 
thoroughfy atomised societies that 
has existed in human history." So 
writes Francis Fukuyama in ins new 
book Trust: the Social Virtues and the 
Creation of Prosperity, published this 
week. Also this week, 400,000 black 
men marched on Washington under 
the leadership of Louis Farrakhan. 
The quote ana the march form a per- 
fect and harmonious, though depress- 
ing counterpoint. 

Fukuyama’s book is about what he 
calls “social capital". This means the 
social, as opposed to merely eco- 
nomic, structures that make success- 
ful societies. ’Bust lies at the heart of 
these structures, since it smooths the 
operation of society, lowering trans- 
action costs and encouraging the for- 
mation of large corporations, institu- 
tions and networks. Social capital 
precedes capitalism and, when capi- 
talism emerges, softens its worst 
effects. 

Japan, with its elaborate networks 
and conventions, provides the 
supreme contemporary model of high 
trust capitalism. Urban black Amer- 
ica, with its gum, drugs and broken 
families, k the supreme contemporary 
model of the failure of trust. 

Farrakhan has much in common 
with Fukuyama. He, tew, sees the 
importance of social cohesion. He 
understands how badly the American 
blacks have performed in comparison 
with other ethnic minorities. Both 
men observe the success of the Kore- 
ans, the Japanese and the Chinese in 
America and then both ponder the 
catastrophic failure of the blacks to 
form businesses, law-abiding commu- 


nities, stable families, workable lives. 
Fukuyama blames the deracinating 
effects of slavery; Fhrrakhan blames 
genoddal white racism. 

Farrakhan’s response is an intense 
conservatism. The suits and bow ties, 
the short hair, the demands that blade 
men accept their family responsibili- 
ties all represent an attempt to impose 
a viable social order on the chaos of 
the inner dties. They also represent 
a deliberate affront to liberalism and 
libertarianism. 

Once Martin Luther King’s civil 
rights movement could dSde effortlessly 
into the anti-authoritarian politics of 
the Sixties. Tb support King’s efforts to 
raise black consciousness was an essen- 
tial part of the liberal-hippie package. 
But Farrakhan’s version of black con- 
sciousness is nothing to do with sloppy 
liberalism, with its jeans and niceness, 
nor with libert ariani sm and its cnlture- 
dissolving free-for-alL He wants a cul- 
ture, he wants sints, bow ties and a sep- 
arate nation, a nation in which 
American blacks can, finally, establish 
their true racial supremacy. He wants 
a future that inverts the past: a future 
of neat blacks and messy whites. 

This sort of nightmare has been 
afflicting American Kberals rather a lot 
lately. Lee Kwan Yew, former prime' 
minis ter of Singapore, has led an Asian 



BRYAN APPLEYARD 


The bow ties, the 
short hair, are a 
deliberate affront 
to liberalism 


orientals or blacks - are telling liberal 
Americans that they have got it wrong; 
that, in time, the suits will prevail Lib- 
erals in their jeans lack the disdpline 
to resist. 

Both Lee Kwan Yew and Farrakhan 
are guilty of the most crass amplifi- 
cations. Lee and the peripatetic Sin- 
gaporean diplomats who propagate hs 
gospel at conferences around the 


woiid say that America in particuJz 
1 will destroy 


of the American liberal model. His din- 
icaBy dean brand of authoritarian cap- 
italism is held up. as a reproof to the 

mess and decadence of American soci- 
ety. As fa, says Lee, doesn’t need your 
rights and your perverse obsession 
wm individual freedom; Asia has its 
own methods and these will, in time, 
defeat an ntnmfepri America. 

One way or another, men in suits - 


and the West in general 
themselves because of their * 
burden of ultra-individualism. Indi- 
vidualistic sodeties will inevitably 
fragment under the burden of capi- 
talism while Asian societies, with their 
group consciousness and willing sub- 
mission to authority, will cohere all the 
more effectively. 

Fhrrakhan insists that only by sep- 
arating themselves from decadent, 
oppressive, white society can the 
blacks attain their promised land. The 
whites, the Jews in particular, are sim- 


ply the genocidal oppressors. By 
imposing discipline and group con- 
sdousuess the blacks can outflank the 
Liberal whites. 

But, as Fukuyama points out, an 
America of nltra-inaividualism is 
almost as much of an illusion as an 
Asia of solid group loyalty. American 
capitalism was founded on the group 
consciousness of prutestantism and 
the abilities to associate and submit to 
corporate authority. Both IBM and 
Microsoft would have been unthink- 
able if American really was an indi- 
vidualistic 3s the Singaporeans claim. 

Equally, Chinese-based sodeties 
do not have the group mentality of the 
Japanese. They are family -centred 
ana trust is, in the main, only extended 
through kinship. They may, for the 
moment, thrive. But can they form 
large, stable, modem corporations 
and institutions? Nobody yet knows. 

But what about Farrakhan and the 
blacks he aspires to lead? This is, in 
many ways, the big question, the ques- 
tion that comes prior to America’s abil- 
ity to compete with the East. Namely, 
can America sustain a stable, ethnically 
plural society when a large proportion 
of that sodety - the blacks - is failing 
to integrate and, in defiance, identify- 
ing itself as outcast? If the answer is 
no, (hen booming Asian capitalism is 
the least of America’s problems. 

Clearly the Farrakhan solution is 
the worst possible. A black nation con- 
structed on his principles would be a 
fantas y land, a har d-hue Islamic dic- 
tatorship, Iran without the oil or the 
political sophistication. But, equally 
dearly, there is something about such 
racial extremism that works in Amer- 
ica. American politics, probably 
because of the excessive legalism of 


the sodety, are absolutist Extremism 
and simplification, frequently from 
ethnic minorities beyond the reach of 
liberal criticism, are accepted and 
celebrated. If you have a strong, sim- 
ple point, you will be on television and, 
if you are on television, you have a 
constituency. 

This is the real problem. Farrakhan 
and his sinister, shaded henchmen 
only exist as a political force because 
of the American need for strong, sim- 


ple images and strong, simple solu- 
tions. They are a symptom of ibi 


jecor- 

sophisticatii 
politics. In fnikuyama’s terms they are 
a symptom of the loss of trust, the 
destruction of social capital. If Amer- 
ica persists in such confrontations. 


of rights or the bitter tribalism of race, 
then there is no hope, farrakhan may 
as well have his nation and QJ Simp- 
son will be forever innocent “because” 
of white radon. 

Can the Americans escape from 
these increasingly crude confrontations 
and then, of course, can we? Fukuyama 
says “social capital is like a ratchet that 
is more easily turned in one direction 
than another". In olherwortte it is eas- 
ier to lose trust than to rebuild it, Fai- 
rakhan is the omen of a trustless world 
that must fail back on crude trib alism . 
On Broadwater Rum our own Wayne 
X apes this grim prophet, happily with 
little success. But there is still time and 
any number of baffled, British liberals 
ready to forgive the unforgivable 
merely because it is black and even 
though it wears a suit 


Trust : The Social Virtues and the Cre- 
ation ol : Prosperity' by Fronds Fukuyama 
is published byHamish Hamilton, £25. 


Generation Why 


by Tony Reeve and Steve Way 



Howard blameless: 
true or false? 


T oday - a grand Michael 
Howard quiz! Yes, a 
chance to show just how much 
you know about the man who 
has been described variously 
as “possibly the present Home 
Secretary^ and “a man with 
big glasses who looks not 
unlike Arthur Askey but isn’t 
half as entertaining". Here we 
go then! 

1. In wbat circumstances can 
you imagin e Michael Howard 
actually taking the blame for 

anythi n g? 

2. Do you think Michael 
Howard would resign as Home 
Secretary#: 

(at He was asked to? 

(b) A gun was put to his bead 
and he was asked to? 

(c) He became so old that be 
was in the job still after retire- 
ment age? 

(d) He died? 

3. Well, in what circum- 
stances can you imagine him 
resigning, then? 

4. Michael Howard is famous 
for saying that “prison works!” 
What did ho mean by that? 

5. Did he mean that it was a 
deterrent, even though aD avail- 
able research shows the con- 
trary, and even the Lord Chief 
Justice disagrees? 

6. Did he mean that prison- 
era come out of prison fully 
determined to become com- 
pany directors and never sin 
again? 

7. Did be mean that he is 
going to lock up everyone in 
Britain who might possibly 
commit a crime, so that afl 
tential criminals are behind 
ars (unless they escape)? 

8. Or did be just think that 
if he shouted “Prison works!" 
at a Tory conference, he might 
get a cheer from people who 
didn’t know what he meant, 
either? 

9. During his stint as Home 
Secretary, Mr Howard has 
announced various multi-point 
plans for cracking down on 
crime and violence. How many 
points altogether have been 


conference and say that 
although be personally regret- 
ted the incident very much, it 
was not a result of his policies 
in any way, so he fell no need 
to resign. 

12. Can you think of anything 
bad that has been a result of his 
policies? 

13. Can you think of anything 
at all that has been a result of 
his policies? 

14. Would it be true to say 
lhai when things go wrong it is 
as a result of Michael Howard's 
underlings, but that when 
things go right it is always 
because of Michael Howard’s 
policies? 

15. When you catch sight of 
Michael Howard nodding and 
s milin g on TV what is your 
reaction? 

(a) To nod sagely, saying half 
out loud: “There, if 1 am not 
much mistaken, goes our next 
prime minister.” 

(b) H> switch off, crying: 
“Nobody believes a word you 
say, so why bother? And could 
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many 

points has the Home Secretary 
actually implemented?- (a) 1 

(b) 0 

1 1 . If Michael Howard were 
driving down the street and saw 
a mugger attack a passer-by, 
what do you think his immedi- 
ate course of action would be? 

(a) He would personally 
intervene. 

(b) He would personally ask 
his chauffeur to intervene. 

(c) He would personally set 
up an independent inquiry into 
' e incident that absolved him 
of any blame. 

(d) He would lean out of the 
window and shout “If you do 
that, you will go to prison for 
a veiy, very Jong time. So if I 
were you, 1 should t hink very 
seriously indeed about stop- 
ping now!” 

(e) He would call a press 


you at least wipe that smug 
smile off your face?" 

(c) To turn to your wife, 
Norma, as you relax in the pri- 
vacy of 10 Downing Street, 
and say: “I asked him to resign 
again today, you know, but I 
still can't get any answer out 
of him.” 

16. Which of the following 
statements is nearest to the 
truth? 

(a) “Although not everyone 
agrees with Mr Howard, he 
does at least have the support 
of the prison service, the judges 
and the Cabinet.” 

(b) “Although support for Mr 
Howard is not unanimous, be 
does at least have the backing 
of the judges and the Cabinet.” 

(c) “The prison service and 
the judges may be against Mr 
Howard, but at least the Cabi- 
net is folly behind him.” 

(d) “As far as we know, Mr 
Howard has his wife’s fuff 
support.” 

17. From time to time the 
courts declare that something 
Mr Howard has done is illegal, 
but he is never sent to prison 
for it Why not? 

18. Howards End is a knock- 
about farce based on a home 
secretary who refuses to resign. 
True or false? 

How many of those ques- 
tions did you get right? If you 
got them all right - well done! 
If not. I’m afraid you’ll have to 
be sent away to prison for a very 
long time. 
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3,000 new jobs for Rosyth 

Thousands of new jobs will be created at the Rosyth naval base 
- across the Forth from Edinburgh - over the next five years, 
the prospective new owners announced last night The Rosyth 
2000 consortium, preferred bidders when the Royal Navy leaves 
next March, said between 3,000 and 5,000 jobs would be created. 

The consortium of Bank of Scotland, Scottish Power, Forth 
Ports and Babcock International, which operates the adjoining 
dockyard, was chosen from four bids. It is understood Rosyth 
2000 did not make the highest financial offer but the Govern- 
ment was swayed by the number of jobs which would be creat- 
ed through operating Rosyth as a commercial port and building 
an industrial park. 

Still in the dark at GEC 

Investors in GEC remained in the dark about management 
changes ai the company after what is thought to have been a 
stormy board meeting yesterday. In a terse statement GEC said 
a shortlist of candidates to replace Lord Wsinstock was discussed 
and a final decision could not be expected before next Spring. 
GEC refused to answer questions about the fate of Richard 
Reynolds, the GEC director whose future is in doubt after he 
criticised the way the succession process was being handled. 

US industrial production falls 

US industrial production fell by 0.2 per cent in September, af- 
ter a big rise of 1.1 per cent the previous month. A small fall 
had been expected due to a drop in energy demand after the 
end of the summer heatwave. Industrial output climbed 3.5 per 
cent in rhe third quarter, having fallen 23 per cent in the sec- 
ond quarter. Analysis said the figures provided more evidence 
of a soft landing for the economy. 

C&W confirms Siemens deal 

Cable & Wireless confirmed the planned sale of 75 per cent of 
Mercury's customer equipment subsidiary to Siemens of Ger- 
many. The disposal of the equipment arm, which had a 
turnover of £ ( 97m last year, is one of the final stages of the re- 
organisation of Mercury announced nine months ago, which in- 
cluded the sale of the payphones business to an Italian firm. 

Liquid Temazepam on the way 

The UK arm of Phannacia. the Scandinavian drugs group, said 
ii had been developing an oral liquid version of Temazepam in 
anticipation of yesterday's UK ban on the drug in capsule form. 
Health minister Stephen Done 11 said he would ban Temazepam 
from I January because it had been misused. 

The drug was developed by American Home Products Cor- 
poration and is manufactured in the UK by AHP’s Wyeth Phar- 
mace u lieu Is divison. The news came as Upjohn announced its 
shareholders had overwhelmingly approved die merger with 
Pharmacia. 

Vauxhaii unions reject pay offer 

Unions at YauxhaU’s Luton and Ellesmere Port car plants are 
to vole on industrial action after rejecting a two-year pay offer. 
3.5 per cent in the first year plus an extra day’s holiday and ac- 
cess to a car leasing plan, then a wage rise equal to infla tion in 
the second year. The unions have demanded a two-hour cut in 
the working week, a £20-a-week rise across the board in year 
one and a £10 increase tn year two. 


Boardroom shake-up: McGrath wins two-man race for chief executive post 

Loser in battle for Grand 
Met top job could net £lm 



NIGEL COPE 

Grand Metropolitan, the food 
and drinks giant, yesterday an- 
nounced a major boardroom 
shake-up which saw the abrupt 
departure of a senior director 
with a payoff that could come 
dose to £lm. 

The move immediately re-ig- 
nited controversy over inflated 
levels of boardroom pay. 

The fight for the top chief ex- 
ecutive’s job came down to a 
two-man race. The winner was 
John McGrath, chairman of 
the group's vital IDV drinks di- 
vision. 

The loser David Nash, chief 
executive of the company’s food 
sector. He will now leave the 
company with compensation 
of £790,000, qualify for his 



ot */yu,uuu, qualify for his 
bonus payable for the year to 
September and can cash in 
share options. The final total is 
likely to be in excess of £lm. 

Triggering the change was the 
news that the chief executive, 
George Bull, will take over as 
chairman when Lord Sheppard 
steps down as chairman of the 
Burger King and Haagen-Dazs 
group next March. 

Mr Nash’s compensation was 
immediately criticised by both 
Labour and in the City. One an- 
alyst who viewed the payoff as 
excessive said: “It seems a fat 
pile of cash for someone who is 
resigning.” 

There were also comparisons 
made between the near £lm 
pay-off and the £1 an hour 
wage paid to a Burger King em- 
ployee earlier this year. 

Mr Bull defended the com- 
pensation saying: “David Nash 
is not a 17-year-old looking for 
a bit of casual labour. He is a 
very skilled and talented exec- 
utive.” He added that under a 
re-structure which wfll also see 
removal of eight other jobs in 
Mr Nash’s division, his job had 
ceased to exist. 




RAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

Kenneth Clarke’s hopes of de- 
livering a credible tax-cutting 
budget were dealt a severe 
blow yesterday with figures 
showing an increase in the Pub- 
lic Sector Borrowing Require- 
ment in the first six months of 
the financial year compared 
with 1994-95. 

The September PSBR was 
£3.7bn, taking the total in the 
first half of the financial year to 
£2G.4bn, £300m more than in 
the first six months of 1994/5. 
The underlying PSBR. exclud- 
ing privatisation proceeds, has 
fallen by £2bn over the same pe- 
riod - but privatisation rev- 
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Making merry: John McGrath (left), and George Bull, currently Grand Met* s chief executive Photograph: Financial Times 


Mr McGrath said Mr Nash 
deserved the bonus payments 
for his work at the company's 
food business during the past 
year, during which he has en- 
gineered the company’s £1.7bn 
acquisition of the US foods 
business Pet in January, and tak- 
en responsibility for the Burg- 
er King chain after the sudden 
departure of its chief executive 
in the same month. 

Grand Met shares closed 6p 
down at 45 lp, valuing the com- 
pany at £9.43bn. However, Mr 
McGrath's appointment was 
greeted with a largely positive 
response in the City. 

One drinks indukry analyst 
said: “He is a bit more aware of 
shareholder value than others 
in that seat have been. He is a 
bit more hands-on and aware of 
the strategic issues and is con- 


sensual rather than dictatorial.” 
However, some observers 
feel Grand Met’s failure to ap- 
point any fresh blood from out- 
side the company would count 
against it among institutional in- 
vestors. One said : “A number 


of large institutions do no t hold 
Grand Met shares because of 

their view of the management. 
That is unlikely to change as 
there are no new faces.” 

There is also promotion for 
PaulWalsh, the 40-year-old 



phhs- 


enues are forecast by the Trea- 
sury at only £3hn, compared 
with £6 jbn last year 

“The Tbries have broken 
their promises on tax and pub- 
lic spending and now they are 
breaking them on borrowing 
too," said Andrew Smith, Shad- 
ow Chief Secretary. The Teasuiy 
acknowledged that the outturn 
so far was not as had been 
hoped, but maintained that the 
deficit was still still on a down- 
ward trend, with several months 
of heavy tax receipts ahead. 

“The Chancellor will be re- 
liant on spending cuts and a re- 
emphasis on eli minatin g the 
deficit over the longer term to 
justify any tax cuts,” said David 
Hillier, UK economist at 


NatWest Markets. “The PSBR 
is oil die disappointing side of 

e^Helen Macfeuiane, econo- 
mist at Hoare Goveft, “but this 
won’t necessarily stop the Chan- 
cellor using his ingenuity to cut 
personal taxes next year.” She 
added that such taxes “may 
well be accompanied by higher 
taxes elsewhere, in particular in 
the corporate sector.” 
Revenues, particularly from 
corporation tin, are expected to 
pkk up in the second half of the 
financial year. But many City 
forecasters now project a PSBR 
dose to last year's outturn of 
£35.9bo. For example, Salomon 
Brothers, has lifted its forecast 
from £28-5bn to £30bn. 


Lotus car group sues former directors 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Group Lotus, the UK sports car 
maker, yesterday issued writs 
against two former directors in 
a bid to recover several hundred 
thousan d pounds. 

The company alleges that 
Adrian Palmer, formerly man- 
aging director, and Andrew 
Tempest ex-finance director, 
were behind unauthorised pay- 
ments and expenses claims. 

Both men were dismissed 
abruptly in August by Romano 
Artioli, head of Lotus’s owner 
Bugatti, and have been con- 


daims for unfair dismissal of 
about £500.000 each. 

A firm of forensic accoun- 


tants, Lee and Allen, was asked 
to sift through the Norfolk- 
based company’s accounts. 
Yesterday, Lotus would only 
confirm that a writ bad been is- 
sued for “several hundred thou- 
sand pounds”. 

Neither Mr Palmer nor Mr 
Tempest could be contacted 
yesterday and the pair’s solid- 
tors, Titmuss Sainer Dechert, 
were not returning telephone 
calls. 

Last month, however, Mr 
Palmer toidAutocar magazine: 
“Neither Andy Tempest nor I 
know why we were dismissed." 
He said attempts to negotiate 
compensation with Mr Artioli 
were rejected. 

Bugatti is frying to head off 


bankruptcy through a finan- 
cial reconstruction. According 
to one survival plan, a group of 
financiers has offered to invest 
around £40m in Bugatti fo re- 
turn for a large stake in the 
company. 

While Lotus is said to re- 
main financially strong and 
untroubled by the financial 
problems at Bugatti, the affair 
has overshadowed develop- 
ments at the UK company. 
Bugatti is said to owe up to 
£50m to 20 creditors. 

The new problems come at a 
time when Lotus is due to un- 
veil its new £20,000, mid- 
eugined sports car, the Elise, at 
the London Motor Show this 
week. Mr Tfcmpest and Mr 


Palmerwere widely credited as 
having turned around Lotus, 
bought by Bugatti from General 
Motors m 1993. The company 
returned to profit last year, 
and has revamped its model 
range. 

Sales of the Lotus Esprit are 
up by 13 per cent to 450 and 
more than £2.5 m of orders 
have been taken for the Elise. 
Lotus says the £3 5m invested 
in its Norfolk facilities has come 
from its own resources, and that 
it could survive without the 
Italian harking 

Lotus has appointed former 
Ford special vehicles chief Rod 
Mansfield as its new managing 
director.Neeraj Kapur has 
taken over as finance director. 


Investment banking: $135m deal nets Gleacher M&A boutique 

NatWest buys Wall Street stars 


MICHAEL MARRAY 

in Newark 

and JOHN WRLCOCK 

NatWest Group is strengthen- 
ing its presence in the US in- 
vestment banking sector via 
the $135m (£85m) acquisition 
of the New York-based merg- 
ers and acquisitions boutique 
Gleacher & Go, which was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The UK bank is still on the 
lookout for other acquisitions 
in fund management and in- 
vestment banking, both in the 
US and the UK. 

Gleacher & Co is headed by 
Eric Gleacher. a hard-driving 
and aggressive former Marine 
officer whose speciality is hos- 
tile takeover bids. He is a vet- 
eran of some of the biggest 


takeover battles of the 1980s, 
and advised Kohlberg Kravis 
Roberts on its acquisition of 
RJR Nabisco - the blockbuster 
deal which was featured in the 
best selling book Barbarians m 
the Gate. 

The newly named Gleacher 
NatWest will become the prin- 
cipal focus of NaiWesL’s in- 
vestment banking operations in 
North America. The deal in ef- 
fect locks in the five partners 
who own most of Gleacher. If 
they leave before an agreed pe- 
riod they will have to pay their 
share of the acquisition pro- 
ceeds back to NatWest 

NatWest has never been re : 
garded as a top-rank player in 
US investment banking, and 
bringing on board an estab- 
lished star like Mr Gleacher will 


give it access to a web of per- 
sonal relationships with execu- 
tives in US industry. In addition 
to his key M&A role in the US, 
Mr Gleacher will play an active 
role in developing Natwest 
Markets' investment banking 
activities world-wide. 

Mr Gleacher was formerly 
head of the M&A department 
at Morgan Stanley. He left in 
1990 to set up his own firm, and 
shortly afterwards sold a 25 per 
cent stake to Morgan Grenfell, 
which was soon in turn ac- 
quired by Deutsche Bank. 

- Mr Gleacher said yesterday 
that Deutsche had approached 
him earlier in the year with a 
takeover offer, but that he had 
preferred NatWest’s approach. 

The relationship with 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell will 


now be dissolved, with Gleach- 
er & Co becoming a wholly 
owned subsidiary of NatWesL 

Gleacher & Co has been 
earning trig fees in recentyears, 
as a result of record activity in 
the M&A market, which this 
year has surpassed the levels of 
the late 1980s. Although it has 
a small staff of around 40, it has 
none the less been a serious 
competitor to the big Wall 
Street investment banks. 

Gleacher earned $10m work- 
ing for American Home Prod- 
ucts in its $9.7bn takeover of 
American Cyan amid - the 
biggest M&A deal of 1994. 
The firm also acted for 
Paine Webber in its $670m ac- 
quisition of Kidder Peabody, 
and Texaco on its $1,1 tnQion di- 
vestiture of Texaco Chemical. 


chief executive of the US Pflls- 
bury division. He joins the 
board today and will take con- 
trol of Grand Met's European 
food operations. Bob Lowes will 
con tinu e as chief executive of 
Burger Kang reporting directly 
to the new chief executive. • - 

Mr Whlsh is highly regarded 
in the CSty and according to 
some industry observers, his el- 
evation and relative youth gives 
him the look of heir apparent. 

Mr Bull offered hole fresh in- 
formation on the future strat- 
egy of the group. He denied 
widespread speculation that 
Burger King might be sold and 
said thatfuture expansion ofthe 
chain lay in the United Sates 
where die b usiness is perform- 
ing well He dismissed specu- 
lation that foe company was a 
candidate for a break-up bidr. 


One reason for the over- 
shoot has been a swing in the 
local authorities borrowing re- 
quirement of £I.4bn in the first 
half of the year compared with 
the same period in 1994/5. “The 
most likely explanation is that 
local authorities are spending 
above target,” said Michael 
Sannders, economist at Sa- 
lomon Brothers. 

Central government depart- 
mental outlays grew 3 per cent 
in the six months to September 
compared with 1994-95, which 
is less than the 3.5 per cent fore- 
cast by the Treasury in June. In- 
terest payments were also in line 
with Treasury projections. 

. The problem has arisen prin- 
cipally on the revenue side of 


the. accounts. Inland Revenue 
receipts were 95 percent high- 
er than in 1994/5, with income 
tax revenue up by about 8 per 
cent and corporation tax up by 
17 per cent. 

In June, the Treasury forecast 
that Inland Revenue receipts 
would rise 15 per cent in a full 
year, with income tax climbing 
9.4 per cent and corporation tax 
by 35 per cent. 

Customs & Excise revenue 
rose by 15 per cent in the first 
half, compared with a forecast 
for the year of 9.7 per cent. 


makes 

£ 203m 
Aran bid 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

The battle for control of -Aran 
Energy, the Irish oil company, 
reached a climax yesterday with 
a £2U3m bid by Staloil, the 
Norwegian stated owned group. 
Arco of the US. which had 
tabled a £lS2m hostile bid, lat- 
er bowed out of the fight. 

Aran’s board “welcomed” 
Statofl’s bid but slopped short 
ofrecommending iL Even after 
Arco said it would not try lo 
trump the Norwegians. Aran re- 
fused to comment." 

Rolf Magne Larsen, senior 
rice president of Statoil. said: 
-This is definitely a full and fi- 
nal offer which reflects the 
risks and the upside of Aran's 
portfolio. We are. sorry that 
the board of Aran did not feel 
able to recommend this gener- 
ous offer, but look forward to 
working with them in the 
future.” He said that if Statoil 
won the Irish company it would 
not maintain a stock market list- 
ing but would integrate Aran 
fully into the Norwegian group. 

Statoil already has links with 
Aran through a potential joint 
development agreement on the 
Connemara field off the west 
coast of Ireland Arco has crit- 
icised this agreement, on which 
shareholders are due to vote 
next week, as a move to “frus- 
trate" its bid for Aran. 

Michael Whelan, founder 
and chairman of Aran, said: 
“Our sole intention is to look af- 
ter Aran's shareholders." He 
said Statofl’s offer of lr76p per 
share compared with an inde- 
pendent valuation of Irl04p. 

“Anything short of that in- 
dependent valuation is a dis- 
oounLBul that is not to say that 
we can realistically expect 104p 
per share from another bidder,” 
he said 

- The fight for Aran has cen- 
tred on the valuation of its 
stake in the SchiehalUon field 
west of Shetland which is now 
regarded as one of the hottest 
provinces in the waters around 
the UK. Arco recently in- 
creased its offer on the basis of 
the value of Aran’s SchiehalUon 
stake but the US group’s valu- 
ation of Ir£55m still feU short 
of Aran's figure of Ir£77m. 

Mr Whelan, who founded 
Aran 23 years ago. is by far the 
largest private investor in the 
company, with about 4 per cent 
of the shares. “The sharehold- 
er interest is paramount in my 
case. Nostalgia and sentiment 
as founder is a tremendously 
powerful feeling but it cannot 
be critical at the end of the day,” 
he said 



The positive 
solution to the 
problem of 
negative equity 
...the 120% 
mortgage! 


WITH CONTINUING DEPRESSED PROPERTY 
VALUES, thousands of home owners consider themselves 
trapped unable, or unwilling to move because the value 

of their property is less than the outstanding mortgage. 
Finding a solution has been a nightmare. Until now! 

Allied Dunbar, can help you to escape the 
negative equity trap by offering, In conjunction wifi* a 
mqjor UK bank, mortgages of up to 120% of the property 
you wish to move to. The mortgage can be used for any 
capital raising purpose or overdraft consolidation. 

The scheme is available. for purchases and re- 
mortgages and with a range of repayment methods. 
Ifinir home is at risk if yon do not keep op repay- 
ments on a mortgage or other loan secured on It 
Suitable security and adequate life cover may be required 
by the lender Full written quotations on request 

Contact the Mortgage Deskat Freedman & Co. 
Tfel: 01727 836511 (24 Hours) Fax: 01727 840976 
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business 

Questions hanging over role of the regulators 


“If they cannot 
co-operate even 
on a simple inquest, 
you have to wonder 
what prospect 
there is preventing 
another Barings” 


T he Bank of England and the 

authorities have spent months chucking 
mud at each other, complaining about how 
little co-operation they received in their re- 
spective Barings; investigations. Yesterday it 
emerged that relations between the two were 
not just bad but scandalously awful, involv- 
ing at one stage court orders and seizures 
of transcripts of interviews carried out. by the 
Singapore authorities in London. 

If this is how the policemen conduct them- 
selves, what hope is there that they will be 
any more sucessful in crime prevention next 
time round? 

‘Tor the Honied assistance rendered tons 
by the Board (of banking supervision) we are 
grateful" say the Singapore inspectors, in a 
backhanded wallop of a tribute to the Bank 
of England's clearly less that generous assis- 
tance. For its part, the Board complained in 
its report in the summer that it had been 
unable to talk to the Singapore Monetary 
Exchange or look at its tiles and had to rely 
on a brochure for some of its information. 

Taken on their own, each side's explana- 
tion of why cooperation was so poor prob- 
ably makes some sort of sense. The Bank of 
England was caught up in the tentacles of 
the Banking Act 1987, which has some tough 
clauses at maintaining confidential- 
ity. For its part, Singapore clearly felt the 
Bank failed to move rapidly or effectively 
enough through local courts to secure access 
to documents in the Far East. The dispute' 
degenerated quickly into a tit-for-tat row. 


The two reports are clearly the worse for it, 
since neither gives the whole picture. That, 
unfortunately, remains deeply confused. 

K regulators cannot co-operate even on 
an inquest, you have to wonder what 
prospect there is of preventing another 
Barings - or for that matter a Daiwa, where 
there was a yawning commumcations gulf 
between the US and Japanese authorities. 
Regulators wiU teD anybody who cares to l&r 
ten that one of the best prophylactics for 
unwanted financial disasters is better co- 
operation between the national organisa- 
tions responsible. Judged on the record so 
far, pigs might fly. 

The Singapore version of events has to be 
read with arcuxnspection. As a relatively new 
financial centre, the last thing the Singapore 
financial establishment wants is to sully its 
reputation if there is any possibility of 
blaming London. Nevertheless, the Singa- 
pore report does put a new perspective on 
what happened, alleging a blatant cover-up 
in Lorulon. By contrast, the Bank of Eng- 
land report went no further than suggesting 
culpable ignorance on a grand scale. 

If the Singapore version is right, it deep- 
ens the mystery of why the UK authorities 
are so desperately reluctant to see any 
aspect of the case reach the UK courtsL More 
significantly, it reopens questions never sat- 


orfly answered in the Board of Bank- 
ing Supervision report about the extent of 
(he Bank’s culpability. The Singapore report 
claims that as fate as February Barings could 


have averted collapse. The critical mis- 
takes, Or oversights, occured in January. 

The Barings management had long had an 
informal concession from the Bank of Eng- 
land that allowed them to risk more than 25 
percent of their bank's capita] on Nick Lee- 
son’s activities. As we now know, the Bank 
became increasingly concerned about this. 
During January, there were serious discus- 
sions at a senior level wi thin the Bank of 
England about why Barings bad been 
allowed to exceed this crucial limiL Plainly, 
if more forceful action had been taken then 
the outcome might have been very different 
In the event the discussions led to a letter 
from the Bank on 1 February withdrawing 
the informal concession, but giving Barings 
time to come into line. 

When it took this decision, the Bank 
already had evidence that in the last three 
months of 1994 Baring's exposure bad 
exceeded 75 per cent of its capital, evidence 
which “did not evoke a strong reaction either 
from the Bank of England or Baring Group's 
senior management,” according to the Sin- 
gapore version. 

The main blame for this lamentable 
episode clearly lies with Nick Leeson and the 
Barings management, of that there can be 
no question. Nonetheless, there are still big 
questions still to be answered by the Bank 
of England and other regulators. The Bank 
of England’s own report failed to dear the 
air, indeed it only reinforced the suspicion 
of cover up. The Singapore report, suspect 


though it may be. adds further to those sus- 
picions. This is an inquiry that needs to be 
reopened. 

Another Grand Met 
golden handshake 

N ot much changes at Grand Metropoli- 
tan. Another day, another re-structur- 
ing, another director walks away with a 
thumping big pay-off. Shareholders might 
wonder for whose benefit this company is 
run; them or the directors. The good news 
yesterday was that Grand Met has finally re- 
solved the succession question (in contrast 
to GEC which seems as far from a solution 

lore- 
Mc- 
The 

bad news is that it involves the usual high 
level casualty, with shareholders picking up 
the tab. 

Grand Met seems incapable of managing 
a succession without a generous cheque for 
a departing director. In most organisations, 
those who are passed over for promotion 
either have to lump it or leave. Not appar- 
ently so at Grand MeL Once on the moving 
escalator, it's win, win, win: the top job or 
the redundancy cheque. The fast 20 years 
have seen four head-to-head battles for chief 
executive. This time h is David Nash who has 
lost out, so off he goes with £800,000 in his 
pocket Two years ago George Bull won the 


scrap for the post Off went Ian Martin, the 
other contender, with a not dissimilar bar- 
row-load of money. He is now chief execu- 
tive of Unigate. 

Though Mr McGrath seems a popular 
choice in the City, the shake-up involves the 
usual disruptive management tinkering 
lower down. This can hardly be right for a 
company still attempting lo digest January’s 
£L7bn acquisition of Pet the US foods com- 
pany. Nor do the latest changes answer any 
of the strategic question marks still hanging 
over Grand MeL Management insists that 
Burger King is not for sale, even though the 
fast food chain appears out on a limb in the 
company's brand portfolio. The Pearl e opti- 
cians division mil surely be sold as soon as 
it makes enough money to attract a buyer. 
Haagen-Dazs is still not breaking even and 
the European foods business is struggling. 
Doubts about Grand Mct’s ability to man- 
age organic growth in the foods remain. 

Meanwhile, the company is plagued by bid 
and break-up speculation, with the IDV 
drinks business the obvious jewel in the 
crown. Under Lord Sheppard, Grand Met 
developed a reputation for being a deal-dri- 
ven conglomerate with a penchant for finan- 
cial engineering that obscured the company’s 
true performance. In recent years, this has 
been far from spectacular. With no fresh 
blood from outside, and still no obvious cor- 
porate purpose to this oddball collection of 
businesses, there is depressing^ little rea- 
son why things should change. 


Singapore authorities’ report: Key executives of collapsed bank accused of deception and Bank of England attacked for obstructing inquiry 



Peter Norris, 

Barings chief executive 

'Both Mr Norris and 
Mr Bax denied being 
involved in any plan 
either to underplay the 
significance of the 
[accounting] discrepancy or 
to discourage independent 
investigations. However, 
we are unable to 
accept their denials’ 



James Bax, 

Regional manager. 
South-east Asia and 
Nick Leeson's boss 
in Singapore 

‘In our view, Mr Bax’s 
evidence, though given 
under oath, was false in 
material respects and this 
also gives rise to an 
adverse inference being 
drawn against him’ 



Nick Leeson 

Barings’ senior derivatives, 
trader, Singapore 

'‘[He] dominated staff ... and 
they did his bidding. The floor 
brokers who executed the 
large transfer trades between 
account 88888 and Barings 
Securities [Japan] and Bar- 
ings Securities Ltd accounts 
said they merely did as 
instructed by Mr Leeson’ 


Cover-up sealed the fate of Barings 


STEVE VINES 

Singapore 

and JOHN EISENHAMMER 

London . 

Former top Barings executives 
were accused of deliberately 
covering up vital warning signs 
of Nick Leeson's ruinous spec- 
ulation, in the Singapore au- 
thorities’ report published 
yesterday. 

Had they been acted on, the 
bank’s collapse might have been 
averted, the report concluded. 
The long-awaited findings of the 
Singapore investigators into 
the collapse of Barings also 
slammed the Bank of England 
for failing in its responsibilities 
when Barings massively ex- 


significance of the discrepancy 
or to discourage independent 
investigations into the matter. 
However, we are unable to ac* 
cept their denials,” the report 
said 

The investigators accused Mr 
Norris, who was unavailable 
for comment yesterday, of 
denying that he had a lengthy 
meeting with Mr Leeson in 
Singapore in February even 
though a number of witnesses 
confirmed it Referring to the 
£50m discrepancy uncovered by 
the auditors, the investigators 


Baring Futures 
(Singapore) Pte Ltd 

lumnif i tto * primm* m S*e&* 331 efti* 


A five-page appendix to the 
Singapore report details the 
increasingly strained relations 
between the British and Singa- 
pore authorities as their re- 
spective investigations 
progressed accusing the Bank 
of England of obstruction and 
ordering the seizure of interview 
transcripts. While the report 
also states that Singapore In- 
ternational Monetary Exchange 
Limited (Simex) was negligent 
in taking at face value Barings’ 
assurances, it is notable for the 
absence of any mention of the 
role of the island state’s own 
centra] bank, the Monetary Au- 
thority of Singapore. 

Nick Leeson, the 28-year- 
old former chief derivatives 
trader at Barings in Singapore, 
is m jafi in Germany pending a 
final decision on his extradition 
to Singapore. The German au- 
thorities have granted this, but 
are considering an appeal from 
Mr Leeson's lawyers. 

The Singapore report, cov- 
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& the Bank of England’s own 
eport published in July, se- 
nsed Mr Leeson forging doc- 
imenls, altering accounts and 
iroviding incorrect reports in a 
brce-ycar concealment of 
inaulborised trading losses. 
Vhen Barings collapsed these 
tad reached nearly £lbn. 

The 183-pagc report, ap- 
ointed bv Singapore s Finance 
dinistry , differed from its Bank 
f England equivalent in its 
harp tone and its belief in a 
ortspiracy at the top of Barings 
i the crucial months before the 
ollapse on 26 February. 

After Mr Leeson himself, 
ae main blame is placed on PC- 
jr Norris, the former chief ex- 
cutive of Barings, and James 
tax, the top Barings man in Sin- 
aporc. The Singapore investi- 
aiore allege that they med to 
over up. and later played 
own, a serious accounting dis- 


said: “Mr Norris also took steps 
to conceal this matter from 
other Baring Group directors 
and to discourage Coopers & 
Lybrand Singapore and C&L 
London from including the 
matter in their audit manage- 
ment letters." 

Mr Bax, also alerted at an 
early stage to this accounting 
discrepancy, “played an active 
role to conceal the significance 
of the matter raised by the ex- 
terna] auditors and to discour- 
age independent investigations 
into the matter,” the report said. 

“In our view, Mr Bax’s evi- 
dence, though given under oath, 
was false in material respects, 
and this also gives rise to an ad- 
verse inference being drawn 
against him.” The Singapore au- 
thorities allege that this crucial 
information was not properly 


distributed or emphasised at the 
senior committee in London 
which met daily to assess risk 
throughout the Barings group. 

“In retrospect, it seems prob- 
able that until February 1995, 
the Baring .Group could have 
averted collapse by timely ac- 
tion. By the end of January 
1995, although substantial loss- 
es bad been incurred, these 
were only one-quarter the even- 
tual losses," the report stated. 
Primarily there should have 
been a thorough and prompt in- 
vestigation of Mr Leeson’s 
funding requests from June 
1994, as S$1.7bn (£760m) was 
remitted to cover his losses. 
Steps should also have been tak- 
en to sort out why the Singapore 
futures Operation was having to 
meet such large margin calls. 

In October 1994 the internal 
auditors bad highlighted the ride 
of allowing Mr Leeson to over- 
ride internal controls by virtue 
of his control over the back and 
front offices of the local oper- 
ation, yet no action was taken. 

Nor did Barings’ asset and li- 
ability committee in London do 
anything to ensure compliance 
with its instractkms to Mr Lee- 
son to reduce his position in 
Japanese stock market futures, 
Japanese government bonds 
and Euro-yen futures. 

The report was prepared by 
the independent government- 
appointed inspectors Michael 
Lim and Nicky Thn, partners at 
the accountants Price water- 
house. The Minsby of Finance 
accompanied its publication 
with the announcement that 
Barings Futures (Singapore), al- 
ready declared insolvent, was to 
be wound up. 

The Singaporean authorities 
plan to discuss the implica- 
tions for further legal action to- 
day. In a statement yesterday 
the Ministry of Finance said the 
Commercial Affairs Depart- 
ment, the body responsible for 
dealing with commercial crime, 
has been asked to followup the 
report to see if there are 



Centre of controversy: Eddie George, Governor of the Bank of England, which is accused by the Sirgapore authorities 
of trying; to stifle their investigation into the collapse of Barings Bank 


grounds for prosecutions. 

The inspectors conclude that 
“Mr Norris dearly had an in- 
terest in concealing the much 
larger losses that the Baring 
Group had incurred via ac- 
count 888S8 [Mr Leeson's secret 
account which was used to 
make trades on futures 
market]”. The report says “a 
plausible motive can readily be 
conjectured” for Mr Norris’s ac- 
tions. It argues that he took over 
Baring Securities Ltd when his 
predecessor bad presided over 


losses totaling £1 lm and that he 
would not want a larger failure 
to be revealed. 

Barings' management has al- 
ways maintained that h knew 
nothing of Mr Leeson's ac- 
count 88888 but the report says 
that knowledge of the account 
was “hardly crudaL If they did 

not know of it at the cutset, they 

could have learnt of it once they 
undertook any steps to investi- 
gate the position. 

“They could have remained 
ignorant of the account up to 


the time of the collapse only if 
they bad persistently shut them- 
selves from the truth. Mr Nor- 
ris's explanation after the 
collapse, namely that the senior 
management of the Baring 
Group believed that Mr Lee- 
son's trading activities posed lit- 
tle (or no) risk to the Baring 
Group, but yielded very good re- 
turns, is implausible and in our 
view , demonstrates a degree of 
ignorance of market reality that 
totally lacks credibility’’. 

The report pointedly says 


Bank of England seized inquiry papers 



at should have alerter 
pment to problems. 

“Both Mr Norris and Mr Bp 
eve denied being involved m 
y rrtari either to underpb*y (he 


The Bank of England repeat- 
edly thwarted the invest- 
igations in Britain of the 
Singapore authorities into the 
Barmgs collapse, writes John 
Eisenhammer. 

An extraordinarily vehement 
five-page appendix to the Sin- 
gapore report reveals a signif- 
icant breakdown of relations 
between the British and Singa- 
porean supervisory authontiis. 

Whereas the Singapore in- 
vestigators were freely assisted 
by ING; the new Dutch owners 
of Barings, and Ernst & Young, 
the a dmin istrators to the col- 
lapsed merchant bank, they 
complained of a deliberate pol- 
icy of obstruction at the hands 
of the Bank's Board of Bank- 


ing Supervision, charged in the 
UK with reporting on the Bar- 
ings collapse. 

In its own report published in 
July, the Bank of England said 
itlad had only “very umited ac- 
cess” to information in Singa- 
pore, and had been prevented 
from conducting formal inter- 
views with senior members of 
the Barings’ office in Singapore. 

In April the Singapore in- 
spectors interviewed a number 
of Barings employees fa London 

on a voluntary basis, arranged 

through ENG. On 2 May, Nor- 
ton Rose, solicitors for the 
Board of Banking Supervision 
“notified the administrators’ 
solldiors, Slaughter & May, 
and ING's solicitors. Lovell 


White Durrant, that pursuant to 
Section 41(5) of the UK Bank- 
ing Art 1987, the board required 
them to hand over the tran- 
scripts of all interviews con- 
ducted by us by the close of 
business 3 May 1995". 

The Singapore investigators 
and their lawyers wrote to the 
Bank of England of their 
amazement, and expressed the 
hope that die Bank would allow 
access to interviews it had con- 
ducted during its own investi- 
gations. “The board did not 
reciprocate ... ”, the Singa- 
pore report noted. 

There follows details of how 
the two, by now dearly rival reg- 
ulatory authorities, haggled 
during May over whether each 


had provided sufficient "con- 
sideration'' to the other in the 
form of handing over informa- 
tion, to gel other doctanents and 
interviews in return. 

The report stated that in 
March, after the Barings col- 
lapse, the Singapore authorities 
fulfilled initial requests for in- 
formation from Use of 
England investigators. When the 
Singaporeans asked for recip- 
rocal assistance in London, 
they claimed they were told they 
had no authority and the sec- 
retary of state would appoint a 
UK subject to conduct inter- 
views on their behalf. In re- 
sponse to a request to do the 
interviews informally, the Sin- 
gaporean' v.vre told: “This was 


not permitted as HM Treasury 
was of the view that there was 
□o reciprocity in connection 
with the board's work in Sin- 
gapore," the report said. 

Later Norton Rose, the 
board’s solicitors, said they 
could not release any docu- 
ments or information sought by 
the Singaporean investigators, 
saying this could only be done 
in the UK in return for “con- 
sideration". “When (the Sin- 
gapore lawyers) pointed out that 
the board had already received 
‘consideration’ Mr Bagg (of 
Norton Rose) maintained such 
documents and information 
was ‘past consideration' and 
hence ‘no consideration’ ... " 


the Sin. 


:po- 4 “alcd. 


that Mr Leeson managed to op- 
erate his account 88888 for 
three years without Barings’ 
senior management knowing 
about it but they managed to un- 
earth the account within hours 
of his disappearance. 

The report alleged that Bar- 
ings' management structure 
was inadequateat every level, al- 
lowing Mr Leeson a fro; hand 
to cripple the company. James 
Bax, managing director of BFS 
and managing director of Bar- 
ings Asia Pacific (BAF). and Si- 
mon Jones, director of BFS and 
chief operating officer of BAF 
“had a limited view of their re- 
sponsibilities as directors of 
BFS". Mr Bax and Mr Jones re- 
main in Singapore under trav- 
el restrictions. 

Mr Bax and Mr Jones are ac- 
cused of doing nothing to end 
Mr Leeson’s control of the 
front and back offices. Coordi- 
nation between his bosses was 
said to be shambolic. The report 
says “lines of accountability 
(were] porous and ill-defined". 

The report accuses the Bank 
of England of ignoring its own 
controls on the exposure to 
debt deemed acceptable for 
bonks. It says that even the in- 
accurate information supplied 
by Barings to the Bank in the 
quarter ending 31 December 
1994 showed that Barings bad 
breached the limit on maximum 
exposure to margins, relative to 
(he capital funds available. 


On the 
trail of 
account 


□ March 1992 Nick Leeson 
goes to Barings Singapore as 
settlement officer. 

o Spring 1994 Leeson begins 
trading on behalf of b ank. 

□ August 1994 Barings inter- 
nal review highlights dangers 
of Leeson both trading and 
controlling accounting in 
Singapore office. 

□ 11 January 199S Singapore 
Exchange alerts Barings Sin- 
gapore to problems with 
Leeson's secret account. 

□ 17 January Kobe earth- 
quake. 

□ 23 January Nikkei falls 
1,000 points. Leeson goes 
double or quits, heavily buy- 
ing futures for secret ac- 
count SSS88. Total nominal 
exposure $27bn. 

□ 27 January Coopers & Ly- 
brand auditors query S75m 
missing Leeson transaction. 

□ 4 February Tony Hawes, 
Barings group treasurer, 
goes to Singapore to investi- 
gate Coopers & Lybrand 
and Simex concerns. 

□ 23 February Leeson flees 
Singapore. Barings Singa- 
pore executives begin emer- 
gency investigation. 

Q 24 February Peter Baring 
informs Bank of England 
that Barings faces ruin. 

□ 25-26 February Crisis 
meetings at Bank of Eng- 
land to arrange lifeboaL 

□ 10.10pm, 26 February Fail- 
ing to cap derivatives expo- 
sure, Barings goes into 
administration, with losses 
totalling £860m. Barings' 
capital base was £560m. 

□ 27 February Barings losses 
rise to over £lbn as Nikkei 
slumps. International man- 
hunt for Nick Leeson. 

□ 2 March Leeson arrested 
by Frankfurt airport police 

as he tries to fry from Brunei 
to London. 

□ 5 March ING, the Dutch 
bank-insurance group, buys 
Barings for£l. 

□ April Singapore files extra- 
dition charges against Lee- 
son in Germany. 

□ 1 May ING purges 21 se- 
nior executives connected 
with Barings collapse. 

□ 18 July Bank of England 
report on Barings collapse 
published. 

□ 1-7 September Serious 
Fraud Office interviews Lee- 
sou in Frankfurt jail. 

□ 27 September Baring 
bondholders granted private 
prosecution against Leeson. 
n 4 October Germany grants 
Singapore extradition of 
Leeson. His lawyers appeal, 
o 12 October Bondholders’ 
prosecution taken over and 
dropped by SFO. 
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Paterson pays a price for loyalty 


Paterson Zochonis is in many ways an 
anachronism, a family <k«ninatcd com- 
pany dinging to its long-held links with 
Britain's former colony in Nigeria. Its 
refusal to break the tie with Nigeria is 
a pity because in many ways Paterson 
has a real success story to tell. 

The Nigerian naim has been de- 
clining for as lung as anyone can re- 
member, causing periodic alarms at the 
group which controls over 40 per cent 
of the country's soap and detergent 
market. The latest flurry was caused 
by a new bout of political turmoil in 
Nigeria, leading to acute foreign ex- 
change shortages and a 20 per cent cut 
in production in the first half of 1994. 

Thcwcll-flaggcd problems led to the 
11 per cent drop in pre-tax profits to 
£25.1m in the 12 months to May. Pa- 
terson Ls confident that January’s bud- 
get has stabilised the situation, with 
production now recovering on the 
back of more freely available foreign 
exchange. 

However, this stability has been 
won at the price of a 74 per cent de- 
valuation in the naira, farcing the group 
to write off another £23.2m of its as- 
sets in Nigeria. TTie steady erosion of 
its assets has reduced the importance 
of the former colony to which Pater- 
son owes its origins to just 10 per cent 
of (he group toLal. 

Elsewhere Paterson has a good 
record. A minnow in a world of soaps 
dominated by giants like Unilever 
and Procter & Gamble, the Man- 
cheslcr-based group still manages to 
head the UK market with the 17 per 
cent share commanded by its Cussons 
Imperial Leather brand More im- 
pressive, given that the ordinary soap 
market is on a steady decline, is Cus- 
sons' 24 per cent lead in liquid soaps, 
a sector currently growing at 25 per 
cent a year. 

It is also rapidly securing its future 
in developing markets overseas. After 
half a decade and a £10m investment, 
Paterson believes that it has turned the 
comer in Indonesia, where it is at last 
making profits. Meanwhile, Poland, 
where the group bought a local brand 
two years ago, has seen an even quick- 
er turnaround 

A recent second Polish purchase and 
a new venture in India should cause 
few problems for a group with net cash 
and investments of £U3m. Profits of 
£2Sm this year would put the non-vot- 
ing A shares on a forward multiple of 
11. The shares will remain lowly rat- 
ed while enfranchisement is ruled out 
and the risk remains that the industry’s 


heavyweights will one day trample on 
Paterson, as happened in Thailand last 
year. Hold. 


Recovery at 
Stakis falters 


The remarkable recovery at the Stakis 
hotels and casinos group- which has 
been fighting back from steep losses in 
the early 1990s - missed a step yes- 
terday as the Glasgow-based compa- 
ny warned that its gaming side had 
suffered a like- for- like reduction in 
money wagered The market greeted 
the fall with a 3p mark-down in the 
share price to 7Sp. 

While disappointing, the slow-down 
at the casinos was offset by continuing 
growth in the core hotels business, 
where the average room rate in the 
fourth quarter just finishe d increased 
from£41.61 a year ago to £45.06 in the 
three months to October. 

Occupancy rales also increased use- 
fully - from 77.9 per cent to 79.6 per 
cent - boosting the average for the 
whole year from 69.7 per cent to 72.1 
percent. 


Since new management was brought 
in to replace the ousted Andros Stakis 
in 1992, the rescue of the company from 
the brink of collapse has been hand- 
somely rewarded by the market where 
the shares have soared from a low of 
21p to a peak last year of 92p. 

Rilling costs, sensible disposals, a re- 
stored balance sheet and a cyclical up- 
turn in the hotel trade combined with 
casino deregulation to provide a 
healthier backdrop than the shares had 
enjoyed for years. 

Since the spring of 1994, however, 
the shares have floundered as the 
market fretted over the company’s 
sharply rising tax rale now that the tax 
losses accumulated during the aggre- 
gate losses of almost £100m in 1991 and 
1992 are working through. Although 
Stakis is only expected to pay corpo- 
ration tax of about 10 per cent last year 
and this, the rale is forecast to rise 
quickly to 28 per cent by the end of the 
decade. 

That will seriously dilute profits, wip- 
ing out airy growth the company can 
achieve over the next few years, even 
assuming a peaking economic cyde and 
already relatively high occupancy rates 
allow much improvement- According 
to Panmure Gordon, even if profits in- 
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crease by an average 10 per cent a year 
to the turn of the century, earnings per 
share will only rise from 5p to 7p, That 
in turn is likely to mean that dividend 
growth is curtailed, and what the 
shares cannot offerm earnings growth 
they will be unable to make up for in 
income. 

The shares are underpinned by net 
assets dose to the share price, but are 
unlikely to provide much excitement. 

Tie Rack in 
expansive mood 

Tie Rack is notable for being almost 
the only niche retailer (remember 
those) to have survived the recession 
and the barely noticeable hi gh street 
recovexy since. Its revival is all the more 
remarkable in that its founder, Roy 
Bishko, who oversaw the over-expan- 
sion that nearly proved fatal in the ear- 
ly 1990s, remains at the helm. 

Mr Bishko is now sufficiently con- 
fident of the group’s health that be is 
once more t alking about expansion. 
The group opened 38 shops in the six 
months to mid-August, more than the 
35 brought on-stream in the whole of 
last year. That fed into a 20 per cent 
rise mprofits to £490,000 in the always 
slow 28 weeks to August, on a 14 per 
cent rise in turnover to £41 .6m. 

The expansion has proved timely as 
a combination of hot weather and con- 
sumer reluctance to spend pegged 
underlying lOce-for-like sales at the 
same level as the first half of last year. 
Tie Rack intends to open a further 20 
stores by the year end, adding a net 51 
to last year’s total of 329. 

There is an element of profits drag 
as legal, training and other costs have 
to be borne on any move into new 
countries but, now in 25 countries, Tie 
Rack is rapidly establishing a world- 
wide presence. 

With £&5m still In the bank after 
£2.4m capital expenditure in the lat- 
est half, 'he Rack has no shortage of 
firepower to continue the process. 
Warm autumn weather is not helping 
scarf sales and the year’s outcome still 
remains heavily dependent on Christ- 
mas. But if profits tut £8.6ra, the 
shares, up 4p to 154p, Would stand on 
a prospective multiple of 14. Still rea- 
sonable value, although the 37 per cent 
holding of Vadep, the original Swiss 
backers, dampens any takeover 
prospects. 
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Mr Teflon is sticking to 
his old connections 


WhQe bis name failed to ap- 

pear in lights in yesterday’ S 

report from the Singapore . 

authorities on the collapse of 

Barings, Andrew “Tfeflon" •• ■ 

Hickey finds his tenuous . 

connection with the once- 

proud name ever more - ■ . 

stretched. ' jgffi# 

You will recall that the • . 

bank’s former deputy chair- .= 

m pfl resigned on 3 April “as * 

a matter of honour" while • > 

still managing to stay on as a . 

consultant to the corporate . ^ 

finance arm. This in spite of _ 

a Securities and Futures As- 

sedation investigation hang- 

ing over his head and an ' 

assurance from the Bank of 

England Governor, Eddie .■ . JB 

George, that he would need .jdffPfl 

his approval to work again in — ■ — 

the City. In a telling demon- Andrew Tucfcey: moving mt* 

stratum of the suitability of 

his soubriquet, Mr Hickey Guinness chief appealing 

even secured an office in the against his conviction, 
new London Wall headquar- Was this the same 
tens which Barings moves Jonathan Capian who has 
into next weekend. been advising the SFO on 

However, Teflon may yet the Barings debacle for the 
come unstuck. “The office last six months? “Er .... he is 
will probably be a broom one of the best,” explains an 
cupboard in the cellar," SFO spokesmp defensively, 

whispers a barely audible -“It is a reflection of how few 
Barings man. “This is a sort QCs there are available to 
of low-profile, part-time, oc- deal with complex fraud.” 
casional role.” 

One can see why William 

Already under the cosh from Hague, the Welsh Secretary, 
an ungrate fill public the Seri- is getting so edgy about in- 
cus Fraud Office has suf- ward investment in the prin- 
fered the further indignity of cipality. The announcement 
being publicly rubbished by of a £340m expansion by 
its own banister. On Mon- Ford at Bridgend and adver- 
day file hapless investigators tisements for 480 new jobs 
rame und er withering attack will lead to a stampede fbl- 
from Jonathan Gaplan QC, lowed by the inevitable 
as he mounted the case for disappointment. 

Ernest Saunders, the former When Bridgend advertised 

Suggestions in fhe Financial Times that FreshfieMs, 
Britain’s lading international law firm, was about to merge 
with Davis Folk & WardweD of the US ware followed by swift 
and vehement denials firom both senior partners in the news- 
paper’s tetters column yesterday. But the clarifications came 
too late to stand down in v estm ent bankers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who had already got the smell of merger tees in 
their nostrils. ■ 

Even before be coold put pen to paper; John Grieves the 
unflappable senior partner at Freshfieldg, was besieged by- 
bankers offering tbeir services. It hardly bears a mention, bat 
for the record it was the Americans who got to him first. 
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24 jobs on the Jaguar engine 
line it got S.000 applications. 
Some from SO miles away. 

The 4,000,000th attempt to 
unite Britain's fragmented 
accountancy profession is in 
danger of collapse, barely 
months after it got off the 
ground. In spite of the ef- 
forts of at Least 14 working 
parties another Balkan solu- 
tion looks on the cards. 

Sensing that it can never 
sell a merger between the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in England & Whies 
(ICA) and the Chartered In- 
stitute of Management Ac- 
counts (CIMA) to its 
I younger separatist members, 
the mcreasmgly impover- 
ished ICA yesterday 
launched a “hard-hitting 
poster campaign” to con- 
vince the public that theirs is 
the premier qualification, 
j For their part the manage- 
ment accountants seem fairly 
relaxed. The CIMA stock is 
rising and it has again asked 
the Privy Council to allow its 
members to call themselves 
“chartered” accountants. 

Senior auditors now pri- 
vately concede that they have 
lost die exclusive use of the 
chartered prefix. 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Ford has confirmed plans to in- 
vest £340m in its engine facto- 
ry in South ^feles, in a move 
that will double production and 
create 480 jobs. 

The UK government is giving 
£10m to help fond the expan- 
sion at Bridgend, which fought 
off competition from Ford's 
facloiy at Valencia, Spain. 

Engines for Ford's Mondco 
are built at the Bridgend site, 
which will now start producing 
the Zctcc I -25-litre engine used 


in the new Fiesta being 
launched today at the London 
Motor Show. 

Alex Trotman, Ford’s chair- 
man, said yesterday that he ex- 
pected the Bridgend plant to 
produce another 550,000 en- 
gines a year from mid-1998, 
boosting total output beyond 1 
million. He believed the “ripple 
effect” of the investment would 
generate another 600 jobs in the 
components industry. 

“The UK is one of the most 
important production centres 
for Ford world-wide and our 


lants have unproved their re- 
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considerably in recent years,” 
Mr Trotman said. Earlier this 
year Ford said it was investing 
£200m in a new diesel engine 
programme at Dagenham. 

The new Fiesta is being built 
at Dagenham and at Cologne, 
Germany. The Valencia facto- 
ry, which already builds the 
Zetec engine, produces the old 
Fiesta, now called the Fiesta 
Classic, and has been chosen to 
build an even smaller Ford. 

The UK is the largest pro- 


Small 

business 

expects 

slowdown 


TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy Crty Editor 

Small companies are less opti- 
mistic about business condi- 
tions than they were both six 
months and a year ago, with or- 
der books, output expectations 
and employment levels all 
deteriorating. 

A survey commissioned by 
SBC Warburg showed that a 
balance of only one fifth of the 
1,000 companies questioned 
were more optimistic than three 
months ago. Similar surveys in 
March and last September had 
more optimistic balances of 33 
and 57 per cent respectively. 

Darren Winder, UK econo- 
mist at SBC Warburg, said: 
“The general weadtenfog in eco- 
nomic activity evident in official 
statistics since earlier in the year 
appears to be affecting both 
small and large companies 
alike. Business optimism is very 
definitely on the wane at the 
current time." 

Optimism on growth and or- 
ders fell most sharply among in- 
dustrial companies where one 
in 10 businesses said they in- 
tended to reduce their work- 
forces. In February one in seven 
companies expected to increase 
their staffing levels. 

The survey covered more ; 
than 1,000 chairmen, chief ex- i 
ecu fives or finance directors of 
quoted companies with market 
capitalisations of under £3 20m. 

Other findings included wide- 
spread discontent with current 
corporate governance guide- 
lines; 73 per cent of companies 
considered that the cost of 
complying was not justified by 
the benefits gained. 


ducer of Ford engines outside 
America, and output last year 
from Bridgend and Dagenham 
topped 1 million. The Govern- 
ment's grant still has to be ap- 
proved by the European 
Commission, which is current- 
ly considering the UK’s aid to 
Ford’s subsidiary Jaguar. 

Ford said the money for Brid- 
gend was “important” in de- 
ciding to invest in the UK, but 
emphasised that it was one of 
several factors. The Bridgend 
plant, opened in 1979 and now 
employing 1,300 people, had 


made great improvements in 
competitiveness and qualily, 
underlined by the fact that It 
now makes Jaguar engines. 

Despite sluggish UK new car 
sales, there is no shortage of 
confidence in Britain as a man- 
ufacturing base.Tbyola has al- 
ready committed itself to a big 
expansion of its Burnaston 
plant, Deibyshire, while Rover 
is due to make a decision about 
a new engine facQilywitiun six 
months. Nissan, Peugeot and 
Vauxhali ail have expansion 
plans in the pipeline. 


letter from French company 


IBM falls into 
$543m loss 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

IBM reported a third-quarter 
loss of $543m (£362m), includ- 
ing a charge of Sl.Sbn related 
to its acquisition of Lotus 
Development 

Excluding the Lotus pur- 
chase, IBM said its profits rose 
to SlJbn, or $230 a share, com- 
pared with earnings of $689m, 
or Sl.18 a share, in the same pe- 
riod of 1994. Including the Lo- 
tus purchase, IBM lost 96 cents 
a share for the quarter. 

The world’s largest comput- 
er company said it planned to 
take an additional charge of 
$800m in the fourth quarter to 
pay for reorganisation, includ- 
ing “limited” staff cuts. 

Sales were $16.8bn, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent on the 
£l5.4bn in sales it recorded a 
year earlier. The results disap- 


charge earnings of $230 a share 
feD short of the average forecast 
of $2.42 a share. Shares fell 
$1.50 to S9Z25 in early trading 
in New York. 

Lou Gerstner, chairman, 
said: “Oar hardware sales were 


ter, largely due to supply im- 
balances in System/390 servers 
and high-end storage products. 

“However, it is encouraging 
that, given the breadth of our 
product line, we were able to re- 


port good results overall,” he 
said. Hardware sales were es- 
sentially flat in the quarter, at 
$7.8bn, but revenues in aD re- 
gions were up. 

IBM said its RS/6000 work- 
station and its storage product 
revenues were up compared 
with the year-ago period, and 
that personal computer sales 
also increased. 

However, AS/400 minicom- 
puter family revenues declined 
due to a product transition to 
new models, expected this quar- 
ter. Mainframe revalues feu be- 
cause of ongping price cuts 
and supply shortages. 

IBM's software sales contin- 
ued to show solid growth mid 
services and revenues of its 
component products contin- 
ued strongly. The company said 
the number of users of Lotus 
Notes -groupware for collab- 
orative, team-based working - 
also increased “significantly^m 
the quarter, but was not more 
specific. It also said it was an 
excellent quarter for Lotus’s 
electronic mail software. 

Tm particularly pleased with 
the product performance from 
Lotus this quarter - the first 
quarter that Lotus has been part 
of the IBM family ” Mr Gerst- 
ner said. “Equally important, 
the IBM-Lotus integration ef- 
forts are moving forward quick- 
ly and effectively." 
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DAVID HELUER 

Scholl, the UK footwear and 
care group, said yesterday it was 
seeking clarification from a 
small, unlisted French compa- 
ny which sent it a letter raising 
the possibility of a merger. 

It said Lhe letter, which it re- 
ceived on Monday, was “ex- 
tremely vague”, and that there 
was no evidence that the French 
company would be in a position 
to implement an offer. 

Scholl is currently under siege 
from a dissident shareholding 
group led by Julian Treger and 
Brian Myerson, two South 
African investors who run an in- 
vestment fond, the UK Active 
Value Fund (Ukav). Mr Treger 
and Mr Myerson want Scholl to 
sell itself and have requisi- 
tioned an extraordinary gener- 
al meeting at which they wish 
to depose three board members. 

Ukav is also trying to force a 
restructuring at Signet, the 


heavily indebted jewellery 
group, which yesterdiy notified 
the Stock Exchange that it had 
recently become aware, through 
a filing in the US, that agroup 
of its shareholders, including 
Ukav, is trying to take control 
of its board by replacing all or 
a majority of the company’s di- 
rectors while not intending to 
make a bid for the company. 

Scholl has not identified the 
French firm but it said the let- 
ter had been sent to it at the be- 
hest ofMrTteger atUkav. The 
board has been advised by its 
bankers, Samuel Montagu, that 
the letter does not constitute a 
serious takeover approach. 

A statement said: “The pro- 
posal in this letter is extremely 
vague and furthermore the 
French company is unlis ted, is 
much smaller Lhan Scholl and 
no evidence has been produced 
that it is, or would be, in a po- 
sition to implement any offer.” 

Gordon Stevens, Scholl’s 


chairman, said: “Vfe have been 
told by them there would be 
synergies from being taken over 
by a large international com- 
pany. But all they have pro- 
duced is a small-sized national 
business. Clearly we will take 
this approach seriously but we 
would have done that anyway," 
be said. “I cannot see that this 
justifies the fuss that is going 
on.” 

Scholl's circular to share- 
holders, which advises them to 
vote against the dissident share- 
holders' proposals, also knocks 
the credentials of those, in- 
cluding Mr Treger and Mr My- 
erson, who are being proposed 
as new board members tor the 
company. 

Brian Myerson, for exam- 
ple, is said to have been domvr 
1987 a director of Euro Suisse 
Securities, whose published ac- 
counts reveal an aggregate con- 
solidated pre-tax losses of 
£726^16 on turnover of near- 


Lloyds 

Bank 


Important Notice for Uoyds Bank Pic and 
TSB Group pic Shareholders 

Uoyds Bank Pic and TSB Group pic shareholders may be aware of 
the recommended proposals for a merger between Lloyds Bank Pic 
and TSB Group pic, announced on Wednesday, 11th October, 1995. 

Copies of the press release issued by Lloyds Bank Pic and 
TSB Group pic and responses to enquiries can be obtained by 
shareholders of both companies by calling 

0345 660 776 

CAfl calls charged at local ran) 

between 8:30 am and 6r00 pm Monday to Friday. 

Formal documentation relating to the merger will be posted 
to shareholders of Lloyds Bank Pic and of TSB Group pic 
as soon as possible. 


The directors of Uoyds Bank Pfc and TSB Group pic jointly accept responsibility for the information 
contained in Jus advertisement. To the best of the knowledge and belief of those persons (JhS 
tevetaken aB.reaaonabte care toensure that such is the easel the information contained in tm 
ad^^B^aceordiixe wnh the facts and does not omit anything likely to affect the import 

The contents of this adver^ment have been approved by Baring Brothers Limited and Moraan 
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FT-SE 100 
3,562.2 +419 
FT-SE 250 
3,936.9 -2.1 

FT-SE 350 
1,773.0 +£7- 
SEAQ VOLUME ... 
657.7m shares^ 
28 f 679bargains 
Gilts index - 
92.82 V -0.11 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


stotippcs, pence 



£ 450 m Keebler sell-off expected at United Biscuits 


,-W* 


Shares in the troubled United 
Biscuits were actively traded 
yesterday amid a tumour that 
it had found a buyer for its 
Keebler snacks business in the 
US. Dealers were talking 
about a sale price of between 
£ 450 m and £ 500 m- 

More than 3 m 3 B oo shares 
were traded and the price 
closed 2 p higher at 28 %, hav- 
ing touched 294 % at one time 
during the session. 

The likely buyer for Keebler, 
according to dealers, is one of 
four US groups - PepsiCo, 
Campbell Soups, Nabisco and 
General Mils. 

UB as a whole is stiS viewed 
in some quarters as a possible 
take-over target for Cadbury 
Schweppes, down lOp to 529 p. 
Cadbmy expressed an interest 
in UB two yeans agp. One deal- 
er added that Nestld could not 
be ruled out of any possible 
take-over strike. 

The sale of Keebler now 
would come as a welcome re- 


lief for UB, which has been 
struggling to make headway in 
its main marioets principally be- 
cause of fierce international 
competition in snacks. 
from the disposal would also 
bolster the company’s finan- 
cially stretched balance sheet 

A bid for UB was just one 
of dozens of rumours that 
were circulating around the 
market yesterday. But for the 
intervention of a soft opening 
on WaU Street, the rumours 
looked set to dove share prices 
to all-time highs. 

TheFT-SE 100 share index, 
which was almost 23 points 
higher in morning trading de- 
spite the release of worrying 
public sector borrowing re- 
quirement data, finish ed at 
3 , 562 . 2 , up 4 . 9 . The aD-time 
dosing peak was set a month 
ago at 3 , 5705 . 

Trading volumes were bet- 
ter than Monday’s, but the final 
tally of 657.7 million shares to 
change hands was not the kind 



MARKET REPORT 
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SHEPHERD 


: to associate with yes- 
’’s early nmaway perfbr- 
maacc by the ET-SE 100 nxkx 
Shares in Gartmore, the. 
fund management group, 
dosed 5 p lower at 288 p amid 
talk that National Wtsliuiuster, 
up 4 p to 64 %, had abandoned 
its take-over plans. City 
sources said that it bad pulled 
out of the bidding because it 
thought the likely £ 400 m ask- 
ing price was too high, given 
Gartmore’s heavy d epend ence 
on business with institutional 
clients. This contrasted with 
Nat'West’s strategy of concen- 
trating on business with private 
investors. 

BAT Industries, up lp at 
550 p, is till though to have its 


hat in the ring. So to is ABN 
Amro, owners of Hoare Gov- 
ett stockbrokers, Dresdner 
B ank; and Nationsbank. 

Meanwhile, NatWest yes- 
terday dipped into its bul 
purse for $ 135 m ££ 86 m) tol 
Gleacher, the privately owned 
US-based mergers and acqui- 
sitions firm. 

Analysts expect the deal to 
be just one of several to be 
rolled out by NatWest in the 
coming months. The hank is 
being strongty tipped as a suit- 
or for Royal Bank of Scotland, 
ahead 9 p to 53 %. 

Analysts at SBC Wferbuig 
reckon that a predator for 
Royal Bank of Scotland would 
have to pay between 68 % and 


750 p a share, valuing the com- 
pany at between £ 5 . 4 bn and 
£ 6 bn. The valuation indudes a 
£ 1 . 76 bn price tag for the bank's 
Direct line insurance business. 

Almost TmHlion shares in 
Royal Bank of Scotland were 
traded yesterday as the latest 
wave of bid rumours circulat- 
ed The speculative list of oth- 
er suitors indudes HSBC, up 
3 p to 951 p, and Abbey Na- 
tional, down 6 p to 557 p. 

ADT were a strong market, 
spurting 22 p to 920 p on strong 
speculation that the Bermuda- 
based company, headed by 
Michael Ashcroft, was on the 
verge of selling its European 
car auction business. This was 
thrown open to file highest bid- 
der back in May at a reserve 
mice believed to be around 
£ 200 m. Prudential Ventures 
is understood to be competing 
strongly against an American 
auction company to boy the op- 
eration, which made more 
than £ 23 m of profits last year. 


It was also a good day for 
Tbttenlnm Hotspur supporters 
as the shares soared to an aD- 
time high of 195 p, up 1 % on 

the day. The annual meeting is 
being held today, and there is 
a chance that Alan Sugar, 
r^jpiwn, may announce that 
he is to lessen his grip on the 
company, selling shares to 
some institutions. 

Manchester United fans bad 

a small cheer as the price 
finned lp to 197 p. But MfflwaD 
continues to languish at 3 p. 

In oils, Arco dropped out of 
the running for Aran Encxgy as 
hs £ 1 78 m take-over offer was 
trumped by a £ 203 m cash bid. 
Aranbasyet to decide whether 
to re commend StalcriTs terms. 

Corporate results were thin 
on the ground, and (hose that 
did make statements met with 
mixed reactions. They includ- 
ed Tfe Rads, up 4 p to 15 %, Pa- 
terson Zocbonis, up 3 p to 
463 p, and Henry Boot, un- 
changed at 207 p. 


TAKING STOCK 


Q Thorn EMI continues to 
generate excitement and the 
shares shot-op 41 p to a high 
of £ 15.68 in early dealings, as 
a rumour circulated that 
Rnpert Murdoch was keen to 
boy the company's music 
business. The media baron 
has previously made known 
his interest in a music busi- 
ness and will not have the 
field to hinwif Disney and 
Viacom are also in the hunt, 
and there is a growing belief 
that either may mount a full 
blown £17 a share bid for 
Thorn EML Shares finally 
closed at £ 15 . 27 , np top. 

□ There was talk that 
Norcros was about to dispose 
of its printing and packaging 
operations. API, steady at 
514 p, and Benurose, also 
unchanged at 397 p, are 
tipped as the likely buyers. 
Norcros shares stand at 84 p, 
a Ear cry from the 209 p they 
traded at early last yean 
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sport 


Disciple quells 
call of the wild 


If you have ever cursed foully 
at a horse which is reluctant to 
enter the stalls, and wished it 
away to the knacker’s yard for 
its stupidity and meanness of 
spirit, reflect for a moment on 
Richard Maxwell’s explanation 
of its thought process. 

“In the wad,” Maxwell says, 
“a horse’s predators are nwtg 
and dogs. Dogs can’t grab a 
horse around the neck like a cat 
can, but what they’ll do is to tty 
to bite it near where its stom- 
ach meets its back legs. If they 
can make a small inctskm in the 
flesh there and open the stom- 
ach wall, the intestines will be- 
gin to fall out and the pack will 
simply follow the horse until it 
falls over. In the starting stalls, 
the running rah which the jock- 
eys put their feet on touches 
horses in that area, and some 
of them just can’t tolerate it, 
their instincts tell them to get 
the hell out.” 

When it’s put that way, you 
wonder that airy of them go in 
at all, and still more at how 
Maxwell ever manages to per- 
suade the difficult ones other- 
wise. He is the consultant to 
whom Hemy Cecil, Michael 
Stoute, John Gosden, David 
Loder and several other leading 
trainers turn when one of their 
valuable young charges turns out 
to be a problem child. The av- 
erage horse weighs in at half a 
ton, and Richard Maxwell dps 
the scales at 1601b, but when he 
tells them to stay put, they do. 

Or rather, they do eventual- 
ly. Maxwell has some tnnes been 


Richard Maxwell uses psychotherapy to 
treat problem horses. Greg Wood reports 


„ _ as a semi-mystical 
j a sweet- talking cross be- 
tween Dr Doolittle and the 
Marlboro man, whose eveiy 
wordebeafoarduiKtemoodby 
his equine patients. The reality 
is rather different. Maxwell’s 
techniques rely on repetition, ha- 
bituatzon, and long, patient 
hours of one-to-one work. 

Maxwell is a dsriple of Mon- 
ty Roberts, the American expert 
on equine behaviour who de- 
signed the thick rug. worn over 
the hose’s sensitive area, which 

allows a han dle r ^ tn grarinaTly Try- 

troduce them to the stalls. His 
theories on “communicating” 
with horses— in essence trying 
to understand how and why they 
react to certain situations and 
keeping this in mind when at- 
tempting to change their be- 
haviour - first came to 
Maxwell's attention daring his 
time as an officer hr the House- 
hold Cavalry. 

“I had to ride horses which 
had been broken using the 
Monty Roberts method,” he 
says. *The previous year, when 
they hadn’t, Iwas getting thrown 
off and hart, but with Monty’s 
method we did 35 horses and I 
didn’t get thrown once. There 
were all types of horses, but they 
all behaved in exactly the same 
way, and it was a revelation to 
me, it was like bemg bom again. 
I feel so much more at ease now 
with what Fm doing.” 


After leaving the Army, 
Maxwell went to Cahforaia to 
learn Roberts’s techniques from 
the man himself, returning to 
Newmarket 18 months ago to 
set up as, in effect, an equine 
psychotherapist. The Roberts 
approach to breaking horses still 
attracts Luddite suspicion 
amoag many at Headquarters, 
but Maxwell's work whh start- 
ing-stall p hoh iay has Wd such 
consistent success - 11 out of 
the 12 horses he has worked 
with at TCuren Place, for ex- 
ample, have gone on to win - 
that few now doubt its worth. 
'Vbtiari. this year's French £000 
Guineas winner, and the 
Group-class performers, La 
Confederation and Stelvio, have 
been among those to benefit. 

But it can be dangerous work 
too. As we talk, Maxwell is 
working at Henry CedTs stable 
with a two-year-old fiDy whose 
aversion to the stalls is such that 
she is at present nnraceable. 
Now, after four horns’ work in 
recent days, he has persuaded 
her, with the help of the com- 
forting rag, to walk into a wood- 
en staff. He asks her to stand 
there, moving a step or two back 
and then forward to become ac- 
customed to die touch of the 
running raD. 

Ah the time, her body lan- 
guage stood and fhieiff “As she 
goes backwards* her eyes open 
and her blinking slows right 



Maxwell uses a thick rug which covers a horse's sensitive areas and gives it confidence to enter the stalls 


down because she’s worried 
some thing migftt be going to get 
her. When she snorts, it’s just 
anger. And when she stmts 
licking and biting, sbe’s trying 
to be submissive. If she’s eating, 
or pretending to eat, she’s not 
worried about her immediate 
safety, but at the moment she’s 
finding it very difficult. 1 ’ 

Just bow difficult is about to 
become dear. A sudden noise 


Murphy overcomes another hurdle 


Declan Murphy came through 
his first ride over jumps at 
Chepstow yesterday tat unlike 
his victorious return to race-rid- 
ing at the same track a week 
ago, this time his mount could 
finish only seventh. 

Murphy almost died after a 
fall in a hurdle race 17 months 
ago and Southampton, the 
beast charged with providing the 
jockey with a return to racing 
over timber, brought his rider 
back safely but 22 lengths be- 
hind the winner. First Century. 


RESULTS 


CHEPSTOW 

1.30; 1. CLASSIC EAflLE (A MSCtay} 5-1; 
2. Satan N Matt) 5-1; 3. Oonente 7-1. 11 
ran. 4-1 ft (res Society Matfc ft Fasten. Vs 
13. (S VWtam*). Tote: £7.20: OJW. £1.70, 
11.70. OF: £33.90. CSF: £3023. Trio; 
£108130. 

2JMC 1. ERUPT u Warn} 14-1; 2. 
Ka k ithopoat 7-1; 3. Ifco IfcBadgorlS-l: *- 
Worn 1 * (tat 13-2 tar. is ran. Vs r*. (G Batt- 
ing). Tote £14.90: £330, EL80, £820, 
£1.70. Of. £22-60. CSF: £104.08. THcase 
tU474.72.Trta £48530. Non Amr. Tim 

or Times. ' " 

230: 1. MIAN ROSE (R Cochrane) 14-1; 
2. Tlnhor Omaoton 14-1; 3. Fsnttay Rac- 
log 16-1: 4. Ando 20-1. 20 ran. 7-1 fev La 
Pome Fuses. shMrt. sht-tal. (M Ssnshat*. 
Tote £18.60; £420, £3.00, £7.70. 

DF: £108.00. C8F: £180.94. Tricoat: 
£2387.00. Ttta £2,72240. 

330: 1. IATM RBGN U Md) 4-5 te; 2. 
Sbaraf 4 -1; 3. Preaeot Aim SLIOml 
Vj. 5. (P Chappta+*sn>. Tote £130; £130. 
£1.40. riM DF: £2 XXI CSF: W8L 
330: i. fflwr CBOTURY (toy Oochranel 
7-2; i 11 m Stack Monk 14-1; 3-Thne For 
A Ratter 12-1. 12 ran. 5-2 toy Soutfamp- 
rniWiWj-W Pipe). Tate £3.70; £180. 
£230, £3 JO. DF; £21.40. CSR £4630. TW- 
CBSC £48049. Tita £35.70. 

4JW x «GHr anr <s wmotii) s* 2. 

Decorated Hero 3-1; a. tak gr t o 35-l.Bm. 
85tarCtan Ben (4tW. W. IVi. ttflWHemasJ. 
Tote £4.70; £1X0. £1.90. DF: £590. CSR 
£1189. 

4J0: L StQ FOR GOLD (T Sprat®) 14-1; 
9. UrttaortoB 4-1; 3. CapBano Pitaooa»33- 
1. 13 ran. 9-4 few Chafe Oust fefe). hd. 2. (J 
Dutep). Tote £1&60! £3^0. £2.70,1590. 
DR £54 30. CSR £89.00. Tita £14870. Wt 
Dramatic Acl 

5D0: 2. SNOW raWCESS W 11-2; 
2. RMm 33-1: 3. Shift 4*ta 20-t 4. «M 
RKa 14-1. 18 ran. 3-1 few Sapy Dorn (Gth). 
2. 4. (lord Huntington). TWs: £6.00; £190. 
£2080. £7.10. £2.70 DF: £70050. CSF: 
£168.05. TricoBE £3,173.64. Tran not non 
(£3.45Sm to YtanouSi 3XXA. NR M Trie Wne. 
Jack** £14500.70 (port won. £19,00234 
to Yarmouth today). H— — fc £39*30. 
Quadbatonotwon (£26880 in Yarmouth). 
Place*: £22899. Place 5: £96.63. 

PUJMPTON 

1. RUN FOR DANTE (KGsUeJ 5-2; 
2. WeMi* 1»* 8-11 fee 3. Dodshra Spies 
5-1. 3 nn. 8. dst. OG Hubbard). Tate £280. 
DR £190. CSF: £4 32. 

£48: 1_ 6REEN WALK (D O’SlJkWi 6-1; 
2. Tagmouc Ctataour 8-11 law; 3. Wage 
Dancer 20-1. 6 ran. IO, dSL (R Ftawe). Tote 
£4.60; £2.00. £2-20- DF: £2.90. CSF: 
£20.41. Non ftmnw: Aerodpteitc. 

tn- 1. CAST THE UME (J QSOOmrt 9-2; 
2. Mtl w e 3-1; 3. Anmon 5-2 few. 8 ran. 
11 in iCFraricn). Tote £4.60 : £3 40. £2AQ, 
£1.10. DF: £9.10. CSR £17.32. TrtcaeC 
rw m 

345: 3. PAPER STAR 18 Fo«# lt-4: 2. 
Oh So Handy 9-4 tar. 3. 
ran. 10. 20. tM 

^UK^L OVOtE ALB {A P «<***« 

tw 2. Anottcr Mo* 3Mi 

ran. 8. 1. (G L Moorei. Tote 
£2.10, £UD. DF: £28,80. CSR L4798. 

4.45: 3-TBLE mow 0 ta*re"oai 4-1^2. 
OmUoy a-l; 3- Bright Sapphira 9^4. *ran - 
11-10 twEmafen 14th}. M, 6. ffiAwCCaraa). 
Tote £5.20. DP £BM. OF: 
rmnnnnr £103-60. Qpadpot: £62-10. 
Ptec* R £186.02- Place 5: £ASJ36- 


Murphy will compete his 
comeback slowly but may ride 
over fences at Newbury on fti- 

R1CHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Queerife Insignia 
(Yarmouth 230) 

NB: Neuwest 
(Yarmouth ZOO) 

day. “I intend to go into it at a 
level I agqy. At the moment Tm 
enjoying it so I don’t want to lose 
that There wfil never be afeei- 


Iike last week a g ain fa) my 
, but today felt like work.” 
Retiring from racecourse 
work is Bahri, who was a dis- 
appointing fifth in the Cham- 
pion Stakes last Saturday. 

“Bahri has been a very good 
horse fix- os and obviously didn’t 
stay in the Champion,” his train- 
er, John Dunlop, said yesterday. 
The Ham dan AI Maktoum- 
owned horse was a major con- 
tributor to Dunlop landing his 
first trainers’ championship, 
earning over £450,000. 


B|A horse that slipped through 
the Jockey Chib’s net that sifts 
out applications to register hors- 
es with lewd or offensive names 
has been found out before he 
could reach the racecourse. The 
Richard Hannon-trained two- 
year-old by Archway out of 
Gobolino, due to run at New- 
bury oo Thursday, was originally 
registered and entered as The 
Gobbler. The Jockey Chib has 
taken exception to the name and 
the colt will now run under the 
name Golden Ace. 


HYPERION 

2J0 McGregor It* Third 240 tanocant Georg* 
3JU> Sword Beach 3A0 Do Jordaan 4JO Mon- 
tov Wfandi 4.40 HaMoHart 


GOING: Rim. 

M LeftAand. oral coucto; lewgh, ga lk t ptn g track. 

■ Course is oo AT, 6a N of town. Metro savin to Poor Lsne 
Eads freni Newcsstle station. Bases from that. ADMISSION: 
dob £12 (O&PsSA, IStoSO-peonoidBSfi, andeisl6s tae);Tsft- 
teraaas£9 (OAPs £4). OAKFABB Members £J ; icMlndcrfree. 


WINNKSS IN THE LAST SEVEN UA2& None. 
LONG-OISIANCS SUNNBBS; Sharp Sand (4J0) ADaneWeS 
(440) sent 101 ngas W P MonldBi tomBtewd. LotMsn. 


3 P22R35 MOTMOE{lM9(D)DAitarl3U7. 

4 B042U3 . IAWj O(m(B)DlawP 11100 

-4 tetevd- 

«MrainMVic20Kfe«tan8apiMi8crJwfeO989B. 

BETBft *5 Steri Bsock. S-«CtaM On, 32-1 M Itado. MW Um- 

itaO 

W K BACKHOUSE AMATEURS HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS E) £6^00 2m lUtydS 


13.40 


1 11-3232 KJ0«IMN(nmWCwri«M8120. 


JHrB 


UU2P ROM. 


m n m mb s sawi 7 u io . 




2H13F HJRAWOCLHip^fC) POtefio^l 81010- 


j»pnnw(71 


JMrA 


P) 


2JD 


BEDALE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 
£4000 added 3m 

1 UCaRmOB 9)E THRO £UJ 6 FWrariS 91110 


P2242B OOUPOECABOWCW WBwte9113 
21ET5C SBXYDS (11) VThOcnpEfi 6 113 
45W4-P WBlBEEUDWtoaBUS 


[4351 


WW-4 W0U5WU£p2)DUrt)7U3 



8 004655 nWOUOVmMsKtanb910l2. 

-Sdsetarari- 

gcroNft irAM^rihonH.B-iONpOocanMiM, ia-ibnw bsp. 
254 Pteo Irak On, 3W MWtalo 

‘BARBOUR’ BttiY BOW HANDICAP HUR- 
DLE (CLASS Dj £4,750 2m 110yds 


12.40 


4 59U4U 8UmrKHX{Q|nRAK9Hlll0e 

-4kM- 

S1IM 44 Do Jortrao, 24. RSR4 Iksspar, 5-1 Ftnori 9te 

BURGHLEY NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 

£2£0Q added 2m 4f 

a>- BBiSBaOOK P08J B Bra« 5 11 1 BHtesr 

0000-5 D0UimAT{U)JHJntSGon5111 UARtprtd 

0004- K8SMN ORANGE (2Mf D Uaob 5 11 1 -Ik-A Iteon (7) 

SH4BP SAND P MonMi 5 11 1 A Dobbin 

3 HOMETHENCM (UQ IkSiGoodekwA 109 BShny 

-SdsdMri- 

4-1 PMSte Wso«^ 5-1 9wp Soad, 84 

Do IMf tsi, 12-1 BBtaiuk 

NORTHUMBRIA NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS 
E) £2^00 added 3Y0 2ra 110yds 

1 IB? A DANCES pamu Canactall 5 D Byrne 

12 HmLEXP(a55XIN{l«mpF)MsMnMisyll5 



8 Steer 

P2) m WTM«7 11 8 J» Ftate (S 


1 W353 1AnUCH(U9(CO)JPkSM0a712O 

2 254031- A51RALE0N (368J (0) RAtan7U6. 

3 A5M0-1 

4 121522 WBCatr gOBB E WIte LSfliM61012 JU 

BETIWB: 2-1 tesete BMSk 94CtatefcT« thpr, M AsMseo, 9- 
2Taptek - - 


SB oownajLtnWPutctehuo. 

HABXHMRT B RdPhoI 11 0 

0 UWCBt(7)JHJgtBGOnll0 

4 RMCHCBDNTinNwllO 

0 ROBai>U(12)MOanilQ 


UsKLstbllO- 


I q-lril DURHAM HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS C) 

1 I £6y500 added 2m 4f 


2 SAKAmHAM(7)WCin**arallO. 

F SARAS (7) M CSnads U 0 

nw BOCK Blteay 109- 


Jfe»Slwt[7] 


P2243F SW06D HACH(12) fCW UbM ftaflkylllllO -PMrai 
3D6-2P2 CUBESOWN.(23) JVHdsllllfi ..Khnos 


3 

4 

5 

S 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
11 

-Udscferad- 
KJONft U4ta<M tasrarafeB, 7-2Soaska Hsra,44.HM , sA 
7-1 IMMkrt.lH Don Wd. 84 PtsKk.12-1 State, 14-1 
13-1 


JMDwjor 




Horse Racgtg 
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Remit* 0839 -HIT71 ' 
Commentary om-ni 175 
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HYPERION 

4 iMTtefeWhil ±20 Etafcm Z50 PANDC MP 
(nap) &20 HarweB Lad 3JSO Jodas ChwMgli 
c on -hra l ewder - 

GODWfcCtaora-Qoodto Ron; EntD»- Finn (Qood loFtan to jfccra). 

■ BlAbUHDd. aXL mutaiBdng oooisc. Run^n 360 yxfo. 

■ Crane N Em SW of BscKranA38L ADMISSION: QnmdAand 
& Paddock £9; SOver Bing'14.50. CAXFAKK: Pree. 


6 40P300- ABAtaRDQUQRRasGlOlO 

7 500123- GAWKXR {404} 6 BaidnS 8 10 7 — 

8 24P455- DBBOSnY (35S) N ^*Sb 8 10 6 — 

9 55F323 Ka3OWEU0(13)KB*y61D6. 

10 CF25-53 H OIBOO BUOBWWN (13} p NeteS 5 10 5_flny ImdS (S 

11 04F3-2P «0SBCONnHCmR(lSSMelv51O3Jtes«Mb(S 

12 DR020 WffFDRCWSHrttfl7W3 DSBBsr(5) 

13 406436- SO AUDACIOUS £7B|NG«feS 7 100 CUomB)* 

14 4FPP- 1unR«EDOMB(32qRAtaerlO2fi0 Oltaade 

15 CNRDO- ra«BMDBBiB«Dtl38|NRMfflM8U>0 

-lSdHtamd- 

Ifttawe 10H. lua netfCc Ttatr HWME 9B 12b, FtrmaH Ated 9a. 
BEFIMfc 34 Ftetefc, 112 Mom Lad, 34 Spt 

M I tamVir . ami Bags. ia-1. 


WOMBBS IN TBB LAST SEVEN DAXSe Non*. 
UOMMBtAMaBBSNNEBS: MKsl»(l.SO}bs» r 
bf B Ebnfa frran Erntng, SnffoBc- 


842mfln 


a20 


iso 


KRAFT JACOB SUCHARD NOVICE HURDLE 

(CLASS R £2^00 added 2m If Upyds 

1 OOP-132 SOmED(l®tC)M Pipe 4 H‘3 — 

2 oopo cunRomRP4iitoHtann5l0i2. 

3 P UUA0«U.(WHXflUnp61D12 

4 RBG0fRMS0aSRFini71D12. 

5 133UF- SNAARD (US I BeteS 7 10 12 

6 o- Ea8BawpWk^paqflBnheiw4iDi x . c ute^ 

7 ^ mSttB87)RHrt*1011 -VSwab 

g tMMWBDBtaalhAUU. 

-8i 



BOOKER RIODSERV1CE NOVICE CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5j000 added 2m 6f 110yds 

QCFO- DOHOFU*CASia(lMPAsJPtoi6113WM**to» 

02012- FIVEfmMH0aEf<iqKa*y7113 SHtffcB 

WHBLUDRNW6113 JkRNnttal 

020 KMI0FCARD(2E) RFM 7 113 IPmt 

0*6442- MNBSMS«£(U2}i>MBM7U3 


0P423-2 RMlBCB0V(13)CBBno47113 
FBSHP SMtMSKBOr(U}MCmtas7U3 

P TONW-mpq Rfto**8U3 

008S6F TRUST ora (1£» SftW* 7 11 3 



J* Holey 


BOOKS MSBDtaA MTtadnUfcA 54 8fcmHa41*Cntte&*, 
IM BMbUtt 204 CM ttm 254 ottos 

NISONS SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE 

(CLASS G) £2/W0 added 2m If 110yds 

£4 g£00NaaCRgam<113fl — T Pe e rn tain (7) 
301« 

626406- IAWBI8W(lWWRIta^aU4-- : -^Htedm 
1540P um£HOOIIO«CD5(Cn|GBta»ii4113 ^AP»«W 

f024R4 ® BONUS (8) R Bate 11 111— — 

2^0034 pwcarBPfpa7Ja«12108 . X RJkePI 


(05WIP reaMW OTKBerppeiDT. 


flow- W«GBWK(3Sn»taS0de4910L 
040 SHAflPOAZBlA (27)8 Saai 5100 
-BdnetaMd- 

1 055FQ- WB>LgBO»0SM«*iPn£fcH8lllD— ^r** 1 *** ? 

2 4PB423 kanESOMS«P£9PKtas8ll6 tTMffl 

3 W*063 SPEM«DABAM(Ua)S(3Htei6116- 

4 SJ21 fBaBCK(EqAMVA8U«. 

5 


6PP- UWRSFUmBipEQhtaFDuAMeiOU — PHedey 
-lOdoctnd- 

BETWa 7-4 Rw Ran Home, « Lad, 5-1 Stag Of Ctore, 7-1 

Rafrioe Boy, 10-1 Mwemosa Safe, Date Of Laacatfer, 26-1 bQmk 

f«Al NISONS HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASSR 
l~*l £3400 added 2m 3f 

1 4(n92- MB«OOOURKasafthoS811tt 1 Frist 

2 540315 cams (37) n PM ftp 11 11 8 1 Latter 

3 F5FPDP !SWiaMMErCU)CRfeml7114 SCBtad 

4 CH3S0- WSESn9H(amiCqGBekln|810ia JiAnnU{7) 

5 551334 R0»LE (1^ P) K Bacft«3Ef 4 10 13 Dltep 

B 806506 JONHS CHDOLEB)(iq«GT0ier 8 10 10. 

7 M844S DUE0FDGEMKBRBNHS1D4. 

8 FRP RSIS IBM (U) BAMMED 7 100. 

-B d ecNfed- 

MEim m&t 304. Job imOom *t#t Bnar 7wn 9st 3b 
BanttMJ^CtaJei^7^M«nRojM^»31lr«oedM l 5- 
1 Mete, 334 Mm Sb+mm*. 84 Me Of ftm, 201 ottte 

BOOKER FOOOSBTVTCE NOVICE HURDLE 
! (CLASS E) £2300 added an Gf 

350681- 1DUBl£AEER{MaHQRfelMe(6115. 

06 MO(mE»M((ll)MHera»ai5110. 

000. MUHI EH G BUgapLSmMFteSllO. 

COarCMMZ«0BlERFflz:51O8 IfM 


JLtay 


FP3624 GM»EMP(Xl)SHan71013. 


5 0056 TOCRliBJIlBRy(7]L6CHnlSlD6 -HrLMerf 

-Sdeetond- 

BEme 7-4 Tea teedto. M. Iteteg Bteh, 74 Wta Trie tank, S-l 

Cw Dnno Mtb Ita. 10 a nccte BeBMW 


startles her and she is off away, 
dragging Maxwell behind her as 
he dmgs griml y to her halter. 
She rears, bucks and kicks, but 
he refuses to let go. After a fran- 
tic 15 seconds, she relents, and 
Maxwell leads her back to the 
entrance to the stall. The 
process begins again. 

“It's been a real learning 
process for me too,” he says, 
“stood here when one of them 


runs at you. I’ve been knocked 
to the floor a few times. But 
you have to try and keep your- 
self controlled. Sometimes I've 
been stood at the end of this 
rope and felt the horse's heart 
beating through it, they’re that 
terrified. If my heart’s racing, 
she’ll feel it and her own will 
go up too." 

Forty-five minutes later, the 
filly wfl] stand in the wooden 


stall for two minutes or more, 
and her drooping head shows 
that she is slowly becoming ac- 
customed to the process. Yet 
still, there is a long way to go - 
an hour each day for perhaps 
four weeks- before she will be 
able to face a foil set of metal 
stalls amid the noise and stress 
of the racecourse. 

It would try the patience of 
many, but Maxwell is un- 


Photograph: Adam Scott 


daunted. “The tougher they 
are, the more involved you 
get,” he said. “Stelvio, who won 
the Queen’s \fese, that boy 
put me through murder. One 
time something triggered him 
and it was like bemg tied to 
Mike Tyson in a broom cup- 
board, he battered the hell 
out of me. 

“But when I saw him gallop 
past the post at Ascot . . 


2j 00 Clearly Devious 
230 Queerts Insignia 
3£0 Kellaire GH 
330 Tamhkf (nb) 


HYPERION 

4j 00 Unreal City 
430 Brighstone 
2x00 Heston Pond 


some-- Good to Finn. STALLS: Fir to*. DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low Own 6f U» Im. 
N Left-hand come, teiei and £iir. 

■ Coarse is N of town on A149. Burs from Yarmouth station 1m. ADMISSION: f** 
£12; TuitrasPo &&60; Rnmbr and coume endosure £4.50. GAK PARK: £|. 


FORM CUBE 

MARTS CASE 0X up on the Sne to pip Safrivutoi Holer an the post In a non-seder at 
last month and was desperately unlucky not to Mow up at Letcestw oj0tt days nor. Mark 
Johnston's flfy stumbled at the sun and was soon tost of the 20 bui produced a storming 
finnh only to be beeaan half b lenffli toy Nastrat at i^toestar. She can gain co mp ensation 
hem. itaiKMoM, a course and dstance m» n 1994, finened m the ruck behind AI' 
jamb n at amatar riders' event at Nottintfum last time but prewously made el and held 
on detemihe<*y to short-head lady Sabina at on the same cowse. Okay Babya&oflrv 
ttied unptacsd on her tatest start but she beat Mar/s Can mom than a length Inn feurth 
at Etfinbu0i In line. However, my selection can turn that around on 8>> mote favouafaie 
mrmB. Jactatack, a Unweld Eiydtrack vwnner in Aprt. ran Beniaron£tD a head at Hamil- 
ton the time before last, while the marten IfiMnlrr OM might Improve for tha ttrst-ttme 
: MARTS CASE. 


m 


CJ AB l 


330 


■LEADING TRA1NKR8 WITH RUNNERS: H CecO — 34 wirniem from 94 runners gfw* 
asoccesa ratio oTSSMandaloas to s£i lewel Make of £3833; M SbmDe — 22 win- 
noa, 107 nmnas.aO.6N, -£10^9; JGosAee— 20wfauas,9I nntnen, a2.0K.-S9.O8; 
H Th c rtrao a Jtrae a — 19 w lnn e i a, 88 runners, 22. 1%. +£33.78. 

■LEADING JOCKEYS: II Roberta— 37whmoa, 196 rides, 1891k, +£81.29; RHffia 
— 30 winners, 148 rite, 20-3%. +£25^4; L Dottorf — SSwlnnara. 15J rides. I8.5H, 
-£4 0.11; MH Hta — 3S winners, 146 rides, 17.1%, +£3.48 
RUNKRXRD FIRST HUE: Avrafeh, Stalely (2D0J; Breoghtos’s Port (visorod), &y»- 
UlGHt. XMtalra Girt, Tapfttoa (300); Le^l Htoiira. MW*l}Sa te (500). 
WINNERS IN THK LAST SBVEN DATS: QuUCy (2301 won at Ifrdcar an Ttamte- 
LONG-MRANCE RDNNKE& la^I Fledcn (500) A ICnj's Cbm (3.00) have been *cni 
21 9 ndes hr M Johnston from Mddlefaam, N Torts. 




07301 RUMUM MADEN STAKES (CLASS EQ £5^250 added 3YD 
r^l lm Penalty Value £3369 

1 3 BBO WAVY (137) (Lnd Rnamrti) LCunari90 IWHte7 

2 526063 DIRE VNLENIMO (IQ (J E Bigg R HoflnsheBd 9 0 Tlraa9 

3 0 BtiMIV(137)MKGDn!lDOawow90 QQwteS 

4 0- ERa£0UMMD(«07)«teZW«T»eJHCtWw^90 NRtaraarll 

5 0 FWEl«M»W.CW)yDlrtcp!-lltafop90 WCmoel 

6 252-3 NBMIB7 (IM) {2S)ftantaAfMfcote)HTtannn Jones 90, 

7 5000 SADMM(UBA){U2)(r«nyllnptCSiTri>i90 

8 0- CHSI7 CHARM (DSA) |37<Q OteDUli AI Mateun) M Sioua 8 9 War 

9 2 d£Mny DBADUSCU) Smon BnJelJ FBnmawe89 Dr 

10 0040 DARCEiraUSSHL(18KHrjGnd^BW58S U HRs 30 

11 ‘ 



66 TBCLESS (19] (Bq gfW Pnxa FatoStfca ti H CacJ 3 9. 

BETTING: 54 Brad Wfcvy, 3-1 Hastate, 44 Neatest, 5-1 Cteriy 
1 Qicafcy Ctwsm, 14-1 Dvte Vatertoo, 20-1 otriara 
ISM: taswte 3 9 0 L Dcriod 54 U Goadani 16 on 


MAUTBY CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS C) £7^00 added 2Y0 
6f Penalty Vatoe £4341 

1 1 MMmK{USA)(M] mtStataMotnrnnaG MJUnton92 

2 1S2 TAM»(U8A)p3)W»taTvteNtMtairtHIl¥aiB3«JanK92_ 

3 123033 BEHiIBU.RAllAD(U)(KAFSad)Btt811 MMt 

4 331 CE1AMMEP3) P) CK AbtUto) R Charam 8 11 RTRSMctan 

5 raWHlARuBaH WJMs86 JQtei 

6 iWffl CSOE pSN (M Tata) P Qappte%em 8 6 I Raid 

-Gdactead- 

BEIIWfr 5-2 Taokid, 3-1 BoaotM Bated, 7-2 tear Otoe, 92 Catandhra, 8-1 IMawa 
1984: iymon lad 2 9 2 W Ryan 3-1 IE Duriopi 4 an 

FORM GUIDE 

This loote boohed for 1AMMD, The only cott in the field and opposed by taw IHfce. He went 

m flret time up at Ascot in June, defe ate d the-odda-on ElshaMba three pana of a lengh 
and was anything but dMradted In finishing last of five to the untmen Royal Appta*e in 
tha Genaack Stakes, while he drt not haw the bast of luck in naming when chasing home 
Brandon Mage, a previous and subsequent scorer. atSafistray three weetaagD. 
thkd In her flrat two races tt Aecoc and at Bumeftaa. tonrak foim vnh a vongeanca when 
roortnt by four lengths ra Bah 8no taaa the maBHhraaL ne m itUu ll hikarthnrhnnr plaoed 
In four ot her fo® nra since winnfog a Haydock In May, moEtmcefrtytshlngitaidtolta- 
sotntar and Warning Thne at York, taoar Chela, a dWRior of S Gran Sonar, and IMtana, 
by Fayiuz (teviar of sb races aa a JiMflfie) must btrih be wsfi ragrded to be maWng thek 
debuts In this rather than In a marten. Batacfion: TAMHBL 


WICKHAM PTON MAIDEN SOKES (CLASS D) (DW I) E5JQ00 
added 2YO 7f Penalty Vakie £%883 

AlSUfiB (USA) (KarnlanAIMMunlHlTiaiBan Jones 90 RHRill 

MABC H9GHISE Can) J Bata 00 IQnoalO 


-WRyanE 


NEUWEST had been offthe 
head behind Draamboat and Yta 
Jones's Gone West art. always 
lUong stated be a help, 
scorer B» Rose at Newmarket n 
rant Iasi of 12. Luca cumart's 
miff* pmAde most danger despite 
owe ran Lancenene to a head a 
have nothing to fear from Duke 
tilth ot 18). Itawtass 
0xxHool«ig Royal Academy f»y 
NEUWEST. 


8-1 Ore Tte AraA. 12- 


for 11 months when going down a neck and a short- 
at Redcar (70 three weeks e&> three weeks ago. Tom 
tha fora, kept on viral nearing the finish arid tha earn 
going off at 25-1, took minor honours to tive-ien0ti 
Juneonltastn0erartearan»sotar-siow-sartingEr- 
ctrt is boratoto process from the wpertence and 
an absence of more than fate morths. Claarty Dm*- 
ftomaftaa 16 days ago when maMng her debui and stated 
fttaee fengtits sdrtt tn fourth) or Fin The AmG 
a dnppoaifog fewxnte fisr both her races but tita 
cannot be ruled out with Henry Cedi’s stable n gxrt form. 


PASIBWAK fiMam ItaM S» terii PiesecB 9 0. 



623 l«EGMtt(5q{Eratfltebra5kPh«)OHianhene4GVtaa0O 

0 RErnEHa2a)OMAMStaen)MJstWiBO PUkwU 

SaOAN7B[PCa*)Pitateg90 BCDdkm9 

000 S£B*(G DeSDNV PW [MttK (TToofe) M aaprren 9 Q dtasdra(7)7 

TOM SMFT(P Satan) R Sixer 90 Tl^teE 


H8EALCIIY (L Itanopoin) H CHS 9 0 . 


GO ALSMDB9AH(tBA)|9Q|lhrtiQBmRBCn0lClinn89. 
CNARB5EDANCSt M R AT S) C Wal 8 9. 


-WRymS 


C8RB0N ROSaU (Mn P D ftadale) W H«s 8 9 . 

-Udadarad- 


IHoRl 
— RNeOtaA 


Z30l 


BLLOCKBY NURSERY HANDICAP (CLASS D)£5j000 added 
2Y0 lm Penalty Value £4410 

236103 MMEmpBA) (27) mOtonrtmAlMcMouri JDutop97 RWB39 

034310 WCSHreroCNTClig WCihnMart>)GLeras97 AVbabH(5)8 


BEimra *4 Urate cay. 8-1 Mnfefe, 7-2 Nra Ovtog, 5-1 Ctam Rostaa, 84 Fasten*, 10-1 
Ctark— teew, 2M 

U84: ERa Hops 2 8 9 U RMwts 20-1 1C Epmfi 15 Rrt 

FORM GUDC 

Henry Cedi Fibs a fins record here truth his jnunBaets and UNREAL Cf!Y can £> In first 
time up. Tha Rock Chy cob la out of Toim, rutnar-t4> tt Footsteps In tite 1981 ljOOO 

(haneaa and a haff-sistBr to 1980 Irish Dertiy hero Tjmavos. Tromos (top tao-year-old of 
3978) and Tacfynra (namor-i4> ti the 1977 Two Thousand Guineas). Tom Jones’S new- 
comos also know their job and the US4red Afeahlt could proue tmuttaeomo. Pick of thara 

wnh eaperienoe Is Pito GMng, beeren less than a length by Vttsefoiua at SEtaHiiy in 

Auerat arid tiwd to Even Top at NewmarkH 18 days later. 

*' - : UNREAL CITY. 


060 CTNAAN {22} (Met M Mreyfi W tagps 9 5- 


352302 PfBNCEOFfURBCE{22)tanafttietaGSsni0«LCUnm95. 

6410 HUHUN (33) (D) fftetoai A Uattoun) D Mofey 9 3. 

243 CtA8SRI0VERC2«{QateBtatrtSIKkFHS«Hecns91 

442651 qUAIirrmP)fflSYan0WCrGDnan91(6n). 


523 NOSEY MAUVE (29) Dames httng) J Peace 8 13 . 
436 ADDEPMy(21)(uaneta)MJsue811. 


M HR* 35 

J Warner 10 
JVCMSM5 
-AltadayS 
pGoratell 
Btite— ■ 14 


430 


5411 QUBraR$IGMAgSAlCU)ftQWHftnsort9)POob86 

400 JUSTNUSAiKE pi) (WlStdey) C Bnan 64. 

0600 MTSOC DMIM P0) (UtsA UUpteX SDoaS 3 
206102 SOOIBURYCraiCMakOJDlRsnlSNbadiSl 
000 RASH MTHEPAM PW ftadyNecnord M Bel 713 
0400 JBBRCUIRONA0S!)(UchaelMON(hra0nn7l2 


-N Hcray (5) 7 
ONaB^ia 
0 Dote 9 


M Roberts 12 


000013 SEUBJ (BFJ (Osteey Parti Stu® Sr Mark ftascoo 7 11 

5000 AHM«(UMNwA2Mitan7ia 
060000 SaME7SAKn(29)WsStattrtlUttPMttfiSl77 



000 OLD SCHOOL HOUSE (18) Ckl SrStodHaae RWnglsaC Afrn 7 7. 

AMoub m&t: 7st Tta Ia» tentap Miffm Sote Saw ?» &>, OtoSrrtwl House Ta 3b 
BEJIW& C-l QBtotaf kialfab, 84 Pita* Of Ftaraacs, IM tebtean. QuaKy, VteiteR Pote, 
11-1 Seatkatey, 124. Mraksth, Sttety, 14-1 Adfie Pray, DTtara, Moray Natta, 18-1 ottea 
199k BptoM 2 8 3 M Roberts 25-1 £C Bdoanl 10 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

After Beating home by a neck from Em peregrine In a is-rumer nursery at Cadenck last 
month. SIXTH? stayed on In tnkri of 19 baflind Deedtine Ume often market leader over 
toda/s tnp at Mteick. Sa Mark Prescotfs «ftr. on the same mam here and ta bfinkera for 
the Iba ame, can rattan to tannhg form. Strong ngtwe&n John Lone, who was aboert 
at War*** a apm n the aatide. Yanirtifaig Potat. posUSy u«uted by the cut h the 
ffound, finished 23 lenghs actoft of Statejy in 17th an the Mkfiands track but has won 
[tee. foehaSng at tfonefiact the tana before when smtey oeteabng tNtatrook a lenffh 
whh tAunketh fourth tenghfeturfrer back inthirti. Vanlshng Point can confirm form aotti 
MunkBth on 7b worse arms end ootfd be m the shake-up. Prince Of Ronoo* deserves 
wuining cum having found one too gpoa three times ton his feci feta nits, most recenoy 
When buien seven lenghs by Oberons Boy at Brtgnon. (^teriy is the on|y one at Has 19- 
strong field to hare struck form an her btest run. gnome home by half a length m a Bed- 
car maidan, but rfto may nta be good erojgyi ® foAow tv nare. The hat-trick 9eek»ng Queen's 
i, who landed the odds In a sefier* VMndsor (6f) In June, was haring hpr first out- 
mg since when vrinreng a Goodwood nursay by three tengJts over today's OBfflnoe 18 days 
agi. Ntetaaan. who tandert tin odda by a dtaen lengths « Thirek tin hfe pwwltimata out* 
Ing. and Scathebury. a WQhethampkm ad- weather winner bi Ju|y and rurmer-ts: to WteM- 
A-MMsaa (ateter slnoe) trom 51b outside the hattcap YWk are other posabrtne s. 
Sa l om o n: STATELY. 


WICKHAMPTON MADEN STAKES (CLASS D} (DIV 0) 
£5,000 added 2Y0 7f Penalty VUua £3£83 

1 BWOHSTOfCCSSctoej PataraQ HCBd 9 0 WferoS 

2 0 CUSST crops) pash Sugg] R Bass 90 

3 6 NASKHN (USA) (21) CBEMtaen) 0 Luder90 

A 0 WMSBBKEmoWPteeFaMSebnaOSflMtPiescaaSO. 

5 0 l»nHBWJUDGE(12)«bdta*«BHarfcay90 

6 2 DEB0aiSI8BroiUSA)|37)(UsJMaGite6MJtaraB0. 

7 SUMRIDMGAIUasnSMTcBn|*n89 

8 CAPSTONE (LndHtaortdBtatoaOW Jaws 8 9 

9 raHAWE0*sRMSNaBreiCW)l89 

10 0 SMARBM(9)(MKNJaB9foWHa0d89 

11 06 StWKI0VE(38S)tak*iteHM]))TCta!Kn89, 

-llrtetead- 

BEI1MB: 5-4 Brtatete MTks Beedag Bdrt, 94 CartOM, 8-1 Btdntea. MM Mi Ataae, 
16-1 eraser CMsf, 33-1 token 
1984: Me dudon one 

KMMGUDE 

Hotay Ceci mi0Tt also be on the nwk herewith another debutant tnBRKHSfONE, a C8dssut 
Generate art out of rtgr Fburtala aho was a fea stayer- The Boott* Brief led briefiy 
needng the tte-fortong made when beaun a lengh and a half by Naval Gseer on his de- 
but at Bntfricn 17 tfeys ago and must praosss for tha expenence. wtala Capata ws . a 
ShMayHelgWs ay, te another newcomer xo nwe. SaJecttare BWGHSTONE. 



|5a00 


3j00 


MARTHAM SELJJNG HANDICAP (CLASS 6) £3.250 added 
lm Penalty Value £2^82 

030- SEA9OO^OR«53WaRSUO^m»4 9l0 .C*tetey(7)ll 


020212 HARTS CASE (B)p)W0Oj«MJOhrtart 5 99 _ 

065OOO TOPStWT® PE) WaS Hsrten) B ibrtuy3 98 
403000 CinSBRroCto(WHftmarta)DAnu«nx39B_. 

022140 Oner BBT (R) (D) (BAthael H Keopi) M Xompkns 3 9 2 

2-05010 INRESWB0(USA)(2S)(C0)(lksB JCM))8Qil(y991 
00-0406 AMWWimaMIGeapPnxteiadR tarn BSD 
035SC0 N0Sra&S(B)IJtMC*B}CCpr490 
040634 8*0(57) WPPCVKioesJS WCXXX5 8 L3 . 

000506 TODU. IWDi (9) (Jta A V CSpjMrnj R toSOl 3 8 12 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

IB 

17 QOOODO rtAWOSTOk (135) OIL Johnson) BDe Ifeor 688 

18 50U050 JUSTUPCWf68IWff*^itet3RflrTTBtee388 

19 OCCOOO taOUGBnirSPtierm Olid RsttafiW Mason 588 

20 325066 HAM (T« p) « J Fttaa) Ms N Uataky 7 8 8 
-NtaM- 

■Ennte 81 HBqn Case, 7-lTlasstoWd, 8-1 IfeBtore m, 12-1 Total Rack, Rad, Bra*tfaft 
Port, Jackatack, 34-1 token 

USA: Mu* Too Qewr3 8 U w CSoh 81 (D Mortay) 19 ran 


0000D4 Bn less (S^m Schott H0resRH«lkftCAkn38U 
005025 jAcmnannffteTe*4Maara38U-_. 
000200 IMHtY«aBXWnn(WnFtooeeCDiqer4BU 
042660 CCBDNE(mn(DiCWA9ipolBiJLHas5810. 

053604 RlpnsnM(2E)m(AJTteitaortJPBBRe6810 
402284 XELUffiEBH($^!DPurdfiGGMS388 



1 010006 

2 024310 

3 500110 

4 041066 

5 012040 

5 042)00 

7 014060 

6 8633 

9 621-006 

ID 123011 
11 503500 
32 304350 

13 303035 

14 100006 

15 39US 
36 stwron 
17 35000 
IS 

19 143056 

20 000006 


1HRIGBY HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5£S0 added 7T Penalty 
Value £4,510 

ERU0N (U) (CD) |C E Bttm) C BnBdn 5 10 D 


MnABUSH (439 m Otartai H NWnn* A Stent 3 8 S 
rasntN FOND 04 (CP) (TS M S Rk^StteU 0 Wttn 5 9 5 
MBMBHT JAZZP5 (CWISFusWIWOWaniai 594 
SAH6O0U (13) (q (D) p HarmontU P Hos« 7 9 4 
CUDWSE MOU. (IQ (CO) (DeoWc Iratad) J Rnftm393 
ANA* OM m Otante N MMouiQ P Mttqn 3 9 2 
men m tamdan AI AMUUifi R Amotnaw 3 9 0 
SnBI mxsr W Ote A M UpskN s Do>3 8 13 


-B Doyle 10 


SPBKBtS RBfilBE M (0) (A S Red) M %toi 6 8 13 . 

I0BALH3ION (24) P) 0 S ItelBon) M XtHS* * 8 Jl, 

FBiaaAN (U) IM Be&ri R Bon 3 8 11 
SPAMSH STWPPER (ISA) (69) (fta* SbkkO M Chapnan48 
»6Kr souror (HQ csr E^n Oe fWadWO « SM3 8 8 

SPtBWOE(88)ClenyRt»^1RO»ftta)n387 AHoGknM 

WM0CC0(4)n8raitrl«OtB)UQBKni686 IFEpoU 

NA0NnESnMni2GIM3PHaiidPHBB385 8 MM2 

OflBV UW M (Ob stinf Hks Races US C Alan 3 7 7 . 
Annm(D)(RJ1)ntBtiDWRM577_ 

OAUMSS (41) (R A QOMG H OoRatts 4 7 7 . 



tfmn) a«eic ?ia n. Jric tan 


BEIIMIfc 7-12ahte8-l Spate) 

12-1 Anam, It&A ndte. Stolen Wtonrty. 14^ oi 
1994: lady Lsdpr 3 9 11 <3 DtoMa 20-1 (S. Ma« 


Kfa 7S 56. Dstmss ra m 
9-1 Kastaa Rond. 10-1 


.JIVMqr(3)32 


C«tata*lllBl, 


19 ran 


Zanwa. open to mon Bitamramera than rnon of these, can open her account m her feat 
wnhm into nanttcap comply. Robert Amotrortfs t we a tain ted, urqrtnrt on her ttta 

run m tvra. Ins taken the minor pashton in the laa two of her three tobs tita «M8wi- 

«9foS Noffatfi toSandtwn In Aicustand Swnmer Retreto nSanfown the foloMMinorttv 
W*w Carson, wtw rode tin Cadaata Generate 1% tot ume. sticks wkh her here fifitnah 
Hanttan AI Mfktotm Is afeo reptessfied £y Aim md HuTnheoihii (e atese andS- 
tance wfonert. both of whom he has partnered btoura. fip o nc e f e I ta vra ng e, tew of hh 
fia three races the war, al at atenatner tracks, want in a StoUuy fe\ Mm and. desna 
a lour-month absence, totowed up at Wtovanrampton. slamming Gantio kony sta foranha. 
Ho seems Bely to trouble the best of these. Hasten pond was entottw |n res thfed au> 
cess of the season Yriwi unting Stolen Nb a tengh in tie 28+umer Aar Sher On hm 
cotod do no better than 2ad of 30 to Samen at Newmanet 18 bm «j utw Cstetan 
Mob (a tanner over the tr® hare) Washed e0mi and Stelaa Malady 28th. Sanwl 

two couse wtos wore over stc aid he ntta not be si elfeaive over nvtti but &Orai - a 

winner over the dteanca here last year and sash of 23 ra Comancta Companion at Yrak 
last tirm - and U«l Fiction, txfly three lengths off the wrtnor when aavmtt to 18 betam 
Mt>-AtMao a Ascot three weeks ago, mutt g> on the shtttast S otac B o n: 2AHWA. 


+ 
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* Wednesday aocnggR^ 


sport 


England have the stomach for the fight 


Martin Johnson on 

the prospects for 
Mike Atherton's 
men, who head for 
South Africa today 


E ngland’s cricketers leave 
for South Africa tonight 
and never has a team been 
more ready. After weeks of secret 
training with vol au vents, avocado 
dips, canapes and agonising 
selection choices between vodka 
martinis and screwdrivers, 
Michael Atherton’s men have not 
left a single olive stone unturned. 

Thirty" years ago, when South 
Africa last issued England with a 
party invitation, the offer was 
withdrawn when their guests 
decided to come improperly 
attired. Sorry, no black ties - or 
anything remotely resembling that 
colour, was the crux of the 
message from Dr Vorster’s 
apartheid government. 

However. South Africa’s circle 
of friends finally shrunk to such 
proportions that any vaguely 
friendly visitor was smothered in 

K lc. and England are now 
of being killed by kindness. 
Death, as it were, by a thousand 
cocktail parties. 

As a result. England’s chairman 
and team manager (for whom the 
choice between a smoked salmon 
mousse and a cod and chips 
wrapped- in the Bradford Argus 
would not represent much of a 
contest) has ploughed his way 
through a vast list of invitations to 
official functions, and concluded 
that England do not have too 
clever a record at Test cricket 
after an early night, never mind 
after tottering home from some 
state banquet or other. 

“We have had," Raymond 
Illingworth said the other day, 
“any number of invitations to 
social functions, and while we have 
accepted some of them, a good 



Allan Donald (left) versus Mike Atherton will be a key confrontation in South Africa this winter 


Now that South Africa have 
officially embraced Law 42 (Un- 
fair Flay against the human race) 
their batsmen will be facing the 
likes of Devon Malcolm on the 
field rather than having to worry 
about nothing more than whether 
Malcolm has whitened their pads 
satisfactorily, or served the lunch 
efficiently. 

It was Malcolm’s devastating 


England's 1995-96 tour of South Africa 


.200 iritis: 


NAMlBttr 




Tile squad 


bowling against South Africa at 
many more have been rejected.. The Oval last year which sig- 
Essen dally, we are going on this nailed the beginning of another 
tour to play cricket. English new dawn, only for that 

Notwith stand- one to sink be- 

ing the fact that 
England 




neath the horizon 

_ . have England are afraid just as swiftly as 

been going on **- 

tour to play crick- of being killed by 

et for some years . 

without managing kindness. Death 

to achieve that 

objective, this is by a thousand 

one issue that 

Raymond and us. cocktail parties 

captain will not 
falling 


be falling out 

over. Michael Atherton (a pint and rust 
a packet of crisps man) would lost) 
sooner face the Wkst Indies attack 
on a minefield than a blaze red 
dignitary coming in to bowl him 
several overs of verbal rhubarb. 

The fact that South Africa have 
been back in the international fold 
for four years now only margin- 


most of the pre- 
vious ones. 

Since Mike 
Gatling’s side re- 
tained the Ashes 
in Australia eight 
winters ago, Eng- 
land have played 
eight Tfest series 
abroad, winning 
the one in New Zealand, ana 
osing six. Many have been by em- 
barrassing margins, and it was last 
winter’s d3>3de in Australia which 
convinced Atherton that England's 
problems stemmed far more from 
a shortfall in attitude than talent 
Neither Atherton nor Illing- 
worth is inclined to talk in coded 
and if the England 


Joharuiesbulg 

Pretoria 

Randjesfont^n 

■'’Soweto 


jswazj 
Springs 

Khnbertey - . . . y : PtetemtaiWHirgj 
Bloemfontein* . / J- 
' Liesotho , 


• Cape To 


i Paarl . ’ 


t Elizabeth 


Tlieitinerary 

O c tober . 

24: NFO XI, RancgesfonteJn. 


! Nto 

A*o tMs One- 1 

3 

. ' 


toy 

M A Atherton (Lancs) 

27 

51 

25 

DGCorft (Dfiibys) 

24 

; . 5 


J P Crortoy QLanc&t 

23 

9 -. 

Z ' 

■ ARC Frnsar CWktdx) 

30 

29 

33 

1 .DGoufti rWftal 

7A 

ia. 

.-ID- 
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which ended with South Africa 
accusing their hosts of ball 


it was a one-day inter- 
national, die feeling being at the 
time that South Africa was not 
quite ready for a return to Tfest 
cricket; a form of the game they 
bad to almost totally re-1 earn 

after wo decades of isolation. The 
feeling now is that they are stffl not 
quite there, and that the lack 
of real depth to their domestic 
cricket makes England favourites 
for the series. 

It is a danger- • 
ous assumption, 

even though the Ray |||m®/VOlth 
new generation of 
Sout 


how their batsmen face up to 
South Africa s fast taw iin S. 
Allan Donald is the best in the 
world, Fanie de Vdljers hast n i yew 
or two in him yet, Brett Schultz 
has recently made a successful re- 
turn from injury* and there are 
a number of younger pace 
bowlers (among them Peter Pol- 
lock’s son, Shaun) beginning to 
come through. 

The pitches themselves are not 
likely to favour one side or tne 

other. Johannesburg and Pretoria 

have a bit of pace and bounce, 

CapelbwnarKlI^irt^areonthi: 

slow but uneven side (Durban s 
humidity providing more aKis- 
tance for swing bowlers) while rott 
Elizabeth is the one venue likely 
to embrace the spinners. 

However, if England are to 
make a decent fist of this tour, 
there will have to be a significant 
improvement in their appalling 
fitness record. Last winter in 
Australia, the first patient 
through the door of the X-ray 
dime was invariably an English 
cricketer, and at one stage in 
Toowoomba they were so short of 
able-bodied personnel that the 
physiotherapist was pressed into 
fielding service. 

This time, they have nor even 
made it to Heathrow with a clean 
bill of health. Richard Johnson 
reacted to his surprise selection by 
imm ediately failing a medical, 
and Alec Stewart’s right index 
finger h as been battered so often 
that he scarcely knows whether to 
smear it with vaseline and slip it 
inside a glove, or smother it with 
mustard and plonk it between two 
slices of bread. 

Stewart’s fitness is crucial to 
England’s batting line-up, in that 
there is no other spedalist open- 
er to partner Atherton. The rest 
of the top order 
Grab 


am 


puts 

Thorpe at No 4, 


■f.- 




ally dissipates the historical sig- messages, 
nificanccofthistrip.Itisl06yeais dressing room is not quite yet a 
since South Africa first embraced commando HQ, neither is it a boy 


u-}., " v- $ - --'ttaceoni 

. 20-22: CombfoedSA Untosffles, k 

mru ai, nanqesonnn. . : 26-3Q; : . m -: •• a. < r • 

25: Eastern Tlansvsal.^pHngildayni^iO. \ •: ’ V-- ‘ 

27-30: SA lrhSt^ XI, Soii^ . ; ;.y V: . 2«; I ' ’ 

• • ' > u - ';-c : ' Jfc tirst oae-day inter na ttotiaLCape town (da^Aghp. 

November ?;• " • -• - ~ 

2-5: Bordet; East torktart. ' 

9-12: South Africa A Nmbeiley' 

16-20: Ftfstlbsp Genturfan Barit, 1 V'- !; "VV 17i Rfthonestey fnterraUc^,- Ctabari (efey-nfa& : : . . r 
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30-Oec 4: Second Test, Johet y ie pfa Ut^-;.' j'*; >■ 23r Sewentbone-^ihtm ■ V“ 


6: Rftft.Test; Cape town.. k ? ' ■' 



a visit from the England cricket 
team, and yet this is the first time 
that a black man (other than for 
purposes of sweeping the floor or 


scout hut any longer. England are 
taking a doctor away with them 
this winter, but at least they should 
not need a heart transplant 
replacing a roller towel) will have su raeon. 
been inside the visitors’ dressing Nowhere, not even Australia, is 
room. the killer instinct more crucial than 


in South Africa. England can ex- 
pect an avalanche of welcome 
mats off the field, but when it 
comes down to the actual combat, 
no sporting nation in the world 
a harder nose than 


New Zealand can testify to this 
after rugby union’s Wood Cup 
final, and neither did South Africans 
re-entry into international cricket 
aftera 22-year ostradsation prevent 
their abrasive competitiveness from 
rising to the surface. 


The “goodwill” tour was the 
cosmetic btod attached to Iheir trip 
to India in 1991 - one long round 
of garlands, motorcades, and vis- 
its to Mother Teresa - and the 
goodwill survived right up until 
the opening match m Calcutta, 


African has finally 

cricket (post Wes- 

seia, cook and announced his 

-Rice) has still to _ • 

mature fully. The team Of four 
last home opposi- 
tion England selectors. Me 

identified as ready . 
for the taking . 
were India in 1993. Result, played 
three, lost three - two by an 
innings. 

Bob Woobner, whose cricketing 
and family ties took him back to 
South Africa as coach despite his 
successful association with War- 
wickshire, wOJ have added tactical 
and technical acumen, and he will 
have been more or less super- 
fluous in the art of supplying 
motivation and self-confidence. 

The republic’s current president 
can testify to the tact that 
the Afrikaaner culture is not ex- 
actly underpinned by feelings of 
inferiority. 

The key to England doing 
well is likely to revolve around 


Robin Smith at 
No 5, Graeme 
Hick at No 6, with 
John Crawley and 
Mark Rampra- 
kash disputing the 
No 3 position. 

In the absence 
of a recognised 
all-rounder and 
Stewart no longer being asked to 
keep wicket, Illingworth’s pre- 
ference for five bowlers has been 
temporarily abandoned, although 
the chairman has decided that he 
will still retain an ever so slight 
input on this tour. After much 
agonising over the best men for 
tne job, Raymond has finally 
announced his team of tour 
selectors. “Me" 

Illy spent a good chunk of last 
winter offfering long distance im- 
personations of Fred Thieman (“1 
aon’t know what’s going off over 
there...”) and if England make a 
porridge of it this time, an inter- 
view with Keith Fletcher ought to 
make entertaining reading. 


Rowell asks some searching questions Newcastle’s Wasps stay in nest 


Rugby Union 

STEVE BALE 


English rugby was yesterday 
confronted with what may be an 
inconvenient truth when Jack 
Rowell the England team man- 
ager, posed this question: are 
(he Rugby Football Union, 
leading dubs and impatient 
supporters prepared to sub- 
ordinate everything in favour of 
winning the 1999 World Cup? 

The question was posed when 
Rciweli addressed a posi-’95 
World Cup conference three 
months ago but bis remarks have 
now been reported in the RFU*s 
technical journal “England Rug- 
by” and go to the heart of how 
his team might beat the rest of 
the world consistently as op- 
posed to in occasional one-offs. 


So when the Fnglanrf squad 
met for an injury-ravaged session 
at Marlow last night, to Rowell’s 
way of thinking they were get- 
ting ready for four years hence 
just as much as for next month, 
when they play South Africa at 
Twickenham. 

“Success on the world stage 
can be seriously contemplated 
onfy if the RFU gears everything 
to this end," he said. “This 
means that (he structure of the 
domestic game must take the 
commitment of the international 
team into account as a priority. 

“Tn the World Cup skill 
levels which are sufficient for the 
Five Nations were inadequate. 
Of all the teams, [only] New 
Zealand could play at pace. If 
England are to play with the 
same speed of reaction and de- 
sire to aLtack from any 


to be the nursery for this style." 

Rowell has lately been criti- 
cised - not least by Dick Best, 
whom he sacked as coach. - for 
the failure of his England teams 
to match up to his own rhetoric 
of attacking, risk-taking rugby 
and, if nothing else, these opin- 
ions should ensure that the bur- 
den of responsibility is shared. 

But the dub-v -country ten- 
sions evident as the game moves 
towards outright professionalism 
make Rowell’s views as well- 
timed as a Paul Turner pass. He 
not only wants the national 
team to have the priority, but 
also needs English dubs as well 
as England to sacrifice them- 
selves by adopting the self-same 
attacking, risk-taking style. 

“With regard to a change in 
style, could it be agreed that for 


WEEKEND FIXTURES AND POOLS FORECAST 


FA Carting P r em i e r s hip 

3.w»nal v AamViila .X 

2 Chelsea v Man Utd X 

3 Coventry v Shelf Wad..... J. 

4 Mai Cty v Leals., 


20 Burnley vB^mn. 

21 Catetev Bradfoid. 


5Mkkfesbna«ivQPR JL 

6 Newras« vwmfctedcn — _1 

7 Nocm Rarest v Bolton 1 

8 West Ham v BacWaum.._ — X 


22 Chasnrttitf v Shrewsbury 

23 Hud v Stodsport 

24 CWorti Wti v Wycombe 

25 Rothwham v Bladqaool — 


— 1 


45 Rattn Rovers v RaWrtt 
4S Ranges v Keans - 

First Division 

47 Dundee v Oydabw* - 


Ploying Sunday: Evenon v toasnham: 
Southampton v bvanool. 

Endskdgh League 
First Division 

9 Barnsley v Pen Vale- X 

10 Simw^ham v Grimsby — -.1 

11 Chanson vNomtcn x 

12 Huddersfield v Sunderland — — X 

13 Oldham v Reading „.l 

WSheffUtd vLefoestw J 

15 Itanmers v Southend 1 

16 mated v Wttuerhampran 2 

U Wat Brwn v Portsmouth — 1 

Play tag Sunday: Oystal Palace v MBwafi, 

Ipswich Town v Lutm lofln, City v Der- 

by County. ■ 

Second Division 

IS Brantford v Peterborough _Jt 

19 Bretal Rowers v Notts Cowity — X 


26 Swansea v Bournemouth , 

27 Swindon v Crawe 

28 wasal v Wrexham 

29 'm. V Bristol aty 


Third Division 

30 Barnet v Rochdale X 

31 Buy v Scarbareudt — —— — --—l 

32 Cambridge utd v Darington X 

33 Chester* Fulham 1 

34 Colchester v Northampton 1 

35 GiOntfrani v Doncaster 1 

38 Hereford v Exeter J. 

37 Lincoln v Cardiff 2 


48 DunfermSno v Dumbarton 1 

49 Greenock Morton v St Johnstone ...1 

50 Hanttonv Dundee Utd — 2 

SLStMlnenvMrtdrte 2 

Second Division 

52 Bewick v Stranraer 2 

53 Clyde v Ayr. 


54 East Rfav Forfar 

Hi Montrose v Soling 

56 Stanhousemuir v Queen of South 

Third Division 

57 Afloa v Brecfitf 


38 Rymoutft v Torquay . 

39 Preston v Mansfield. 


40 Scuntfwrpev Leyton Orient 

41 Wfepn v Hartlepool ■- i 

BeiTs Scottish Leagoe 
Premier Division 

42 Aberdeen » Parttt* 1 


43 Htenan v Moth er well 

44 Kilmarnock vCetee ...... 


68 Arttroteh v Ross County X 

Abo playing (not an canons): C a tedo n - 
tanThBaavAMon Ravens EaaSbrttflffN r e 
v Cowde nb eath; Queen's Park v IMn&ton. 
Fterdraws:MarichesterCayvLMdsUna- 
ed, Charlton AtWeoc v Norwich Cty Barnet 
v Rochdale. Clyde vAyr Untied. 
Hue e wy K teeesterCttft Stockport Court- 
tfc Lfyttn Onertf, Cbfifc, Brechin CH* 
ten homes: Newcastle United, NotEruftam 
Forest, Bnnateten Oat West Bramrtch At* 

btei.BuireMSMridmlown.Gtor^iprR.ne- 
eon North End, Aberdeen. Rangem. 


some, hopefully brief, interim 
period it wouldn’t matter if 
England lost in the Five Nations 
or against touring teams while 
we. undertake the change?” 
Rowell asked. “Could the KFU, 
supporters and players accept 
that it’s one thing to rehearse 
a new style but yet another to 
produce it successfully in the 
heat of an international?” 

In other words, Rowell wishes 
to follow the path trodden over 
the past four years by Laurie 
Mains, the New Zealand coach, 
who was willing - though hardly 
happy - to take the flak when 
the Ail Blacks suffered some un- 
likely setbacks while be was con- 
structing a team and a style to 
win the 1995 World Cup. 

An extra-time drop goal was 
all that prevented this happen- 
ing ana, not only did New 


Zealand play tty far the best 
rugby, it happened because 
they had spent years gradually 
putting the theoty of ambitious 
rugby into practice. The lesson 
is not lost on Rowell, but then 
nor is the intensity of public ex- 
pectation which did not dimin- 
ish with England’s semi-final 
defeat by the All Blades. 

But to succeed, Rowell ad- 
mits he needs help. His ques- 
tioning continued: t ‘Wbold dub 
officials and spectators be hap- 
py if for some relatively long or 
short term their side lost some 
of their games - seemingly 
unnecessarily - in pursuit of the 
more open, probably error- 
strewn, adventurous style of 
play? The World Cop lessons 
are available to all of us; is the 
win also available?” Right now, 
he does not have the answer. 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 


Wasps’ nest may have been 
stirred up by their England fly- 
half Rob Andrew signing up bis 
club captain Dean Ryan, the for- 
mer England No 8 for New- 
castle RFC Ltd, but no-one is 
going to press (he panic button 
just yet Jeff Proltyn. the former 
England prop, is a lone voice 
calling for Andrew and Ryan to 
be dropped immediately. 

On Saturday fourth-placed 
Wasps entertain Leicester, who 
are currently second in the First 
Divisoa, and there is little likeli- 
hood that heads will roll before 
then. Ryan said : “Jeff is well 
known for his strong views, but 
they don’t necessarily repre- 
sent a majority on the commit- 
tee or within the dub. Bringing 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 

7 JO i 


European champions* league 




UfaWnnrv 


X&aq. 


GROUP C 


fevers £30)- 
58305 — 


Jntnta vRaneen (&30) , 

GROUP 0 
AjuvGraabopfrarZgricti (BOO). 


nufiffim TROPHY Fkatqttetfyhc round 
rapfayK Bradfort Piarit Avenue v Accrington 
Stanley; Pa&et Ranges v Whsfard (7.45); 
K&VSriC v Hastings. 

UNBOND LEAGUE Pronto DfvMon: 
Boston utd v [bbh. FM Dfvfoion: ABremn 
vUnootelfoL 

BEAZER HOMES lEAlBUE Dr taartom Cup 
first remd second leg Poole (0) vSaHs* 
buy (5); Ytea (1) v thoMbridge (4). 
FEDERATION BREWERY NORTHERN 
LMffiM HrttDmraon; Oonssttv Astariao; 
Crook v Fonyhl; Duttafn v Tow Law; Ctes- 
tonaush V EMRngttm Synthorfa; Mutton v 
Eppleton; SNHon v Dunstan; Witekham v 
Sraham Red Star. 

GREAT 10X5 LEAGUE Prantor Division: 
Caw v Brfsfington: Rome v Odd Down. 


JEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE Premier 
Hvfcion: Stomnaket v Namaket Sudbuy 
TowivTlpoee. 

NOf&HERNCOUNTBSEASTLEAiGUEPr*- 
■nto DtvMoo: Sheffield vTbacMqi. 
UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE First 
DMMao: Eastooune Tbnn v CrMboratfi. 
Join Oltofl laa&at Civ second roond: 
VIMtehEMfe v Inndng. 

LEAGUE OF 1MLE&: Caernarfon v Corny 
(7.45). imp* Cup tint round: Ebbv VWa 
v Cwmbran. 

POKTMS IEAGUE RntDtvWoie Bttan v 
Newcastle (7.0); Manchester Utd v Bbm- 
jrWiam(7X^IWteOow^vWsBtBramwcti 
(^SMffieteVfodiesdayvNottSr^Fbr- 
« (7.(^ Second DMstoic Aston Vta v port 
We. ,(7.0h BtaApod v fetootiam (7.0); 
Bradford v MancheserCny tfX>y r MkUas- 
brou^i v Prasain (7.0) (at fc^lepool); Son- 

dertwto v Ctwarny aq); Vb* vBtortw (70). 

TMrd DMcteE Carfola vfecMale (7^Cto 
te 0 on v Buy (6.30); Doncaster v Chester 
<7.Q): Soarborotot v Lincoln (7.0}; Scirv 
ttioree v VbtolM? fl); Stockport v Cheater- 
fla« RWS): Wwham vWigan (7,0). 
WON MSURAKCE COKONAIION M 

DMah»BrWsl Ctev Oxford U&t; Lutori v 
No ry ai V fag iton; Southampton 

PQrtv 9ran?ea (7.4S) fatCakScot). 

™ms«atMaas^ 


S-y 


Rugby League 

HAUM(GNE<GBtafMinONSWaRU>GUP 
GROUP A 

SctoaadvlMbNl States (7X5) 

(at StM&jm, Nonhampon) 

Cook Mends, v Russia (7.30) 

(atHOmniKLalffi) 

GROUP B 

Morocco y Moldova (GO) 

W SWfokfo Statfium. Northarrtptory 

Rugby Unlou 

WKM^UWamCOUNlYCHAM- 

nOrBVMUaad* Pod Om: East Mdstei 
v Staffordshire (7 30) (et Northampton). 
Pool Tms Notts, Lines and DarbwhRv War- 
wckshlre (7.15) (ft AKXfirtfnmj. 

OIB MATCHES; PontJCOOl v Swansea (7Q); 
Newport v Abcrgavertny (?£)). . 

Speedway 

PROOBt LEAflUE Arena Essex v Poole 
(7 JO), 

Basketball 

BUUmSBt UEAGUEr ManChOSttf Sants v 
Chester Jets OSLO}. 

7-UP TROPHY: Hemet Royals * Bkmtogham 
Buflets (8,0). 

Other sports 

TBOGS: Intemadona women's toumamere 
(Breton). 

SNOOKER: Sftoda Grand ftfc (Sundertand). 


in a new captain. No 8 and fly- 


could prove disastrous.’ 

Rob Smith, the Wisps coach, 
reinforced Ryan’s views. “There 
is no rush to appoint a new cap- 
tain,” he said. “It’s important to 
get the right guy, .one the play- 
ers will respond to. I am going 
to keep an open min d and talk 
to people, liken to what they 
hare to say. Pve already talked 
to alot of players and their ini- 
tial reaction has been that Dean 
carries on in charge.” 
Newcastle still have their eye 
on the Wales and British Lions 
scrum-halt; Robert Jones, and 
last night he confirmed that he 
had been in talks with Andrew. 
“I spoke to Rob briefly a cou- 
ple of weeks ago,” Jones said, 
“but there has been no formal 
offer as yet I’ve looked at 


what is actually going on up 
there and I’ve been very excit- 
ed by the potential If something 
did come through I’d be inter- 
ested. I told Rob I wanted to get 
involved in the coaching set-up, 
although initially I would play 
for them." 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

3,000 

The approximate number of fans 
of the Portuguese football dub, 
Porto, who attended a training 
session to welcome back their 
coach, Bobby Robson, alter a 
cancer operation Jn England. 


Semi-finals to sell out 

Rugby League 


The Halifa x Centenary World 
Cup is heading for a semi-final 
sell-out with both Old Ttefford 
and Huddersfield like ly to be 
packed to the rafters, writes 
DaveH&dfiekL 

Old Ttafford has a pre-set 
capacity of 31,000 - more than 
4,700 fewer than the crowd for 
the Manchester derby last Sat- 
urday - and the mysterious dis- 
crepancy is the latest in a series 
of ticketing blunders. 

England have delayed their 
selection, for the game against 
Wiles ontfl tomorrow, although 
that is unlikely to give Shaun 
Edwards, slowly recovering 
from a knee infection, or Gary 
Connolly, recuperating after 


pneumonia, time to stake a 
claim. 

Wales will be without John 
Devereux, whose knee was so 
badly lacerated in the victory 
over Western Samoa that it 
needed surgery, and Neil 
Cowie, who has damaged ankle 
lifflimcnts. However, Scott 
Gibbs, who missed that game, 
should be fit to return and 
Allan Bateman has been 
cleared following an examina- 
tion. of damage to his mouth. 

Eddie Ward, of Brisbane 
has been given the job of ref- 
ereeing the match, and Castle- 
ford's Russell Smith, has been 
appointed to preside over the 
other semi-final, between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand at the 
19,000-capacity Alfred Mc- 
Alpinc Stadium on Sunday, 
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Depleted Rangers reach point of no return 


Football 

GLENN MOORE 

reports from Turin 

It is a time of opportunity in the 
Stadia dellc AJpi tonight A 
chance for the unheralded to 
stride from the shadows and 
sieze the spotlight 
The stage is enticing. 
Rangers, the ambitious perre- 
nial champions of Scotland, 
against Juventus, joint 
favourites with Ajax for this 
year's Champions’ Cup trophy. 
Sadly, for spectators and 


television viewers (the ma tch is 
being shown live in aO but the 
Granada region), the game has 

been denuded of a duster of its 
biggest stars. 

Rangers wfl] be without the 
skills of Paul Gascoigne, Brian 
Laudnip and Charlie Miller - 
and the more brutal presence of 
Ian Ferguson. Juventus' are 
missing Gianluca Vialli and 
two long-term casualties. Afffffa 

Lombardo and Vladimir Ju- 
govic. 

Another two potential 
matdHwnnexs went to sleep last 
night wondering if then bodies 


would allow them to perform. 
Oleg Salenko (Rangers) and 
Fabrizio Ravanelli (Juventus) 
both face fitness tests today. 

Of the two Ravanelli is the 
more likely starter, although. 
Saienko’s absence would not un- 
duly affect Rangers as Alexei 
Mikhaflidienlco stands by. With 
Alan McLaren suspended. 
Rangers would appear to be the 
more significantly weakened, es- 
pecially -as the defensive tri- 
umvirate of McLaren, Gordan 
Petrie and Richard Gough 
forms the heart of their side. 

Juventus have already 


demonstrated their strength in 
depth, winning 3-1 away to 
Borussia Dortmund without ei- 
ther Vialli or Ravanelli. In- 
stead Alessandro Del Piero, 
Sene A's rising star, led the at- 
taick with a maturity, beyond fcds 
20 years. In ViallTs absence he 
will be' pushed forward again 
tonight . 

For Rangers Craig Moore, 
the young Australian, is ex- 
pected to replace McLaren, 
Jan Dunam may come in for 
Gascoigne, and Ally McCoist is 
likely to play a central striking 
role with Gordon Durie and 


either Salenko or MXkhaili- 
chenko on the flanks 
“Thb match will show 
whether we have a chance of 
qualifying;’’ Writer Smith, the 
Rangers manager, said. “We 
have got to do mare than we did 
in Bucharest [Rangers lost 1-0]. 
. We defended well there but did 
not cause them any problems-” 
Juventus have at least been 
shown to be mortal, . having 
been totally outplayed in losing 
to Mflan on Sunday, “if we play 
like we did then, Rangers will 
beat os,” Marcello Lippi, their 
manager, said. “But if we play 


to ournonnal level and spirit we 
<k) not need to wony about any- 
one. Gough is dangerous at set- 
pieces and I have been 
impressed with Durie. But 
Rangers will miss the creativi- 
ty ofGascoigue and Laudrap.” 
Even with those two. Rangers 
would be stretched. Juventus 
won the domestic double last 
year and readied the final of the 
Uefa Cup. Fortunately, the one 
department where Rangers are 
superior is in goaL However, 
Andy Goram’s notoriously vul- 
nerable equilibrium may be un- 
balanced after being arrested 


and charged with drink-driving 
at the weekend. His Juventus 
counterpart, Angelo Pemnai, 
was once banned for a year for 


9 ; have been here be- 
fore. In 1978 they knocked Ju- 
ventus out of the European 
Cup. That success was achieved 
under the two-legged rule: 
Rai^eiskKt 1-0 in llirin, but de- 
feated the Italians 2-0 al Ibrox. 
Under the Champions’ League 
format a narrow defeat is worth- 
less. Anything less than a point 
and Rangers will be staring at 
European oblivion once more. 


Shearer set 
to steady 
Blackburn 


PHIL SHAW 


reports from Warsaw 

Blackburn have not exactly giv- 
en up on the European Cup, yet 
it ranks a poor second behind 
making a respectable fist of de- 
fending the Premiership title. 

Ray Harford revealed as 
much yesterday, when he ad- 
mitted offering to let Alan 
Shearer sit out tonight’s Cham- 
pions' League fixture against 
Legia Warsaw. 

Shearer, whose 12 goals in 13 
appearances have sustained 
Blackburn during th eir abysmal 
start, declined the invitation. 
But in explaining the thinking 
behind the gesture -namely the 
attritional effects of playing 
(wire a week - Harford laid bare 
die champions’ priorities this 
season. 

“I suggested to Alan on Sat- 
urday that if he didn’t want to 
play in Poland he could have a 
rest," Harford said. "We've got 
Chris Sutton. Mike Newel) and 
Paul Wirhurstwho could go up 
front, but he told me he wants 
to play every game. 

“The Premier League is the 
most important thing to us. 
We’ve lost the first two in Eu- 


true since Christmas, and it is 
hard to envisage Blackburn 
prospering unless the reports of 
a renewed partnership are con- 
firmed. 


rope. We’ve also lost Mark 
Atkins and Lee Makel [both 
transferred), and we can’t get 


any players in who are eligible.' 

Sub-standard standard bear- 
ers so far, Blackburn face Legia 
with spirits buoyed by a 2rl win 
over Southampton. However, 
Harford’s reluctance to enter 
the transfer market until it was 
clear the problems were po- 
tentially terminal means that 
neither Lars Bohinen, who 
made a scoring debut at the 
weekend, nor his other new 
midfielder, Billy McKinlay, is 
available. 

War burst, who last started a 
match seven months ago, is 
likely to be asked to duplicate 
Bohinen ’s breaks from mid- 
field. Alternatively, Newell 
could operate behind the at- 
tacking duo, though Harford’s 
deliberations have been coo- 
ftised by doubts over Stuart Rip- 
ley's participation. 

The former Middlesbrough 
winger’s wife was rushed to 
hospital on Monday night with 
an ectopic pregnancy. If her 
condition has improved Ripley 
may fly out today, but without 
him Blackburn would have no 
natural width and a team who 
play to a rigid pattern may be 
forced to improvise. 

Ideally, Harford would fike to 
persist with Sutton alongside 
Shearer the so-called SAS. 
Michael Portillo reckons the 
mere letters frighten the enemy. 
Football-wise, that has not hero. 


rather than w ra p p i ng them- 
selves in it fike Mr Portillo, 
Blackburn need at least a draw 
in the Wpjska Folskiega stadi 
um to maintain hopes of quar- 
ter-final place. “Seven points 
might just be enough if the oth- 
er results go right,” Harford 
said. “We've been OK at home, 
so the games against Legia and 
Rosenborg give us hope.” 

Blackburn’s travails have 
come on their travels, with only 
Swindon failing to beat them. 
Legia, domestic double winners 
two years running and in second 

Saturday, imderiined thefcn ca- 
pacity to extend the sequence 
by taking both legs of the pre- 
luninary round against EFK 
Gothenburg, conquerors of 
Manchester United a year ago. 

Harford has seen them only 
on video, in games when their 
prolific striker, Jerzy Pod- 
brozny, was absent because of 
Alness. Ominously for Black- 
burn, he scored twice in his 
comeback al SiarkaTkrnobtzeg. 

Daring the war, tonight’s 
venue was commandeered by 
the Germans as a fortified ar- 
tflIery po5t_ Hooches were dug 
in the pitch and SS men occu- 
pied the stand. Blackburn’s 
oarapaioHo dominate Europe 
has hardly been characterised hy 
military precision. The retreat 
from Warsaw might be grim in- 
deed should their tactical and 
technical shortcomings be ex- 
posed once more. - 
letfa Wtaw (probable, 3-1-4-25: Saaas- 
ny;Ja«toKRanjc^Mandagfluric2:Zleffr 
sift Lmndortta. Pts4 SaUnat Wfesaajdft 
ftxforazny, KuchanM. 

Blackburn Rama (probable, 4-4-2): Row- 
es Bag, ftnrce, Hemty. Keane; Way or 
Hoftms, Starwood. Barry, WMuft Sutton, 
Shower. 

B Ajax’s march towards a sec- 
ond successive European Cup 
final should continue apace in 
the third round of O]axapioz!s , 
League matches tonight. The 
Amsterdam side have not con- 
ceded a goal in winning their 
nine Dutch League matches tins 
season, and they also boast a 100 
per cent record in the Champ- 
ions’ League. By contrast, then- 
opponents - Grasshopper 
Zorich - have lost both their 
Group D matches, 3-0 against 
Ferencvaros and 2-0 to Real 
Madrid. Ajax are without the in- 
jured Brazilian international 
defender, March) Santos, but 
expect Marc Overmars, scorer 
in their 1-0 win over Real, and 
the Finn Jari Litmanen, who bit 
a hat-trick in a 5-1 defeat of Fer- 
encvaros, to recover from mi- 
nor knocks. 


Bitter Hallett speaks his mind 


Snooker 

Mike Hallett yesterday com- 
plained abour both his opponent 
and one of the game’s senior of- 
ficials after losing 5-4 to Neal 
Foulds in the first round of the 
Skoda Grand Prix m Sunderland. 

Hallett, unhappy about ref- 
eree John WiD jams awarding a 
free ball in the deciding frame, 
said: “Fve put in a complaint 
about John, and Neal has totally 
Lasa( 

Neal knows exactly what he’s 
done. He’s tried it on and got 


the result he wanted. If that’s 
the way he wants to win, I want 
no pari of it. 

;fhe standard of refereeing 
has gat to be consistent. I don’t 
know whether John is out there 
going through the motions, but 
I am glaring U0 percent. It isn’t 
a game for me, it’s my living and 
it was a diabolical dec&OD.’’ 

■ Foulds said: “1 am very dis- 
appointed with what Mike has 
said and it’s left a bitter caste in 
my mouth. There’s no doubt in 
my mind HwasafreebaH and I've 
got a dear conscience on that.” 


Sri Lanka eliminate Pakistan 


Cricket 


Lanka beat Pakistan by 
t wickets with 23.1 overs to 
e in Shaijah yesterday to 
for the final of the 
ins’ Trophy against the 
Ies on fchday on a su- 
it run rale. 

1 three teams finished the 

d-Tabm section willi two vio- 

s apiece, but the West In* 
and Sri Lanka advanced to 
inal with itm rates of 5.17 
>.05 per over, compared to 
nans 4.21. 


Pakistan were always in deep 
trouble after being bowled out 
for 143. The absence of Aannr 
Sohafi (sore shoulder), Inza- 
mam-ul-Haq (groin) and Saeed 
Anwar (typhoid) had a idling ef- 
- feet and they lost wickets regu- 
larly after winnix^ the toss, with 

the off-spinner Kumar Dbar- 
masena taking 3 for 16. 

Sri Tanka dealt comfortably 
with a wayward Pakistan attack, 

Roshan Mahanama leading the 
chase with an unbeaten 45 and 
Kent's Aravinda de S3ra adding. 
35 not out off 33 balls.. 



Palm Tuesday: Middlesbrough's ecstatic supporters reach out to the chib's duranutive footballing messiah yesterday 


Photograph: PA 


Teesside samba salutes new idol 



was a Jot of diarrhoea 
in Middlesbrough last 
night," the taxi driver said 
as he turned a comer and the 
Riverside Stadium, a monument 
to optimism amid the derelict 
dockland, came into view. lie let 
it hang for 10 seconds before he 
explained- “At any rate,” he said, 
“there's a tot of kids off sick from 
school this morning.” 

In fact, many local schools bad 
simply accepted that the first 
public appearance of Juninho, 
Boro’s new boy from Brazil, 
was unfair competition, and 
closed untfl lunchtime. Norwas 
it just the children who turned 
out to pay their respects. Jim 

insisted th^e^dneverloa^m 
anything fike it, as 4,000 fans 
waited to meet the instant local 
hero. Young of old, all wore the 
same expression, one of delight 
and excitement, mixed with an 
equal part of disbelief. 

Juninho, too, looked a little 
startled as he peered over the 
balcony erf the directors’ box and 
acknowledged the cheers. But 
then, be knew little of Middles- 


brough when he signed his con- 
tract, and so even less about the 
chib’s troubled history. He could 
not be expected to appreciate 
that the eager upturned faces 
had, until two seasons ago, been 
scarred by the wony lines of 
decades of underacfaievemenL 

As the Stockton and BUBngbam 
College samba band pounded 
out its beat on an assortment of 
empty barrels and dustbin fids, 
some regulars may have reflect- 
ed that it is not so long since it was 

the team that was playing rubbish. 

That there was anyone there 
at afl, far less 4,000 people, was 
a mewing testament to a football 
fan’s resilience in the face of ex- 
treme hardship. “This was the 
first chib to pay £3 ,000 for a play- 
er,” Brittain said, “but for years 
all the directors were interest- 
ed in was buying second-rale 
players, and penny-pinching to 
pat money in their own pockets. 
We were starved of top-class 
football, but now suddenly the 
ambition is there ag^jn. There’s 
a euphoria gripping Teesside like 
nothing ever before." 

Little wonder, then, that the 


Greg Wood sees 
the Middlesbrough 
faithful bid Juninho 
a huge welcome 

dub shop has already sold out 
of Brazilian shirts, or that sev- 
eral fans had rummaged 
through their cupboards to find 
sombreros which owed more to 
Marbella than the mardi gras. 
And when Juninho finally 
walked out on to the soft green 
carpet of the Riverside pitdvyou 
could only forgive the children 
who broke free of the stewards 
to mob their new idoL 
Yet it could have been rather 
embarrassing. Much had been 
said about Juninhos slight build 
and lack of inches, but the truth 
became apparem only when Mid- 
dlesbrough’s star signing, the 
millionaire who wfl] be paid 
£13,000 a week, was briefly in dan- 
ger of being trampled by an ex- 
uberant gang of 12-year-olds. 
Juninho’s English is, as yet, almost 


been organised by the club his 
teacher will safely be able to ig- 
nore “over ’ere son, on the ’ead” 

As he stood at Biyan Rob- 
son’s side, at 5ft S l a almost six 
inches shorter than his new 
manager and weighing in at 
just nine stone, you thought of 
Vmnie Jones and offered up a 
prayer for the waif from Sao 
Paulo. Robson, though, does not 
share the concern. “I saw him 
play when I was in Brazil against 
a team which got a real beast of 
a man to man-mark him,” he 
said. “He got away with murder, 
things which you’d never see in 
England. Our league is no 
tougher than the one in Brazil" 

A question about the British 
weather was just as predictable, 
but the answer slightly less con- 
vincing. “He’s played when it’s 
been min us degrees, and the 
winters here don’t seem to be as 
cold as they were.” As far as 
British football is concerned, 
then, the greenhouse effect is a 
good tiring. 

Juninho himself spoke only 
occasionally, through his inter- 
preter, and quietly, as though 


embarrassed by aD the fuss. He 
likes England. He was flattered 
when Robson expressed his in- 
terest in him. He is not worried 
about his place in the Brazilian 
team, and playing in England 
may even help, because there are 
many fewer matches- And it was 
easy to believe him when he 
seemed to be saying, with un- 
usual humility for a superstar, 
that he signed for Middles- 
brough because they were the 
first team to ask. 

If Juninho really is the 
thoughtful, well-adjusted 22- 
year-old he appears to be, the 
PremierriripwiDhoki no fears for 
him. Yet whether or not he even- 
tually proves worthy of all the 
money and adulation, one thing 
remains certain. The long-suf- 
fering fans of Middlesbrough 
FC richly deserved their chance 
to samba on a Ihesday morning 
in October.- 

■ The Football Association 
has cleared Middlesbrough of 
any irregularities in the £4.75m 
transfer of Juninho, following al- 
legations that an unlicensed 
agent was involved. 


sport 

Wood’s 
win puts 
her in 
200 club 


Tennis 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Brazilian 
driver dies 
after collision 

Motorracing 

The Brarifian Rvtonla 3000 dri- 
ver Marco Campos died in hos- 
pital in Paris yesterday after a 
crash at Magny Corns at the 

weekend. 

“He died this morning at 
about 1.00 am,” Adriano Mori- 
ni, the manager of the Draco 
team, said. “We are totally de- 
stroyed, in despair.” 

' Campos. 19, hit the rear 
wheel of the Italian driver 
Thomas Biagi on the last lap of 
Sunday’s race, cartwheeling sev- 
eral times and sustaining severe 
head injuries. He was declared 
dimeatiy dead on Monday. 

He was the first driver to die 
in RnmuJa3000riiice the series 
started in 1985. 

Morini, who also worked 
with the Brazzfian Formula One 
driver Rubens Banichello in 
1990, said he had discovered 
Campos and brought him to 
Italy. “1 trained him myself,” he 
said. 

“He was special. It’s hard to 
compare him to other driven, 
but he had a special talenL He 
was one of the best” 


American football 

NR± Deraer 2? attend C. 

Basketball 

Hakeem Ofetuwon of the Houston 
Rockets, the Most vwuatfe Player of 
the NBA finals, said yesterday there is 
a si^w chance he will ptey in the Mo- 
DonakfB Championship s&tfog in Lon- 
don tomorrow. O^uwon has been 
suffering with back and etoow injuries. 


Saen Sor Pioenchtt. ofThafiand, yes- 
terday totaled his World Boring Asso- 
ciation flywa&n tffle when he knocked 
outthe Japanese etafenet HbeW tote, 
in the libtn ram of their scheduled 12 - 
round figtt 

Cricket 

CHAMPIONS* TROPHY (Shfejab): fasten 

143(463 nag; SnL**a 140 for 2 Q6£ 
auere). Sri Laeka won by eight wickets. 

Cycflng 

Stew Douce, the 31-year-oid former 
British champion who ms on a Hasup- 
port machine after a mountain-bite 
crash in May. is named in Britain's team 
for the second round of the World Cup 
cydo-cross series at Heerien, the 
NettKfafldt, on 29 October. 

Football 

Rnotail Trast officials fear that a 35 per 
cemtossofreontetiuetocoripetitoi 
tram the Nabonet Inttey coukl affect 
therabffity to fully implement the Tay- 
lor Report raconvnendaPors, The Tryst 
which has received £2SQm from toe 
pools companies Snoa te foundation 
20 years ago, has Seen its income fat 
from around £37m to £23- 5m during 
the lest year 

LEAD9W Fff A RMOQW& 1 grad 68.19 
poke; a Spftn 60.53; 3 Germany 6050; 4 


NOY«y5&46;6 Rusaa 57.67; 6 My 57.51.- 
7 AfgHitma 57.21; 8 Denmark 57.12; 9 
SuttSrtand 5629; 10 Mmoo 55.61. G8: IS 
Ireland 5L59: 22 England 4638; 28 Scot- 
land 46J36: 48 Northern Mend 3522; 59 
Wales 34.00. 


Golf 

Ben Crenshaw, the US Masters cham- 
pion, has received medical clearance 
to play in this week's Alfred DunhW Cup 
team ewrft, after a problem delayed Ms 
arrival at last week's World Match Play 

charr^on6hip.(>andiaiiicwhosetBanv 
mates this week are tee Jansen and Pe- 
ter Jacobsen. Is maktrtg hts first 


season. The proposed new ieaaje 
would be made up of a number of Ti- 
nandapy sound and weS-managed 
dubs’ and wffl be administered by the 
dubs themsekes with the support of 
theBiHA. 

NHL- Harttord 7 NY Ffcnjyra 5. 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
NORTH EAST DIVISION 
W L 


Hartford . 
Ptttstnrgb 2 


T GF QA PTS 

0 15 9 8 

1 20 16 5 


porttrii 

DunfUfl 


three-man teams from lB countries. I 
fidals, mearreWte, played down a re- 
jrt that this would be the last Alfred 
l Cup competition. The organs, 
eo' present three-year comract wuh the 
sponsors, b (way men’s goods Com- 
paq, expires this year but negotiations 
are under way to extend it 


Hockey 

HACUPSwMdtomlikaiKAshtonKMd- 
mj v Malqw; Btadhestri v Rarresha CMId- 
d*J; BkMMCh v MittW; Bcwnemouth v 
laommaei: Chesterfield v Hfeboms: Cfeo- 
ton v Ratvida? and IHbrd: Cofchaster v 
Chelmsford; Fafflham v WDMng Ffrmby v 
Neson; Glaxo v wWrtnaon; Khafsa v 
Belper. lone Sam v DerEharc U#or Teen 
v tpswtoh; Maidenhead v Sore Cow; Nor- 
ton v Bowdorv No mn g a m v Ban Sucrss; 
OM NnstonkrBvOaoitl Hawks; OU «M- 
whkgiftiars v Chichester; Plymouth v W&. 
sSHMUpdr-Maw Robinsons « Guernsey; 
Sheffield Bankers v Btadftun; Shrawsbuy 
v CoataOe; Umpertoy v Biaheoe Stortfoio; 
Tldse HR v Winchester; Tunbridge Wefls v 
BiadMU Couoas VMeMl V 
Wimbledon v Basfoga Bk eg WUongham v 
Lewes. (Iks to be pleytttl on Suntoy 39 
October). 

fee hotkey 

The British ice Hockey Association, af- 
ter meeting with dub representatives 
fi announced that a new 
! coufd be Introduced next 
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November. The final squad for that 
8ma £ Ately to be announced on Sun- 
day week. 

The Irish Rugby Football Union has set 
up a sub committee to intestate the 

IncidenT involving David Cortety, trie in- 
tematfonal flariter of Terenum College, 
and toe Old Crescent coach, Jed 
OT>qe( after the Second DMsonmeffih 
in Limerick on 16 September. Coikary 
alleged that O'Dwyer had verbally 
abused and attempted to head-butt Nm 
as the 'fereniire players clapped their 
opponents off the field at the end of 
toe game. 

Rugby League 

Harry Dwvson. a former Widnes piay- 

er who coached the Nau^tton Rark dub 
in 1983-84, has died, aged 64. 

Snoofeer 

SKODA GRAND PHX (SwHferiand} Hrst 
roun± S Dauts (Eng) H L Rtoharctoon (EiuQ 
5*2: S Nortuywal) BtT Griffiths 5- 

U N Fbutofe (Eng) Ot M Hated (Eng) 5-4; 
A Robidoux (Can) M K Breu0«on (Erg 5- 
2; F O'Brien (W) trt 0 Rows (Eng) 5-2; A 
McManus (Sco) KC ScantoA (Erg) 5-0; A 
Calms (Ehg) bt B Mor&ft (Eng) 5-4; A HWe 
(Eng) be R Lawler (Eng) 5-3. 
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15 17 
6 24 


l&gby Union 

Ireland wifi play the United States in 
Atisma on 6 January as pan of their 
buDd-tn to the Hve Nations Champi- 
onship. It will be ketamTs first wstt tn 

North America since 1980, when they 
played two maciies hi Canada and two 
in the States. Meanwhile, a panel of 
between 30 and 35 players w« be an- 
nounced on Sunday, in preparation for 
Ireland's first match of. toe season, 
against Rjl at Lansdowne Roadon 18 


The Professional squash Assocfetion an- 
nounced yesterday that Pakistan will 
sta& the 1996 World Open. The tour- 
nament, which will have £78,000 in 
prira money: wffl be held In Karachi torn 
18-23 November. Parisian previously 
staged the World Open in 1084, when 
JahartgF Khan beat Qamar Zaman in 
the final, and In 1993, when Jansher 
Khan beat Jahanj^L 
England’s world No 2, Peter MarehaH, 
is sufSamg from chronic ta^ie and has 
ptriled out of this week's United States 
Open. His dub manager, Nell Harvey, 
thinks he & doubtful for next month's 
world cha mp ionships. The World Open 


JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Brighton 

More British resolve was shown 
than we have come to expect on 
the opening day of the women's 
international tournament here, 
dare Wood advanced to the 
second round in impressive 
style, and Sam Smith’s perfor- 
mance was more encouraging 
than the result achieved. 

Wood, a wild card cntiy. re- 
quired only 17 minutes to win 
the final set 6-0 - kxang only two 
of the 26 points - in defeating 
Karina Habsudova, a Slovak 
ranked 178 paces above her at 
No 39 in the world. The 27-ycar- 
old from Sussex now plays the 
Czech Helena Sukova. a final- 
ist last year and in 1990, hop- 
ing to improve on defeats in 
their four previous matches. 

Smith, a qualifier, was unab le 
to convert a match point before 
being eliminated by Sweden’s 
Asa Carlsson, 3-6, 7-6. 6-2. Hie 
23-year-old from Essex sud- 
denly became tentative on the 
forehand, presenting her op- 
ponent with an opportunity to 
pass herwilh a backhand drive. 
But in order to approach the 
point of victory. Smith recov- 
ered from 1-5 in the second set 
and 2-5 in the tie-break. 

Both Britons have emerged 
from a period in limbo. Wood's 
progress has been hindered for 
more than a year by the affects 
of a tom hamstring, and Smith 
took three yeais out of the 
sport to study for a degree in 
history. 

Once ranked as High as No 
103, Smith, who had omy played 
a couple of satellite events on 
the way to the Brighton Centre, 
has yet to have her return to the 
game confirmed by die WTA 
fours computer. The 20-year- 
old Carisson is ranked No 52. 
In the circumstances. Smith 
can be credited with not look- 
ing out of place at this leveL 

Having decided to resume 
her career after graduation. 
Smith was further encouraged 
by the poor state of the British 
game. “I watched a lot of Eng- 
lish girls at Wimbledon and 
thought maybe 1 could do a bit 
better,” she said. “It’s a bit sad 
for British tennis, but good for 

There’s a huge gap, with no- 
body ranked above 200, which 
means there's a huge opportu- 
nity for somebody who can get 
up to the top 100 to make an 
impact” 

Wood’s win yesterday will lift 
her back into the top 200- Once 
ranted as high as No 77, she has 
struggled to keep pace with the 
game since injuring her right leg 
after being persuaded to play 
while attending a charily event 
on the day of last year's Wim- 
bledon men's singles final. 

Before meeting Habsudova, 
Wood had won only two main 
draw matches an year. Yesterday, 
Wood was able to set aside the 
appointment of double-fauh- 
mg when leading 4-3 in the sec- 
ond set tie-break, which she lost, 
7-5. 

After (hat Z tightened up my 
game a little and made sure I 
didn’t give her many cheap 
points, which I did to lose the 
tie-break,” Wood said. “I was 
prepared to stay out there all 
day if necessary, but luckily I 
came out really firing in the first 
game of the third set, and she 
was malting the errors.” 

Steffi Graf, who has won the 
title six times, plays her open- 
ing match today against the stur- 
dy Mariaan De Swardt, of 
South Africa, ranked No 54. 


indMduaJ tournament takes place in 
Cyprus from 6-11 Nwember, with toe 
team championships to follow in Cairo 
from 13-18 November 

BRITISH SUPS? LEASU& Cannons (Lon- 
don) 3 EBfe SlOCttxtJtefS UnjJfeW CSurey) 
0; CL Uon Herts 3 Oflmore Valtey Draffms 
IS Wall o. 


Tennis 

The US Open is charting its formal and 
mctfne the women's final from toe last 
Saturday of the championships to the 
last Sunday, preceding toe men's fi- 
nal. The latest five-year television 
deal, sealed last week between the US 
Tenras Association and CSS Sports, cafis 
for the change. In recent years, the 
women's final had been played in be- 
tween the men's semi-finals on 
Saturday. 

IKTEBNAlTHMAL^ woneks tournament 
(B righton) Hrst rand: S Appefanans (Bell 
bt N TatedH (Ft) 6-0 6-1; I Spates (Rom) w 
E LiMwtaeva (Rub) 6-1 6-3: C Wood (GB1 m 
K Habsudova (Slovak) 6-2 6-7 6-0; M De 
Swardt ISA) bt K Adams (US) 6-4 6*4: K 
Boogert (Netti) bt J Hatard-Decugs (ft) 5-7 
7-6 &3; H Sukma (Cz Rap) tx L McNel (US) 
63 fr 7 7-B; A Gffismn (Sm) M S Smith (GB) 
36 7*6 5-2; A Coeaer ISA) M N Arena IUS) 

5- 7 6*3 6-0; M Oremant (Netft) bt K Malea- 
w (BtA 7-5 6-1; K Nowak (Pol) W j Ifontar 
(Gar) 6-2 64. 

MEWS INDOOR TOURNAMENT (Lyot); Y 
XafeMov (Rusl K G Raoux (ft) 6-0 6-2. 
SALEM OPEN (Bqpnfl Mao'* 

Hnd rand: G ftxra (ft) bt K Jones (US) 
7-5 6-3; S Lassau tCorfl w E Ran (is) 6-2 

6- 3: j Betas <GB) bt A Chore (Can) 62 
CM: H D romwiann (Geo at A Rtchantoon 
(58)7-6 6-0; S MatsuDka (Japan) bt L 
Mvnarei (Ger) 6-4 6-0; T Ho (US) bt Pan 
Bag (China) 7-662; M P«Chey (08) « C 
Chang (US) 6-3 6-4; M Chang (US) H W 
KomisM (Ger) 63 64.- 

AUSTBUN CA MOTS TROPHY Mm) 
Ftist rand; M WoodfbnJe (Aus) bt M KM 
(Am) 63 61; 0 Oemdov (Uzbek) M A 
Marhedw (tte) 63 6h J Qoetanan |Sw) 
M c eugaroem (Swe) 66 63 63: P 
(Peri WKNovaceMCi Rap) 7^ 

6-4. 
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Raith’s 


dreams 


Football 


DAVID MCKINNEY 
reports from Easter Road 
Raith Rovers 0 

Bayern Munich 2 


The dream was shattered for 
Raith Rovers, who fell to a de- 
feat from which they are un- 
likely to recover, beaten by the 
classic sucker punch which has 
accounted for the demise of 
Scottish clubs in Europe 
through the years. 

Playing at the home of Hi- 
bernian, Rovers came back 
from the loss of an early goal 
scored by Jurgen Klinsmann to 
rattle the German defence, be- 
fore the former Spurs striker 
struck again with 17 min utes 
remaining to effectively settle 
this Uefa Cup second round, 
first leg tie. 

Rovers’ supporters afforded 
their players, part-time just five 
years ago, a standing ovation at 
the end, saluting their efforts 
throughout the 90 minutes. The 
club approached this tie in the 
state of ecstasy they have been 
in since they won the Coca-Cola 
Cup 11 months ago. 

Promotion has since followed 
to the Premier Division and two 
previous rounds have been ne- 
gotiated in this competition 
against opposition from the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland. But 
not fora second did anyone be- 
lieve Raith could do much 
against the Germans, and home 
support made the trip across the 
River Forth from Kirkcaldy 
more in hope than expectation, 
even out of curios ty; the chance 
to see Klinsmann in the flesh 
was too good to turn down. 

Klinsmann demonstrated as 
early as the sixth minute his 
sharpness around goal when he 
collected a loose ball before lob- 
bing Scott Thomson, the Raith 
goalkeeper. Then Klinsmann 
plunged a dagger to the heart 


RESULTS 


Football 


UEFA CUP 

SECOND ROUND FRST LEG 
Ram Rouen (01 — O Bayern Mu** (0) 2 
12.818 Wreanam 6. 73 
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of the Rovers defence with a 
late, well-taken, second goal, 
sidefooting home from close 
range after a good run by 
Alexander Zidder. 

In between times Rovers re- 
covered from the nerves and 
shock of the early stages to 
steady themselves, and in a 20- 
minute spell at the start of the 
second half they certainly gave 
the German defence food for 
thought 

The confidence surging 
through the team allowed the 
ball players such as Danny 
Lennon and Colin Cameron to 
hold the ball and look for pass- 
es, whereas in the first half they 
had treated it like the prover- 
bial hot potato. 

Throughout the game one 
man stood firm at the heart of 
the Rovers defence: Davie Sin- 
clair, at times looking as naive 
and clumsy as an ama teur, nev- 
ertheless was a rock at the back 
and took time to venture for- 
ward. From him the rest of the 
team drew strength and confi- 
dence. 

Sadly for the home support 
the closest their favourites came 
to a goal was in the 65th minute 
when the Bayern goalkeeper, 
Oliver Kahn, pulled off a seem- 
ingly impossible save to deny 
Cameron, whose header was 
heading for the top comer of the 
net. 

Operating on the break the 
Germans nevertheless con- 
trived to create several chances 
in the latter stages as Rovers 
tired and inevitably left gaps in 
their defence. Thomson saved 
well from Zickler while Chris- 
tian Ziege found space for a 
run and a shot which went 
wide. 

With five minutes remaining 
Jean- Pierre Papin, on as a sub- 
stitute, fed Klinsmann whose 
header was brilliantly tipped 
oyer the bar and the Frrmchman 
himself later had a shot crash 
back into the play off the cross- 
bar. 

By then the hopes and the 
dreams were well and truly 
buried, as it is unlikely that 
Rovers will be able to pick up 
the pieces for the second leg in 
two weeks' time. 



Wilkinson 

rejects 

England 

position 


CATHERINE RILEY 


Howard Wilkinson, the Leeds 

manager, yesterday rejected the 

chance to become the Football 
Association’s technical director, 
a newly created post which 
would have offered him a key 
role in restructuring the English 

game over the next 10 years. 

Wilkinson said he had given 
the matter considerable 
thought, but had decided to stw 
at Elland Road. “I have decid- 
ed I am not yet ready to hang 
up my tracksuits and boots. 1 am 
very happy at Leeds, he said. 

“We nave achieved a lot since 
I came here and I feel we will 
continue to make progress. 1 
want to be part of that future. 
Wilkinson added that, had the 
opportunity had arisen "ffouror 
five years down the line”, his de- 
cision might well have been 
different. 

However, David Davies, the 
FA’s spokesman, denied Wilkin- 
son had been offered the posi- 
tion, saying: “In the light of 
recent statements and events, the 
FA wants to make it dear that no- 
body has been offered the job of 
technical director. Any implica- 
tion by anybody that it has been 
offered to them would be absurd. 

“The reality is that the views 
of certain individuals have been 
sought on their vision of Eng- 
life football at all levels. Any de- 
cision on the appointment of a 
technical director is most un- 


likely until the first month of 
1996 at 


Bayern Munich's Thomas Helmer watches the bafl while Ranh's Danny Lennon watches him in last night's Uefa Cup tie 
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Burns spells out Celtic’s strategy 


OBwr Baas Che m omorefa Odessa (UkrtO Lens 
LfrlO. 


AVON INSURANCE CDMBINA310N Rntt 
Division: Watford 1 Bristol Bowers 0. 


Railti Rowero (5-3-21: Thomson; Kirkwood, 
Sinclair, Coyle, Derm. Broddle; Mdnaly, 
Lemon, Cameron; Graham, Oair. 

Bayern Munich (4-3-3); Kahn; Kreuaer, 
Strurc. Heimer. Zte£i; Hamann, SJora, Her- 
zog; Zidder, Schof. KBnsmam 


Referee: R Hanet (France). 


Tbmmy Bums feces his biggest 
examination since taking over 
at Parkhead 15 months ago 
when his Celtic team meet Pans 
St Germain in the European 
Cap-Winners’ Cup second 
round first leg tie in Paris to- 
morrow. 

PSG have readied the semi- 
finals of all three European 
tournaments over the past 
three years, culminating in 
last season’s Champions’ 
League exit at the hands of 
Milan. 

George Weah and David Gi- 
nola may have departed but 
Luis Fernandez’s team still rep- 
resent a huge obstacle in 
Celtic's bid to reach their first 
European quarter-final for 16 
years. 

Celtic have injury doubts 
over Tosh McKinlay and Simon 
Donnelly. Full-back McKinlay 


has a thigh strain while mid- 
fielder Donnelly has a pulled 
calf muscle. If the experienced 
McKinlay does not recover in 
time to play. Burns will go with 
youngster Jamie McQuilken 
who has done well in recent first 
team outings. 

“Jamie has been doing well 
so I would have no problem with 
petting him in,” Burns said. “Be- 
sides me young players need ex- 
perience but can only get that 
if they play. 

*1 want ray players togo there 
and not be frightened of the oc- 
casion but to attack it. This will 
be a real test and win let us see 
what we have in our squad.” 

Burns has better news in the 
midfield, with Phil O’Donnell 
likely to be fit after playing in 
the reserves in midweek and 
training during the week. 

Bums added: “Phil has every 


chance of playing, because this 
is a game where I feel his style 
could be to our advantage. 

“The Scottish people are ag- 
gressive by nature ana like their 
football of the raw meat variety 
but too often m the past we have 
been found out in Europe. 

“I am trying to get my play- 
ers to see 'fee game in ternu of 
fee full pitch and to get a bet- 
ter understanding of fee game. 

“They are beginning to play 
the way I want, and as time goes 
on they wiD get better at it while 
we are working at getting a cut- 
ting edge. 

“We are keeping good pos- 
session of the ball and I don’t 
think we will change from that 
too much because that is a 
quality which is vital in 1 
where t eams can break > 
ly if you lose possession. 

“We are under no illusions 


they will be a good side because 
they have a lot of quality play- 
ers although I believe they are 
not perfect and can make mis- 
takes. 

“We will go there trying to 
score a goal because irs very 
important in Europe that you 
take something from the away 
tie.” 

Brian McLaughlin, Celtic’s 
21-year-old winger, is relishing 
fee prospect of his Paris 
match.“This is the kind of 
match you dream about as a 
lad,” said McLaughlin, who 
only broke into Celtic’s first 
team in fee second half of last 


season. 

*Tve played in. France for 
Scotland at the lbulon TJhder- 
21 tournament but Fve never 
been to Paris. Tra really look- 
ing forward to experiencing the 
atmosphere. 


“From what we know, PSG 
are good going forward. W: can 
only hope they may leave one 
or two spaces for us to exploit 
if that happens.” 

Fellow youngster Simon 
Donnelly, just 20, is also excit- 
ed fee prospect of facing fee 
French m fee Parc de Pnnces 
stadium where Scotland’s rug- 
by team triumphed earlier this 
year. 

“I think Thursday will be the 
highlight of my career,” Don- 
nelly said. “It’s a chance to play 
agamst some of fee best play- 
ers in fee world and gauge your- 
self against them." 

PSG go into the match lack- 
ing confidence. They have not 
won in their last three games 
and drew 0-0 at Lyon over the 
weekend despite fee opposi- 
tion’s goalkeeper being sent 
off after 20 minutes. 


: the very earliest/ 

Paul Ince is determined to 
win over the Tnterhazionale 
fana and recapture his England 
place. He admitted yesterday he 
has had difficulty settling in Italy 
following his transfer from 
Manchester United. 

“I am hoping I will be con- 
sidered for England's match 
agains t Switzerland next month,” 
Ince said. “There has been a 
problem adapting to fee game in 
Italy. It is not as aggressive as 
people in England kept saying 
and I have had to adapt, but I 
think it is too late to change my 
game. We need time to become 
a good side, but unfortunately, 
in Italy you don't get time." 

Alan Ball has reacted angri- 
ly to further reports that he had 
put fee entire Manchester City 


Mteam squad up for sale. City 
' ~ " ifo 


prop up fee Premiership wife 
just one point from nine games 
and have lost their last eight 
matches in fee League. 

“I have no money to buy play- 
ere and because I have said I have 
to make my own money, people 
are putting two and two togeth- 
er, and saying anyone and every- 
one’s available,” he said. “At this 
moment in time, I have had no 
contact wife any manager in the 
Premiership or the First Division 
over fee last 10 days or so.” 
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Tuesday's Solution 



ACROSS 

1 David, for example, 
standing right away? (6) 

5 Saw knees Duckling from 
debility (3) 

9 Second note for a mar- 
vellous analeptic (10) 

10 Ring-game over (4) 

11 Ghost in existence (8) 

12 European blue flower... 

( 6 ) 

13 ...or their other one? (4) 

15 Naturally, there is a tav- 


ern at cathedral city (8) 
wand 


IS Some bowling slow 
pitched up too far (8) 
19 Canned peas in church 
recess (4) 

21 A southern seabird in 
wake of vessel (6) 


23 Scraped area where an 
undergarment is on the 
wrong way (8) 

25 Burn rubber and dead 
wood (4) 

26 Loyalty, for example, re- 
quired in marriage (10) 

27 One breaks promise to 
try a beer out (8) 

28 Plan of the Circle Line? 

<*) ~ 

DOWN 

2 Properly aligned rook - 
what could be more nat- 
ural? (5) 

Fund-manager finds rate 
of exchange more de- 
pendable (9) 
Navigational instrument 
with top broken off is 
still working (6) 


5 Rootless, hearty variety 
of house-plant (9,6) 

6 One died in stress of 
pile-tip (8) 

7 Name only changed in 
this yam (5) 

8 Surface-to-air missiles 
grow rapidly by the sec- 
ond (9) 

14 Lay waste in old 
Chester, say (9) 

16 Decode ana startle an 


3 


organisation (9) 
" , being tied 
unknown? (8 


17 Pale, 


to a rare 


20 Shock for fellow-Conser- 
vative ( 6 ) 

22 Gear sky shows some of 
comet here (5) 

24 Our acceptance of crick- 
et-club to come about 

(5) 


Queensland feel able 
to ignore Symonds 




Andrew Symonds’ short, but 
controversial career took an- 
other twist yesterday when fee 
Queensland selectors left him 
out of their squad as they start 
their defence of fee Sheffield 
Shield tomorrow. 

Symonds, bom in Birming- 
ham but brought up in Australia 
since since he was IS months 
old, was selected for the Eng- 
land A tour to Pakistan after 
averaging 55 for Gloucester- 
shire last season but turned 
down fee invitation, preferring 
instead to return to Australia. 

But Queensland have chosen 
the 22-year-old Jimmy Maher for 
their opening four-day match 
against Victoria. “We certainly 
have a wealth of talent in our bat- 
ting just now wife a number of 
other young players besides 
Andrew vying to get a game,” 
John Buchanan, the Queensland 
coach, said yesterday. 

“Andrew bad a good season 
in England but he still needs to 


show his undoubted talent here 
in Australia and put some runs 
on fee board." 

Symonds, voted Young Play- 
er of fee Year by his fellow 
CCTm^professkmabmEn^tand, 
and who hit a world record 20 
sixes in an innings in August, is 
resigned to fee prospect of fill- 
ing a lesser role for Queensland 
over the coming months. “As far 
as this season is concerned, I al- 
ways looked upon myself as a 
fringe player battling to get 
into fee side,” he said. 

Queensland lifted the Shield 
for fee first time last year at the 
Gabba, ending a run feat 
dated back to 1926-27 and the 
former Australia ra ptain Allan 
Border, now 40, has provided a 
further boost by postponing his 
retirement for another season. 

‘Allan is still sewing the runs 
and his fierce competitiveness 
and experience are a great in- 
fluence on younger players,” 
Buchanan said. 

Queensland are likely to face 
a stern challenge from New 
South 'W&les, Shield champions 


42 times, most recently in 1994, 
.who open their campaign 
against Western Australia in 
Perth today. 

After finishing fifth in fee 
standings last season, they ap- 
pointed former Test fast bowter 
Geoff Lawson as coach to re- 
vive their fortunes. 

NSW, who provide fee balk 
of jthe Australian Test side, will 
benefit from an international 
fixture list feat frees Tbst cap- 
tain Mark Tfcyior to play more 
Shield games. 

Taylor wS be joined in fee 
state’s ranks by fellow Tfest bats- 
men Michael Slater, Steve 
Waugh, Mark Waugh and 
Michael Bevan, and the fast 
bowler Glenn McGrath. 

South Australia, losing Shield 
finalists last season, and Tas- 
mania, who finished bottom 
on the table, complete the line- 
up for the six-team competition. 

In a major format change, 
more Shield cricket will be 


night marches . 


Schumacher’s team challenge 


Motor racing 
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Michael Schumacher, fee For- 
mula One world champion 
poised to reclaim his title this 
week, said yesterday he also 
wanted to steer fee Benetton- 
Reuauit team to fee construc- 
tors' title before departing for 
Ferrari. 

“I believe we are going to win 
fee championship this year. We 
won it last year, and I hope I can 
secure fee constructor's cham- 
pionship as well this year,” sard 
Schumacher, who leads the dri- 


vers’ championship fay an almost 
unassailable 27 points. 

The German driver, on a two- 
day visit to Thailand to promote 
Formula One, needs just three 
more points to clinch the title, 
while fee Benetton team lead 
Williams by 20 points in the con- 
structors’ table- Schumacher, 
who recently signed a multi-mil- 
lion dollar deal with Ferrari for 
two seasons, said that he de- 
cided to leave Benetton after 
nearly five years because he 
needed a fresh challenge. 

“Life changes and Tm look- 
ing for a new challenge. 


said “When we’ve done this 
[the drivers’ championship], 
we’ve done everything you 
aOnett 


he 


can... in Formula One togeth- 
er. That is the reason Eve de- 
cided to look for a new 
challenge which hopefully is 
going to be successful” 

After his visit to Thailand 
Schumacher heads to Japan 
for the Pacific Grand Prix and 
the Japanese Grand Prix in 
successive weeks. Those races 
will be followed try the Aus- 
tralian Grand Prix m Adelaide 
on 12 November, fee final race 
of fee Formula One season. 
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